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PENETRALIA AND-PENETRABILIA IN POST- 
CLASSICAL LATIN. 


Originally poetical in the Augustan Age, the adjective pene- 
trabilis appears also in prose from the time of the younger 
Seneca, and the lexica are unanimous in citing at least two 
meanings for it, namely the passive one of ‘capable of being 
pierced or penetrated’ and the active one of ‘ piercing’, ‘ pene- 
trating’. The adjective penetralis is also cited in two senses; 
one, which is identical with the active meaning of penetrabilis, 
being found in Lucretius,’ while the other is that of ‘inner’, 
‘internal ’, ‘inmost’, and occurs in Cicero as well as in Vergil 
and the authors of the Silver Age, etc. The neuter of this 
adjective in the second of these two meanings is employed as a 
substantive in Vergil, Livy and later authors, in the sense of 
‘inner part’, ‘sanctuary’ or ‘secret place ’.? 


1 For example, Lucretius uses penetralis as an epithet of frigus (pene- 
traleque frigus, I, 494), while the Vergilian adjective for the same word 
is penetrabilis (Boreae penetrabile frigus in Georg., I, 93). 

*Servius on Aen. X, 481 defines the words as follows: ‘ PENETRABILE 
pro penetrale dicitur: nam quod penetrat penetrale dicitur, quod autem 
penetratur penetrabile.’ In other words, he distinguishes between the 
active penetralis and the passive penetrabilis, but admits that Vergil 
uses the latter in the sense of the former. Compare Isidore, Diff., I, 435 
(Migne, vol. 83, col. 54): ‘quod penetrat penetrale dicitur; quod autem 
penetratur, penetrabile; penetralia autem sunt domorum secreta, et 
dicta ab eo quod est penitus.’ Priscian, Inst. Liber, XVIII, 25 (Keil, 
G. L., III, p. 219, 17-18) draws a distinction between the other meaning 
of penetralis and the passive sense of penetrabilis: ‘quomodo pene- 
tralis qui in intimis est partibus, penetrabilis qui facile penetratur.’ 
The same definition is found in the Excerpta ex Codice Cassinensi 90, 
saec. IX-X (Goetz, Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum [Leipzig: Teubner, 
1888-9], Vol. V, p- 575, 17-18): ‘ penetralis qui in intimis est partibus / 
penetrabilis qui facile penetrat (810). There will be found occasion in 
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Accordingly it is clear, even from a cursory glance at any 
lexicon, that penetralis is the earlier word for ‘ piercing ’, ‘ pene- 
trating’ etc., but that the active sense of penetrabilis may take 
its place from the Augustan period onwards. It may, then, be 
asked whether in a similar manner for the ‘inner’ sense of 
penetralis, which we now expect to be the earlier word, penetra- 
bilis is ever found; and Lewis & Short and Benoist-Goelzer at 
once answer this question by citing a solitary reference in the 
homilies of Lawrence of Novara surnamed Mellifluus, who is 
sometimes thought, but wrongly, to have been the St. Lawrence 
who was Archbishop of Milan between 490 and 512. These 
homilies are dated ca. 540, and the passage in question is found 
in Migne, 66 (1859), col. 92 inf., where we read: ‘ad regni 
superni penetrabilia non peruenit quisquam, nisi egerit paeni- 
tentiam.? This work is known from a single MS, the Coder 
Germanensis.® 

We have accordingly now come to penetrabilis when used as ἃ 
noun in the neuter plural, and, though this meaning of the word 
is apparently quoted only for the above passage, it is the purpose 
of this inquiry to discover whether there is any further authority 
for it. 

Students of patristic and other post-classical Latin texts must 
be well aware that a not uncommon variant afforded by their 
MSS evidence is that between penetralis and penetrabilis in the 
nominative and ablative plural neuter. Editors almost unani- 
mously refuse to print penetrabilia or penetrabilibus in such 
cases, thereby tacitly assuming that these are merely forms which 
arose among scribes in the early Middle Ages (or even earlier), 
and that the particular Latin authors, with whom they are 
concerned, never really wrote or knew the longer word. 

I therefore propose to examine and discuss all passages known 
to me in Latin literature before 900 A. D., where such variants 
exist in the tradition, although I am well aware that such a list 


the course of the argument to refer in greater detail to the definitions 
of the glossaries. 

51 am deeply indebted to M. Philippe Lauer, Conservateur des Manu- 
scrits at the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, for his kindness in identify- 
ing this MS for me as Lat. 13346, the homily from which this quotation 
is taken being contained between f. 59r. and f. 80v. The MS, of course, 
was once at St. Germain des Prés, and was written in the ninth century. 
(See Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, Paris, 1868, T. 29, p. 226). 
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could probably be multiplied considerably by others who have a 
more thorough acquaintance with post-Classical and Mediaeval 
Latin. The cogency of metre, of course, limits the survey to 
prose works. Only when that preliminary investigation has been 
made, will it be possible to consider whether penetrabilia really 
existed for writers of this period, or, on the other hand, it is 
merely a later form which crept into the language and prevailed 
accordingly in the minds of scribes. 

Hecesiprus, I, 45, 6.4 in penetralibus templi facitendi. Here 
Ba read penetrabilibus. B is the IXth century codex Bernensis 
180, and ἃ the consensus of Οὐ (the cod. Cassellanus theol. fol. 65, 
saec. VI-VII) and A (the cod. Augiensis LXXXII, saec. IX). 
Accordingly, this reading goes far back, probably to the first half 
of the VIth century. M (cod. Ambrosianus C 105, partly of the 
VIth and partly of the VIIth century) is the only other ancient 
authority for the text, except the fragment P of cod. Par. 13367 
(saec. VI-VII), which is not extant here. 

SERvius in Verg. Aen., II, 508.6 MEDIUM IN PENETRALIBUS 
HOSTEM hypallage est, hoc est in mediis aedibus. For the 
aedibus which Thilo & Hagen print, P reads penetralibus and C 
penetrabtlibus. P is Parts. 1750 of the end of the IXth century, 
and C'? the cod. Cassellanus ms. poet. fol. 6 of the end of the 
IXth or beginning of the Xth century. So, as P and C are 
among the oldest of our MSS of the complete commentary of 
Servius and Servius Danielis, we have testimonies of practically 
equal weight for each form. 

IpEM in Verg. Aen., VII, 59. IN PENETRALIBUS penetrale est 
omnis interior pars domus, licet sit intecta: unde laurum in 
penetralibus fuisse non mirum est. In the lemma ASH (corr. 
a) read penetrabilibus. A is the cod. Caroliruhensis 116 (saec. 
IX-X), § the cod. Sangallensis 861-862 (saec. X in.), and H 
the cod. Hamburgensis 52 (saec. IX). A has an insular arche- 
type behind it, 8 was copied from a MS which was at the library 
of St. Gall in 850, and H may have been copied at the monastery 


‘0.8. #.L., LXVI, ed. V. Ussani, 1932 (p. 128, 10). 

*See V. Ussani, Missibilis etc. in Bulletin du Cange, III (1927), pp. 
142-5, 

*Thilo & Hagen, Vol. I, p. 297, 13. 

"Professor J. J. H. Savage (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
Vol. XLIII [1932], pp. 87-93) assigns great importance to this MS. 

*T. & ἘΠ. Vol. II, p. 131, 3-4. 
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of St. Medard from a Tours MS.° Moreover, in the comment 
ALHM (corr. a) read in penetrabilibus and R impenetrabilibus, 
L is the cod. Lipsiensis bibl. publ. rep. 1 τι. 86 (saec. IX-X), 
M the cod. Monacensis 6394 (saec, XI), and κα the cod. Regi- 
nensis 1674 (saec. IX-X), which may have been written at 
Fleury.1° We await with interest the fuller reports of the MSS 
evidence for these passages, which the forthcoming Harvard 
edition of Servius will undoubtedly show. 

Ti. CLaupius Donatus in Verg. Aen., VII, 59.** LAuRus 
ERAT TECTI MEDIO IN PENETRALIBUS ALTIS .. . arbor, inquit, 
laurt fuit in penetralibus medits. dicit causam quo modo emer- 
sisset uel cur in penetralibus fuisset seruata: .. . perindeque 
non imanis fuit coniecturae suspicio quod arbor lauri in ipsis 
penetralibus nullo procurante proueniens aliquid boni porten- 
deret. Both in the lemma and in the three cases where the word 
is repeated in the comment, V (cod. Vat. Lat. 1512, saec. IX 
in.) reads penetrabilibus consistently. The Laurentianus plut. 
XLV cod. XV is V’s only contemporary, as Georgius assigns 
Reginensis 1484 to the second half of the ninth century. These 
three MSS are apparently derived from the same archetype.?* 

PavLinus oF Nota, epist. 11.1% wut illt puram similaginem 
mola mundi cordis excretam ab interiorits nostri penetralibus 
offeramus. Here FU read penetrabilibus. F is the Laurentianus 
pl. 23, 20 and U the Urbinas 45, and both are of the fifteenth 
century. No MS of the collected letters is very old, save perhaps 
Parisinus 2122 (O), which is of the Xth century. But von 
Hartel ** shows that FU belong to the same branch of MSS and 
are directly descended from the archetype. 

Rurinus. In Biahrens’ edition*® of the translation of 
Origen’s homilies on the Hexateuch, Vol. I, p. 198, 1, is the 


9366 J. J. H. Savage, The Manuscripts of Servius’s Commentary on 
Virgil (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XLV [1934], pp. 
157-204). 

10 See Savage, op. cit. 

11 Kd. Henricus Georgius (Teubner, 1905), Vol. II, pp. 14, 26-15, 9. 

12 Georgius, op. cit., Vol. I, p. xxxiii. 

18 Ed. von Hartel (C.8. H. L., 29, p. 66, 7). 

34 Praefat., p. Xiv. 

15 Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der Ersten Drei Jahr- 
hunderte (Die preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften), Origenes 
(Sechster Band), Homilien zum Hewxateuch in Rufins Ubersetzung. 
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expression in infernt penetralibus retinebat. Here AFabn read 
penetrabilibus. A (cod. Lugdun. 443) and F (cod. Sangall. 87), 
being of the VI-VIIth and IXth centuries respectively, are our 
two oldest MSS of this work. The other three are also of respect- 
able antiquity. a is the cod. Amiatinus 3 (saec. X), ὃ the cod. 
Berol. 42 (saec. X ex.), and n the cod. Monac. 14315 (saec. IX). 
On p. 242, 14 the variant appears with in penetralibus pectoris, 
where BDF'mn read penetrabilibus. B is the consensus of a, ὃ 
and g (the cod. Berol. 326, saec. XII). D is the cod. Colon. 3 
(saec. IX), and m the cod. Cassin. 342 (saec. XII). 

VULGATE EVANGELIUM SECUNDUM MATTHEUM, 24, 26 ecce in 
penetralibus nolite credere. The critical apparatus of Words- 
worth and White presents an imposing list of MSS evidence for 
both penetralibus and penetrabilibus. The shorter form is 
vouched for by ACD (poen.) HJQTW* Xvg. Hieron. a ὃ ff2 g ἢ 
and penetrabilibus by BE(paen.)=EPFOKLMORVW*YZ f d. 
Those familiar with the nomenclature of Wordsworth and White 
will at once observe that in favour of penetrabilibus are the 
Fuldensis (F, written 541-6 A.D.), the Gospels of MacRegol 
(R, saec. IX in.), the Codex Insulae Lindisfarnensis (Y, saec. 
VII-VIII), and the Codex Harleianus 1775 (Z, saec. VI-VII), 
to mention only a few particularly. On the other hand, pene- 
tralibus is attested by the Foro-Juliensis (J, saec. VI-VII), the 
Book of Armagh (D, saec. VIII-IX), the Book of Kells (Q, 
saec. VII-VIII), and the Corpus Christi (Cambridge) MS no. 
286 (X, saec. VII), while a and 6 are authorities which go back 
to the fourth or fifth century, and ff, to the fifth or sixth. The 
Codex Rehdigeranus (1, saec. VII), of North Italian origin, has, 
however, penetrabilibus. It is important, however, to note that 
the Old Latin versions seem to use the shorter form exclusively. 

HIERONYMUS IN MATTHEUM, 24, 26.1° ... ‘ecce in pene- 
tralibus, nolite credere’. .. . aut in haereticorum penetralibus, 
qui Det pollicentur arcana, nolite exire; nolite credere. And on 
v. 2% we have nolite extre, nolite credere, quod Filius hominis 
uel in deserto gentium sit, uel in penetralibus haereticorum. 
I am indebted to Professor A. Souter, who is preparing a new 
edition of this commentary for the Vienna C. 8. EL. L. series, for 
information regarding the readings of six MSS of no later date 
than the early years of the ninth century. (Vallarsi for his edi- 


16 Migne, P. L., 26, col. 186, 8, 11, 22. 
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tion, which is reprinted in Migne, used or knew of only one of 
these, namely Vat. Pal. 177, but, though this was his most 
ancient authority, he failed to employ it properly.) These are 
Augiensis cclii (saec. VII-VIII), Boulogne 47 (42) (saec. 
VIII), Augiensis cclxi (saec. VIII-IX), Vat. Pal. 177 (saec. 
VIII-IX), Augiensis exciv (saec. VIII-IX), and Paris. B. N. 
9530 (saec. VIII ex.). The consensus of all six (with the 
exception of Aug. cclii for the word in line 11) is unanimously 
in favour of penetrabilibus.** 

Acta Archelai, XXXIX(XXXVI), 7.8 si 
dixerint uobis in penetrabilibus nolite credere (a citation from 
Matth. 24, 26). Professor Beeson here prints penetrabilibus 
without note, and therefore, must consider this form to be cer- 
tain in the work. 

Casstan. The valuable edition of M. Petschenig*® gives 
excellent information and statistics. On penetralia he says in 
his index ‘in codd. saepe penetrabilia.” A summary of his 
references is appended. 


Inst. Inb. V, 11, 2. penetrab- CAGHT 
AHLS 
‘Vitti, 20,2. HAL 
CQ’HLT 
Conlat. VII, 15, 2. VDWOP 
ὡ Χ 8, 2. OP 
ἐξ VOP 
Ω X, 10, 15. VDOPX 
XVI, 18, 5. ὶ 
᾿Ξ XVI, 22, 2. O 4 


(pars prima) 


(pars altera) 


These embody all the MSS he lists and uses for the Inst. Lib. 
and the first part of the Conlationes. No MS of the Inst. Lib. 
enjoys special authority.?° The order of merit of the MSS of 
the first part of the Conlationes is V, DW, O, PX.”* For the 
second part of the Conlationes only II (Corbeiensis, post Sanger- 


17 Hilary, In Matth., loc. cit., seems to favour the shorter form. 

18 Ed. Charles Henry Beeson (in Die preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften), Leipzig, 1906, p. 58, 6. 

190.8. H.L., 17 and 18. 

2° Petschenig, op. cit., Pars I, Prolegomena, Ὁ. xxiii. 

*1 Petschenig, op. cit., Pars I, Prolegomena, p. xl. 
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manensis, nunc Leninpolitanus O 1 4, saec. VII-VIII) and 
φ (cod. Prospert Vindobonensis 397, saec. X) do not appear 
above. Against II, however, is % (the Sessorianus LV, which is 
also of the VIIth or VIIIth century, and Petschenig * informs 
us that it is by far the best MS. 

Ennoptivus.”*> The following instances of the long form may 
be cited: in LV at Epistularum II, ἢ penetralibus cordis; ** 
in B at id., III, 32 quando feriatis penetralibus amor totus in 
lingua est;*> in L’V’ at Opusc. X (Benedictio Ceret II) pene- 
tralia cordis;?° in BT at Dictio IX (Vogel codd.) in penetrali- 
bus conscientiae;?" and at id., XXV de penetralibus wiscerum 
nostrorum 1, reads petra*libus (tr. ex corr.).?8 It may be ob- 
served that B (cod. Brusellensis 9845-8, saec. IX), L (cod. 
Lambethanus 325, saec. IX-X) and V (cod. Vaticanus 3803, 
saec. IX-X) are our oldest MSS of Ennodius. B appears to be 
directly descended from the archetype, and VZ together form 
one branch of the VZPT family, which, apart from the B 
tradition, alone represents the archetype. 

Cassioporus, Variae.2® At I, 12, 4 ab tpsius consilu pene- 
tralibus uenis MOZ NEA’ read penetrabilibus; *° as do KE at I, 


45, 5 wm naturae penetralibus considentem;** EF at III, 6, 3 
mentis penetralibus ; *** # at VIII, 25, 8 a litterarum penetralt- 
bus; 33 and HF at XII, 1, 1 qui de penetralibus iudicis destina- 
tur.2* These represent MSS of the XIIth, XIIIth, and XIVth 
centuries, but it is important to note that the MSS of the Variae 
of Cassiodorus are not older than the twelfth century (except D, 
the frag. Halense of the eleventh century). The archetype of 


32 0". cit., Pars I, Prolegomena, p. xlvii. 

*° Ed. Hartel (C.8.H.L., 6, 1882) and F. Vogel (Mon. Germ. Hist. 
Auctorum Antiquissimorum, VII, Berlin, 1885). ᾿ 

** Hartel, p. 46, 13; Vogel, p. 38, 33. 

* Hartel, p. 94, 16; Vogel, p. 128, 1. 

*° Hartel, p. 420, 2; Vogel, p. 109, 33. 

** Hartel, p. 454, 13; Vogel, p. 114, 22. 

38 Hartel, p. 500, 22; Vogel appends no critical note. 

39 Cassiodorus, Senatoris Variae. recensuit Theodorus Mommsen in 
Mon. Germ. Hist. Auct. Ant., Tomus XII (Berlin, 1894). 

°° Mommeen, op. cit., p. 21, 4. 

*t Mommeen, op. cit., p. 40, 18. 

*t8 Mommsen, op. cit., p. 82, 27. 

*? Mommsen, op. cit., p. 292, 15. 

*? Mommsen, op. cit., p. 359, 3. 
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the MSS of the Variae seems to have been written not much 
earlier than the eleventh century.** 

ΙΒΙΡΟΒΕ, Etymologiae, VIII, 11, 99.3 Et penates dicti, quod 
essent in penetralibus, id est in secretis. Here the reading of all 
the MSS, it would seem from Professor Lindsay’s apparatus, is 
penetrabilibus, though the editor himself prints the shorter form. 
The three families of Isidore’s MSS go back to a single arche- 
type.*® 

AGAPETUS ΡΑΡΑ, epist. 86 in penetralibus patrum.** Here V 
(Vat. 3787, saec. XI in.) reads penetrabilibus, and Baronius 
corrects to penetralibus. V is the original MS of the Collectio 
Auellana, our other authorities being only a fragment at the end 
of Vat. 4961 (F), and Vat. 4961 itself (a), which is a copy of 
V, as well as @’s descendants. 

Breve, Historia Ecclesiastica, IV, 8.38 discussis penetralibus 
cordis nostri. penetrabilibus is read by CWB’, which are re- 
spectively Cotton. Tiber. C ii (saec. VIII), Winchester Chapter 
Library 3 (saec. X ex.), and the second hand of Cotton. Tiber. 
A xiv (saec. VIII). This second hand is simply a corrector who 
had C or a sister MS to C before him.*® W, like C, belongs to 
what Plummer *° calls “the C-text” or type, and Plummer also 
thinks that the recension of the C-text was made in 734, three 
years after Bede finished the Historia Ecclesiastica. 

NicHotas I Papa, pistola de rebus Franciae.** neque in suis 
penetrabilibus occultata. B (cod. Par. 155%, fol. 39-40, saec. X 
wn.) reads penitrabilibus, and C (cod. Romanus Vallicellanus 
c. 15, saec. XVI) penetralibus. Perels has no hesitation in 
printing the longer form. The date of this letter is 25 Jan. 867. 


84 See Mommsen, op. cit., prooemium, pp. xxxix-xli. 

35 Ed. W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 1911). 

86 See Lindsay, op. cit., Praefatio, pp. v-xiii, also his paper “The 
editing of Isidore Htymologiae” (Classical Quarterly, V (1911), pp. 
42-53). 

87 Hpistulae Imperatorum Pontificum Aliorum, Auellana Quae Dicitur 
Collectio (C.8.#.L., 35, ed. Guenther, p. 331, 7). This letter of Pope 
Agapetus is dated 9 Sept., 535. 

88 Ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896), Tom. I, p. 211, 12. 

39 Plummer, op. cit., p. xci. 

40 Op. cit., p. xevii. 

“1In Mon. Germ, Hist. Epistolarum, Tomus VI, Karolini Aevi IV 
(Berlin, 1925), p. 326, 25; ed. E. Perels (Hp. 47). 
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IpEM, Epistola ad res orientales pertinentes.*? cum essent 
mortut et in suis penetrabilibus iam fetidi. Perels prints the 
longer form without adding a critical note, whence it may be 
inferred that no authority for penetralibus exists. The date of 
this letter is 28 Sept. 865. 

It still remains for us to consider the glossary evidence re- 
lating to penetralia and penetrabilia. I am deeply indebted to 
Professor J. F. Mountford of the University of Liverpool for 
having aided me by carefully going into every occurrence of these 
words in the glossaries, and he has kindly communicated to me 
the following conclusions. (The references are to Corpus Glos- 
sariorum Latinorum ed. Goetz, Leipzig ['Teubner, 1888-94] and 
to Glossaria Latina ed. Lindsay, Mountford, Whatmough, etc. 
[Paris, 1926]). 


“JT. The Abstrusa-item (CGL., IV, 139, 42 — Gl. Lat., ITI, 
Abstr. PE 43) runs: 


Penetralibus: interiora domus uel templi. 


One of the four MSS (Cass. 439) has -abilibus in the lemma; 
and a MS with the same reading was used for Lib. Gloss. (Gl. 
Lat., 1; PE, 340; not in CGL.). MS variants for the AA- 
glossary (Gl. Lat., V; not in CGL.) are not cited, but the lemma 
of this item which it borrowed from Abstrusa is printed as 
penetralibus (PE, 305). The use of an oblique case in the 
lemma of this item in Abstrusa (and its derivatives) shows that 
the ultimate origin is a marginal gloss or a scholium on an 
author. If, as seems most likely from what we know of the 
sources of Abstrusa, the author were Virgil, then the form 
penetrabilibus cannot be anything more than a comparatively late 
variant; for Virgil does not use such a form. 


“TI. The Abolita-ttem (CGL., IV, 140, 11 — Gl. Lat., III; 
Abol. PE, 20) is given in Thes. Gloss. (CGL., VII) as: 


Penetralia: interiora, condita. 


But of the two Abolita-MSS, one (Vat. 3321) has penetrauilia 
for the lemma,** and the other (Cass. 439) has penetrabilia. 


43 Tbid., p. 462, 20 (Ep. 88). 

““ Henry Nettleship in The Journal of Philology, XIX (1891), p. 292, 
“Notes on the Vatican Glossary 3321 (continued) ,” suggested penetralia 
after correcting to -abilia. 
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This latter reading for the lemma is printed in the AA-glossary 
(Gl. Lat., V; not in CGL.) for an item (PE, 306) which is 
clearly derived from Abolita. On the other hand, the Abolita- 
item appears in Placidus cod. Par. (CGL., V, 130, 48; not in 
Gl. Lat.) and in the Liber Glossarum (Gl. Lat., I; PH, 341; 
not in CGL.) with the lemma penetralia. If Professor Lindsay 
is right in referring the item to a Virgil source, the form pene- 
trabilia is probably to be regarded as a scribal divergence from 
the original form of the gloss. 


“II. Another item which appears in several glossaries runs: 


Penetralia: interiora secreta. 


In the St. Gall-glossary (CGL., IV, 270, 34; cf. Gl. Lat., V; 
Abba, PE, 60), in Abavus (CGL., IV, 375, 19 — Gl. Lat., II; 
PE, 31), in Affatim (CGL., IV, 553, 9; not in Gl. Lat.), and 
in Lib. Gloss. (Gl. Lat., I; PE, 342) the lemma is penetralia. 
It is only in Gloss. Amplon. Secundum (CGL., V, 319, 25; not 
in Gl, Lat.) that the form penetrabilia appears. The balance of 
evidence is strongly in favour of believing that the real lemma is 
penetralia. Whether the item is a sub-variant of the Abolita- 
item (? originally ‘Pen.: interiora uel condita uel secreta’) is 
a question for which our evidence cannot provide a definite 
answer: but if we do have here an Abolita-item, the evidence 
for penetrabilia in Abolita is further weakened. 


“TV. So far as our evidence goes, penetralia is the only read- 
ing for the lemma of the remaining glossary-items which might 
fall under consideration: i.e. Gloss. Verg. (CGL., IV, 457, 53; 
not in Gl. Lat.), Lib. Gl. (Gl. Lat., I; PE, 343, 344, 345; not 
in CGL.), Lib. Gl. (Gl. Lat., I; PE, 346 — CGL., V, 232, 12). 
None of them has any close relation to the Abstrusa- or Abolita- 
items given above, though Lib. Gl., PE, 346 may come from a 
fuller form of the Abstrusa-glossary than we now possess.” 


No one, who gives careful consideration to Professor Mount- 
ford’s conclusions, can fail to realise that the evidence for the 
longer form in the glossaries is extremely slender; and this is as 
we should expect, if, as we may well imagine, Virgilian passages 
above all other conceptions of the word prompted directly or 
indirectly the original spellings of the lemmata in every case. 
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We are now in a position at least to base a hypothesis upon 
our mass of evidence. 

In the discussion of the Hegesippus passage there was occasion 
for reference in a footnote to an interesting and suggestive paper 
in the Bulletin du Cange for 1927 by the editor of that author, 
Professor V. Ussani. The full title of the paper was Missibilis— 
Missibile—Missibilia—Missibilium—Missibilibus. On p. 144 the 
writer supposed that the forms in -bili-, which are so common in 
the a branch of the tradition of Hegesippus and recur sporadic- 
ally in the other MSS, are due to the Cyprian who was Bishop 
of Toulon between 516 and 546 A.D. Professor Ussani’s con- 
clusions ** regarding the existence of the longer form missibilis 
were that it enjoyed an ephemeral existence as a substantive and 
as an adjective in the sixth century, and that it was a pure 
neologism of the sermo castrensis. He also cited Priscian, 
Partitiones duodecim uersuum Aeneidos principalium: * “ pos- 
sumus etiam ‘hic et haec missibilis’ et ‘hoc missibile’ dicere, 
quomodo ‘ penetralis’ et ‘ penetrabilis’, ‘ docilis’ ‘ docibilis ’.” 
A study of docilis and other words with similar suffixes and their 
variants might be very useful.*® 

I believe after a careful consideration of all the passages I 
have cited in the course of this argument that Professor Ussani’s 
hypothesis holds good for penetralis as for missilis, and that 
penetrabilia for penetralia crept into the language in the first 
half of the sixth century to influence scribes then and at later 
periods. It is hardly likely that any writer prior to the sixth 
century could have used the form penetrab1!ia -abilibus. We may 
say with certainty that Servius and Ti. Claudius Donatus in 
commenting upon the word must have written it as it appears 
in Virgil, and it is almost as unlikely that penetrabilibus was 
known to correct writers like Jerome or Cassiodorus. The evi- 
dence of the α tradition of Hegesippus, the VI-VIIth century 
cod. Lugdun. 443 of Rufinus’ translation of Origen’s homilies, 
the VI-VIIth century codex Harleianus 1775 of the Vulgate is 
important in helping us to fix a date for the original appearance 
of the longer form, but most significant is its appearance in the 


“4 Op. cit., p. 145. 45 Keil, III, 490. 

““For a helpful classification and listing of these words see J. P. 
Postgate, “The Latin Verbal in -Bilis” (Hermathena, XVII [1913], 
pp. 404-426. 
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Codex Fuldensis of the Vulgate, a MS which can be dated to the 
years 541-6. 

If this hypothesis is upheld, Professor Beeson’s decision to 
print penetrabilibus in the Hegemonius passage may seriously 
be questioned, and other editors of works composed before 500 
A.D. are vindicated in their habit of rejecting this spelling. 
I cannot believe that, of the writers I have cited after Cassian, 
Cassiodorus or Bede used this unliterary form. Nor did Enno- 
dius, but in the MSS of his letters it may have been due 
originally to his amanuensis, who is thought to have collected 
them at Milan in his lifetime and to have edited them after his 
death in 521.47 The works written before 513, among which 
were probably Dictio IX and the Opuscula, were collected and 
edited by some friend or pupil also after his death, when the 
longer form might have crept in. Professor Lindsay rightly 
rejected the penetrabilibus reading in the Isidore passage, for 
indeed at XV, 4, 4 “ Penetralia secreta sunt oculorum; et pene- 
tralia dicta sunt ab eo quod est penitus” he gives no variants 
in opposition to the shorter form. But it is just possible that 
Pope Agapetus in 535 and Laurentius of Novara ca. 540 may 
have used penetrabilibus and penetrabilia respectively, and Perels 
has probably a good deal of justification in ascribing the longer 
form to Pope Nicholas I writing in 865-7. 

So penetrabilia -abilibus, like missibilis, grew up in the early 
sixth century, but our word did not like missibilis enjoy an 
ephemeral existence. As we have seen, it probably endured for 
at least three centuries, although it did not find favour with the 
greater names in the literature of the period.*® 


Rospert J. GETty. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


41 Vogel, op. cit., p. xxxi. 

481 am much indebted to Professor Alexander Souter of the University 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, for having originally suggested to me that an 
examination of the evidence for penetrabilia as opposed to penetralia 
might be of some profit, for having placed such evidence as he had at 
hand at my disposal, and for much generous advice. To Professor J. F. 
Mountford of the University of Liverpool I would also tender my most 
hearty thanks for his great care and kindness in making numerous and 
valuable suggestions and hints at many stages of the argument, and es- 
pecially for having considered so carefully the evidence of the glossaries, 
as acknowledged above. 


“TO THE RIGHT” IN HOMER AND ATTIC GREEK.* 


In Homer and in Attic Greek the auspicious type of circular 
movement, whether of birds in the air or of wine at dinner, is 
designated by the phrase ἐπὶ Seéia.2, What this direction is, and 
what the direction of the contrary type of movement, which is 
designated as ἐπ᾿ ἀριστερά, has been much discussed and is still 
not established. So Leaf, commenting on the meaning of ἐπὶ 
δεξιά as applied in the Iliad to the circulation of the wine, cites 
Darbishire’s interpretation of “ counterclockwise” and Jevons’ 
interpretation of “clockwise” and leaves the question un- 
decided. Other editors, particularly editors of Plato, accept 
Darbishire’s interpretation of ἐπὶ δεξιά, when applied to move- 
ment along a social circle, as “ counterclockwise.” * Thus Adam 
comments on Plato, Republic 420 ἘΠ: “At a Greek banquet, the 
guests were always placed ἐπὶ δεξιά, i. 6. so that the guest on your 
tight hand occupied a lower place than you and the wine circu- 
lated from left to right of the banqueters. See ... Darbishire, 
Rellig. Philol., p. 78. 5 Similarly Bury comments on Plato, 


+The writer of this paper wishes to thank the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago for allowing her to use their 
classical libraries for the purpose of this investigation, and to acknowl- 
edge the many kindnesses of Mr. Walter R. Rathke, of the Classical 
Library of the University of Chicago, and of Miss Genevieve Thuman, 
of the Classical Library of the Johns Hopkins University. Thanks are 
due also to Miss Mildred Dean, of Washington, D. C.., and to Dr. Grace 
Hadley Beardsley, of Goucher College, out of a conversation with whom 
this paper has developed. 

Or by an equivalent expression, such as ἐνδέξια. See H. Ὁ. Dar- 
bishire, “ On the Meaning and Use of ἐπιδέξιος, ἐπιδέξια, ἐνδέξιος, ἐνδέξια, 
“Relliquiae Philologicae’” (Cambridge, University Press, 1895), pp. 
65-87 (reprinted from Cambridge Philological Transactions, III [1886- 
93]), pp. 66-67; 78 n. 1 (where a somewhat arbitrary distinction, as it 
seems to me, is drawn between ἐπὶ δεξιά and ἐπιδέξια). 

®°W. Leaf, Iliad, ed. 2 (London, Macmillan, 1900) on XII, 239. He 
cites Darbishire, op. cit., pp. 70ff., and F. B. Jevons, “ Indo-European 
Modes of Orientation,” Class. Rev., X (1896), pp. 22-23. 

‘This latter group of editors is, in my opinion, right. The present 
paper confirms the interpretation of Darbishire, so far as movement 
along a social circle is concerned. (As regards movement in the sky, 
however, my conclusions are opposed to his.) 

‘J. Adam, ed. Plato, Republic, Vol. I (Cambridge, University Press, 
1902), pp. 207-208. 
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Symposium 177 D: ““ Ἐπὶ δεξιά, ‘from left to right,’ cp. Rep. 
420 E (with Adam’s note).” ® 

Like ἐπὶ δεξιά, the English expressions “to the right,” and 
“from left to right,” when used to characterize circular move- 
ment, are very far from being self-explanatory. They have been 
used to denote now the one and now the other type of circular 
movement. “Clockwise” seems to be the prevalent meaning 
today.” Yet Darwin and others have used “to the right” in 
the sense of “ counterclockwise.” ὃ 


*R. 6. Bury, ed. Plato, Symposium (Cambridge, Heffer, 1909). 

7 Smyth, Sailor’s Word-Book (1867), defines a “right-hand rope” as 
one “which is laid up and twisted with the sun, that is to the right 
hand ” (cited in the “Oxford Dictionary,” a New English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles, ed. by J. A. H. Murray, Vol. VIII, Part I 
(1910), 8. νυ. “Right Hand,” 4. J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland (1900), pp. 229 ff., cited by Frazer, 
Golden Bough, ed. 3 (London, Macmillan, 1913), X, p. 151, n., contains 
the following: “The rule is ‘ Deiseal (i.e., the right hand turn) for 
everything and consists in doing all things with a motion corresponding 
to the course of the sun, or from left to right.” 

Further, such terms as “dextral” and “dextrorotatory” are used 
in the sciences to denote “clockwise.” Thus E. G. Conklin, Heredity 
and Environment in the Development of Man, ed. 5 (Princeton, Uni- 
versity Press, 1923), pp. 355 and 360, defines a “dextral snail” as 
“the usual type of snail in which the shell coils from base to apex in 
a clockwise direction,” a “ sinistral snail ” as “a type of snail in which 
the shell coils from base to apex in an anti-clockwise direction.” H. T. 
Clarke, An Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry, new im- 
pression (New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1920), p. 120, states: 
“ Dextrorotatory substances rotate to the right, or clockwise; laevoro- 
tatory substances rotate to the left, or counterclockwise.” For the 
quotations from Conklin and for the one from Thompson in the follow- 
ing note I am indebted to Dr. Gairdner B. Moment, of the Department 
of Biology, Goucher College. 

8 Charles Darwin states in The Movements and Habits of Climbing 
Plants, ed. 2, revised (New York, Appleton, 1876), p. 33: “A greater 
number of twiners revolve in a course opposed to that of the sun, or 
to the hands of a watch, than in the reversed course, and consequently, 
the majority, as is well known, ascend their supports from left to right.” 
Cf. also pp. 34 and 36. 

In agreement with Darwin’s terminology, D’Arcy W. Thompson, 
Growth and Form (Cambridge, University Press, 1917), p. 619, accepts 
the convention of calling a horn which “winds so that we follow it 
from base to apex in the direction of the hands of a watch” a “ left- 
handed spiral.” 
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Nowhere in Homer is there a clear indication of the meaning 
of ἐπὶ δεξιά as applied to circular movement. For clear indica- 
tions one must turn to Attic Greek and particularly to Aristotle, 
De Caelo, II, 2, 285b, where it is argued that the south pole is 
the top of the world and the north pole the bottom, for the 
reason that the stars move ἐπὶ ra δεξιά. 

As is indicated in the passage immediately preceding the 
citation, Aristotle regards the heaven as a living being which, 
though round in shape, yet has a functional right and left, above 
and below. In the passage to be cited, he states that the right 
of any individual is that part at which movement originates 
and that, accordingly, the place at which the stars rise would 
naturally be the right of heaven and the place where they set 
the left. Aristotle assumes, furthermore, that the stars move 
ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιά and argues from this premise that the south pole is 
“up” and the north pole “down”; for, he says, if the north 
pole were the upper pole, the movement of the stars would be 
ἐπ’ ἀριστερά, contrary to his premise. Aristotle is considering 
the movement of the stars from the standpoint of the heaven 
itself. The movement takes place around the earth as a centre.’° 


The fantastic nature of Aristotle’s argument * does not impair 
its value as an indication of the meaning of ἐπὶ δεξιά. 


®*That Aristotle uses ἐπὶ ra δεξιά in a sense equivalent to that of 
ἐπὶ δεξιά is clear from his contrasting the phrase with ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά. 

10 This is to be stressed, because the point is missed by A. E. Taylor, 
A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1928), 
p. 150: “ Aristotle ... gravely urges that since to a man looking to 
our visible pole the movement from E. to W. appears ‘to the left’ the 
N. pole of the heavens must really be ‘down’ and the S. pole the true 
‘up.’” Aristotle says nothing about “a man looking to our visible 
pole.” He is not talking about the revolution of the stars around the 
celestial poles but about their revolution around the earth. Aristotle 
is correctly interpreted by Simplicius, de Caelo, ad loc.; A. Boeckh, 
Untersuchungen iiber das kosmische System des Platon (Berlin, Veit, 
1852), pp. 116-119; T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1913), pp. 231-232. 

4 In justice to Aristotle it should be remarked that he probably did 
not mean this passage to be taken very seriously. At the beginning 
of this discussion, De Caelo, II, 2, 284b, he says: “Since there are 
Some who say that there is a right and a left in the heaven, with 
those who are known as Pythagoreans—to whom indeed the view 
really belongs—, we must consider whether, if we are to apply these 
principles to the body of the universe, we should follow their statement 
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~ ~ ’ 

The passage reads: τῶν δὲ πόλων ὁ μὲν ὑπὲρ ἡμᾶς φαινόμενος τὸ 

- ’ 
κάτω μέρος ἐστίν, ὃ δ᾽ ἡμῖν ἄδηλος τὸ ἄνω. δεξιὸν γὰρ ἑκάστου λέγομεν 
~ - ~ ι - 
ὅθεν ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς κατὰ τόπον κινήσεως. τοῦ δ᾽ οὐρανοῦ ἀρχὴν τῆς 
~ “ Ν ~ Ψ 3 +f ὃ τ 
περιφορᾶς, ὅθεν ai ἀνατολαὶ τῶν ἄστρων, ὥστε τοῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη δεξιόν, οὗ 


~ ~ A A 
δ᾽ ai δύσεις ἀριστερόν. εἰ οὖν ἄρχεταί τε ἀπὸ τῶν δεξιῶν καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιὰ 


περιφέρεται, ἀνάγκη τὸ ἄνω εἶναι τὸν ἀφανῆ πόλον. εἰ γὰρ ἔσται ὁ 
φανερός, ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ ἔσται ἡ κίνησις, ὅπερ οὔ φαμεν.᾽ 

All that we need to know in order to determine the meaning 
of ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιά in this passage, is the direction in which the stars 
move around the earth if the south pole is regarded as the top 
of the world. The diagrams illustrate this direction. In 
Diagram One we see the terrestrial globe, as we are accustomed 
to seeing it represented, with the north pole uppermost. The 
arrows indicate the direction of the movement of the stars in 
their apparent daily course around the earth from east to west. 
Diagram Two represents the arctic region of the earth, as it 
would appear to an aviator looking down upon the north pole. 
The arrow shows in which direction the stars move around the 
earth when the north pole is regarded as the top. This direction 
is clockwise. In Diagram Three, the arrow indicates in which 
direction the stars move around the earth when the south pole is 
regarded as the top. This direction is counterclockwise. Ἐπὶ 
τὰ δεξιά in the passage from the De Caelo means, accordingly, 
“ counterclockwise.” 13 


of the matter or find a better way.” (This is the translation of J. L. 
Stocks, in The Works of Aristotle, translated into English under the 
editorship of W. D. Ross [Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1922]. The italics 
are mine.) 

In De Caelo, IV, 1, 308a and Phys., IV, 4, 212a Aristotle says that 
the centre of the universe is down. 

12The passage following the citation here given is also of interest. 
For its nature cf. note 24. 

Analagous to the passage quoted from De Caelo is the citation from 
“Hermes Trismegistos” in Stobaeus, Physica, I, chap. 41, 5. 48 
(Meineke p. 302), in which the earth is said to have its head to the 
south, its right shoulder to the east, its feet to the north. (A different 
conception is attributed to “the Egyptians” by Plutarch, De Iside, 32.) 

18 Problemata XXVI, 31, p. 943 b, should be interpreted in the light 
of the De Caelo passage. The author is speaking of the west wind and 
says: τὰ πνεύματα περιίσταται ἣ els τἀναντία ἢ ἐπὶ [a variant reading is 
eis] τὰ δεξιά. Μετὰ οὖν τὸν βορέαν πνέων (ἐπὶ δεξιὰ yap ὁ τόπος) εὐδοκιμεῖ 


ὥσπερ παρὰ χαλεπὸν πρᾶος. 
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This interpretation is borne out by Simplicius, 175 a-b (pp. 
391-392, Heiberg.), ad loc. The essential part of his explanation 
is that movement ἐπὶ δεξιά is that kind of movement which begins 
at an individual’s right hand and continues in front of him. 
Clearly this is counterclockwise movement."* 


N 


_ North Terrestrial __, South Terrestrial, 
Pole Pole 


2. THe ArcTIC REGION OF THE 3. ΤῊΝ ANTARCTIC REGION OF THD 
EARTH EARTH 


The arrows indicate the direction of the apparent movement of the 
stars around the earth. 


As in Aristotle’s De Caelo, so in Plato’s Timaeus, 36 C, the 
outer circle of heaven moves ἐπὶ δεξιά. The sun, moon, and 
planets, in addition to this movement, imparted by the outer 
circle which carries the inner circles along with it, have also 
their movements ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά.5 The passage reads, in the trans- 


The winds are thought of as forming a circle around the earth, facing 
inward, and as sometimes succeeding one another in counterclockwise 
order, 

16 Heath’s discussion of the De Caelo passage, op. cit., p. 232, would 
be more perspicuous if he had used this term, “ counterclockwise.” 

** This is the passage which describes the creation of the world soul. 
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lation of R. G. Bury:7° “ Next, He split all this that He had 
put together into two parts lengthwise; and then He laid the 
twain one against the other, the middle of one to the middle of 
the other, like a great cross; and bent either of them into a 
circle, and joined them, each to itself and also to the other, at a 
point opposite to where they had first been laid together. And 
He compassed them about with the motion that revolves in the 
same spot continually, and He made the one circle outer and the 
other inner. And the outer motion He ordained to be the 
Motion of the Same, and the inner motion the Motion of the 
Other. And He made the Motion of the Same to be toward the 
right [ἐπὶ δεξιά7 along the side, and the Motion of the Other to 
be toward the left [ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά] along the diagonal; and He gave 
the sovranty to the Revolution of the Same and of the Uniform. 
For this alone He suffered to remain uncloven, .. .” 

Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, III, 220 Ej" 
remarks on this passage: 


~ “ 3 3 > ~ > “ἡ 3 Ν - 
Δῆλον ὅτι μὴ ταὐτόν ἐστιν εἰπεῖν εἰς τὸ δεξιὸν ἢ ἀριστερὸν κινεῖσθαί 


τι καὶ ἐπὶ δεξιὰ καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά" ταῦτα μὲν yap καὶ τοῖς κύκλῳ κινουμένοις 
~ Ν A Ν - - 4 

ἀποδίδοται δηλοῦντα τὸ μὲν ἐφ᾽ ἃ τὸ δεξιὸν κινεῖ, τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὸ ἐπὶ δεξιὰ 
~ Ν 3,9 ἃ ὦ ~ 3 24. ἃ 
κινεῖσθαι, τὸ δὲ ἐφ᾽ ἃ τὸ ἀριστερόν, τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι TO ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά... τὸ 
Ν > Ν Ν - xv > Ν 9 Ν - 2 39 3 ,ὔ 9 \ 
δὲ εἰς τὸ δεξιὸν κινεῖσθαι ἢ εἰς τὸ ἀριστερὸν τῶν ἐπ᾽ εὐθείας ἐστὶ 


κινουμένων, πέρατα ὄντα τῶν κινήσεων TOV κατὰ πλάτος. 


The gist of the comment is that ἐπὶ δεξιά, when used to charac- 
terize circular movement, designates that type of movement to 
which the right hand impels (τὸ δεξιὸν κινεῖ). Scholars have 
had difficulty in understanding this.1* Proclus’ meaning, how- 


The astronomical implications are made more clear in 39 A. Cf. Heath, 
op. cit., p. 160, n. 1; R. D. Archer-Hind, edition of the Timaeus (London, 
Macmillan, 1888), p. 126, line 4. 

16 Plato, Vol. VII (Loeb Classical Library, 1929). 

17 Ed. E. Diehl, Vol. II (Teubner, 1904), pp. 260-261. 

18 Boeckh, Martin, and Heath are troubled by this passage. Boeckh 
remarks, op. cit., p. 31: “ Die Behauptung des Proklos ist . . . durch- 
aus unwahr, und seine Erklirung iiberhaupt nicht in allen Theilen 
verstindlich.” Cf. T. H. Martin, Htudes sur le Timée de Platon (Paris, 
Ladrange, 1841), Vol. II, pp. 43-44; Heath, op. cit., p. 162, with n. 1. 
On the other hand, Stock’s translation of De Caelo, p. 285b, 28 n., says 
that “perhaps there is something after all to be said” for Proclus’ 
explanation. 
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ever, becomes clear, if his comment is studied in the light of 
Republic X, 617 C and of his remark on that passage. 

In the Republic, loc. cit., Plato imaginatively represents the 
outer and the inner revolutions of heaven by means of the figure 
of a spindle—the spindle of Ananke—whose whorls rotate in 
opposite directions. He says: 

καὶ τὴν μὲν Κλωθὼ τῇ δεξιᾷ χειρὶ ἐφαπτομένην συνεπιστρέφειν τοῦ 
ἀτράκτου τὴν ἔξω περιφοράν, διαλείπουσαν χρόνον, τὴν δὲ Ἄτροπον τῇ 
ἀριστερᾷ τὰς ἐντὸς αὖ ὡσαύτως. τὴν δὲ Λάχεσιν ἐν μέρει ἑκατέρας 


ἑκατέρᾳ τῇ χειρὶ ἐφάπτεσθαι. 


Proclus ἢ comments on the passage: 


~ ε ε 4 / ~ 3 Ν “ > , 
δῆλον ws ἡ Λάχεσις πρεσβυτάτη πασῶν ἐστιν καὶ οὕτως ἐκατέρᾳ 


~ - - ε Ν Ν ‘ Ν a = 
κινεῖ ταῖν χειροῖν, ὡς καὶ τὴν ἐπὶ δεξιὰ Kal τὴν ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ κινοῦσα TOU 


3 ,ὔ 4, 
ἀτράκτου περιφοράν. 


From this explanation it appears that if a spinner twirled 
her spindle with her right hand she rotated it ἐπὶ δεξιά, but that 
if she twirled it with her left she moved it ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά. Accord- 
ingly, when Proclus says, in his comment on the Timaeus 
passage, that movement ἐπὶ δεξιά is movement to which the right 
hand impels, he means that the phrase designates the direction 
in which a spindle rotates when it is twirled by the right hand. 
Rotatory movement, with which the Timaeus passage deals, 
was in Plato’s time and in that of Proclus most frequently 
observed in spindles. 

Since in the De Caelo ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιά means “ counterclockwise,” 
it is reasonable to infer that in its similar application in the 
Timaeus the phrase ἐπὶ δεξιά has the same meaning, and that 
in the Republic Plato thought of the right-handed spinner as 
rotating her spindle counterclockwise. 

One might expect that a study of the technique of spinning 
would yield confirmatory evidence. It has turned out, on the 
contrary, that the slight results which such study has yielded 
tend to weaken, rather than strengthen, my conclusions. So far 
as I can find, no indication of the direction in which ancient 
Greek spinners twirled their spindles is afforded either by vase 
paintings or by literature. Books on travel and travelers whom 


19 In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, ed. W. Kroll, Vol. II 
(Teubner, 1901), pp. 244-245. 
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I questioned have shed no light on the practise of hand spinners 
in contemporary Greece. Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman,”° who 
has spun by hand with a suspended spindle ** and has observed 
hand-spinning (though not in Greece), has very graciously 
written to me as follows: 


“ As I remember the spinning I did in Italy, the spindle spun 
clockwise.... I have seen spinning with the distaff and spindle 
many times but was not thinking about the way the spindle 
revolved. To the best of my memory, the right hand spun the 
spindle, making it revolve clockwise.” 


It still seems probable to me, however, in view of the passages 
which I have cited from Aristotle, Plato, and Proclus, that in 
ancient Athens a right-handed spinner twirled her spindle 
counterclockwise. 

The Timaeus, then, as it seems to me, is in agreement with 
the Republic, and the De Caelo in agreement with both of these 
works.?, The same movement is represented, in the Republic 
as proceeding from a right hand, and in the Timaeus and the 
De Caelo as being directed ἐπὶ δεξιά or ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιά: and the 
reverse movement is represented in the first work as proceeding 
from a left hand,?* and in the other works as being directed 


30 Co-author of M. S. Woolman and E. B. McGowan, Teatiles (New 
York, Macmillan, 1917). 

71 It was this type of spinning—with suspended spindle—which was 
practiced in ancient Greece. Cf. H. Bliimner, Technologie und Termino- 
logie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen und Rémern, Vol. I, ed. 
2 (Teubner, 1912), p. 126. 

33 Boeckh seems to me to be mistaken when he says, op. cit., p. 30: 
“Aber seine (Aristoteles) Vorstellung leidet keine Anwendung auf den 
Timios.” See also Archer-Hind on Timaeus 36 C. There are, to be sure, 
differences in the points of view from which the movements are considered. 
In the De Caelo the standpoint is that of the heaven itself (which is 
regarded as a living being who has a right and a left). In the Timaeus 
the point of view is that of the Demiurge; in the Republic that of 
Ananke and the Fates. 

#8 Probably the choice of the name “The Circle of the Other” (τῆς 
θατέρου) in the Timaeus was determined in part by the association of 
érepos with the left hand. (Cf. the new edition of Liddell and Scott, 
revised by Jones and McKenzie, s. v. ἕτερος, IV. 1 a; and for the German 
use of andre hant in the sense of linke Hand, Jacob Grimm, Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache., Vol. II, ed. 4 [Leipzig, Hirzel, 1880], p. 690). 
Since words meaning “left ” connote inferiority, it is significant also 


εὐ 


Ξ 
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én’ ἀριστερά. 5 The former movement is counterclockwise; the 
latter clockwise. 

While Plato was aware of the relativity of directions 35 and 
so would not regard ἐπὶ δεξιά as an absolute direction of move- 
ment, yet Heath, it seems to me, is mistaken when he says ** of 
the Timaeus passage: “ Plato . . . properly ignored all question 
... of the position of a person setting the sphere in motion, and 
confined himself to distinguishing by different names the two 
possible directions of motion in order to make it clear that the 
circle of the Same and the Other moved in opposite directions.” 
It seems to me that Plato, in the Timaeus and elsewhere, means 
by movement ἐπὶ δεξιά that type of movement which is today 
designated as “ counterclockwise,” 57 and that in the Timaeus 
the point of view is that of the Demiurge. 


that ἕτερος is sometimes used in the sense of κακός. (Cf. Liddell and 
Scott, s.v. ἕτερος, ITI, 2.) 

** That part of the De Caelo in which the inner revolutions are dis- 
cussed has not been cited in this paper. It follows almost. immediately 
after the quotation given on p. 248. The essence of it, for our present 
purpose, is that from the point of view from which the fixed stars move 
ἐπὶ δεξιά, the inner revolutions are ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά. 

36 Of. Martin, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 45; P. Shorey, “The Timaeus of 
Plato” II, A.J. P., X (1889), p. 55; and What Plato Said (University 
of Chicago Press, 1933), p. 614, on Timaeus 36 C; Heath, op. cit., Ὁ. 162. 

2° Op. cit., p. 162. 

*7Qn the other hand, Martin, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 43-44, thinks that 
in the Timaeus ἐπὶ δεξιά refers to the daily movement of the heavenly 
bodies—as seen by an observer in the northern hemisphere who faces 
south—from the east to the south and then to the west. He cites in 
support of his view “Alcinous ” chap. 14, meaning the Λόγος Διδασκαλικὸς 
τῶν Πλάτωνος Δογμάτων which is now attributed to Albinus, a Platonist 
who lived in Smyrna about 150 A. D. (Cf. T. Sinko, De Apuleii et Albini 
doctrinae Platonicae adumbratione [Diss. philol. class. acad. litt. Cracov., 
41,1905], esp. pp. 1 and 42; Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, Vol. III, 
Der Platoniker Albinos und der falsche Alkinoos [Berlin, Calvary, 1879], 
cited by Sinko, p. 1, n. 1.) The passage reads, in C. F. Hermann, ed. 
Plato, Vol. VI (Teubner, 1864), p. 170: φέρεται δὲ ἡ μὲν ἐκτὸς ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιὰ ἀπ’ 
ἀνατολῆς ἐπὶ δύσιν κινουμένη, ἡ δ᾽ ἐντὸς ἀνάπαλιν ἐπὶ τὰ ἀριστερά, ἀπὸ δύσεως 
én’ ἀνατολὴν ὑπαντιάζουσα τῷ κόσμῳ. 

In agreement with Albinus is the slightly earlier and quite unimpor- 
tant Περὶ Ψυχᾶς Κόσμω καὶ Φύσιος, 96 D, in Hermann, ed. Plato, Vol. IV 
(Teubner, 1873), p. 411. (For the date and character of this work cf. 
Christ-Schmidt, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, ed. 6 [Munich, 
Beck, 1912], p. 701, with note 3). Also in agreement is the Commentary 
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On the other hand, Heath is certainly right in thinking that 
in his ascription of movement ἐπὶ δεξιά to the outer circle and of 
movement ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά to the inner circle Plato was influenced 
by considerations of value.?® Like the rest of mankind, the 
Greeks associated the ideas of “right ” and “ good,” on the one 
hand, and of “left” and “bad” on the other.*® The Pytha- 
goreans, as Aristotle informs us,*° included τὸ δεξιόν among the 
superior and τὸ ἀριστερόν among the inferior concepts in their 
table of opposites. 

In contrast with the Timaeus and the De Caelo, the Epinomis 
987 B applies the term émi δεξιά not to the revolution of the fixed 
stars but to the annual movement of the sun in the opposite 
direction. The point of view has shifted to that of an observer 
in the northern hemisphere. Ἐπὶ δεξιά, however, still means 
“ counterclockwise.” 

In Plato, Laws VI, 760 C-D the standpoint is the same as in 
the Epinomis. The passage reads: 


ΕῚ Ν ~ Ν 4 ~ 
ὅπως δ᾽ ἂν τὸ πρῶτον λάχωσι τὰ μέρη; TOUS τῆς χώρας τόπους 


of Chalcidius on Plato’s Timaeus, which belongs to the fourth century 
A. D. (cf. Christ-Schmidt, p. 716), chap. 69, ed. J. Wrobel (Teubner, 
1876), p. 136. 

Martin explains, op. cit., II, p. 45, that in calling the west the right 
side of the world, Plato in the Timaeus “a suivi les Pythagoriciens, aux- 
quels Aristote (De Caelo II, 2, p. 285) attribue expressément cette 
maniére de voir.” The De Caelo passage reads: ἐκεῖνοι yap ἡμᾶς ἄνω Te 
ποιοῦσι καὶ ἐν τῷ δεξιῷ μέρει, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐκεῖ κάτω καὶ ἐν τῷ ἀριστερῷ. Martin’s 
interpretation of this passage is questioned by Boeckh, op. cit., p. 30, 
but is apparently accepted by Taylor, op. cit., p. 150. Taylor likewise, 
l. c., interprets the Timaeus passage as Martin does. 

28 Op. cit., p. 163. 

2° See the literature referred to by O. Weinreich, Review of S. Eitrem, 
“Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Romer,” Goettingische 
gelchrte Anzeigen, 183 (1921), p. 133, n. 1 and p. 134, n. 1; also in his 
article there cited, Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, 
VIII, I, pp. 42 ff. 

8° Metaphysica I, 9804. 24 (referred to by Taylor, op. cit., p. 150, 
ῃ. 3.). That Aristotle himself was influenced by considerations of value 
in ascribing movement ἐπὶ δεξιά to the outer circle of heaven is a fair 
inference from De Caelo II, 5, 288 a, despite an uncertainty in the reading 
of the passage. In his comment on De Caelo II; 2, 285 b 8, Simplicius, 
175 b initium (p. 391, lines 31-32, Heiberg.) remarks of movement which 
begins at the right and proceeds ἐπὶ δεξιά: τοῦτο yap κρεῖττον τοῦ ἐπ᾽ 
ἀριστερά. 
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~ Ν - Ν 
μεταλλάττοντας ἀεὶ τὸν ἑξῆς τόπον ἑκάστου μηνὸς ἡγεῖσθαι τοὺς 
Ν Ν “ 
φρουράρχους ἐπὶ δεξιὰ κύκλῳ. τὸ δ᾽ ἐπὶ δεξιὰ γιγνέσθω τὸ πρὸς ἕω. 


It should be noted that no real inconsistency is involved. 
In the Laws and Epinomis, as in the Timaeus, movement ἐπὶ 
δεξιά is that type of movement which is today called “ counter- 
clockwise.” *t The point of view is different; but if one is 
conscious of the relativity of directions, one may change one’s 
standpoint and yet not be inconsistent. It is inaccurate to say, 
as Heath does, op. cit., p. 161, that Timaeus 36 C is “in con- 
tradiction to the observation in the Laws that motion to the 
right is motion towards the east.” ** 

The last sentence of the quotation from the Laws indicates— 
if such indication is needed **—that Plato is aware of the rela- 
tivity of movement ἐπὶ δεξιά. It indicates further, as it seems 
to me, that Plato wishes to make it clear that he is speaking 
from the standpoint of a man in the northern hemisphere,* or, 
as Boeckh and Heath express it, that he is using “ popular 
language.” 88 

Ἐπὶ δεξιά, as used by Plato and Aristotle of the movements of 
heavenly bodies, means, then, “ counterclockwise.” Does the 
expression have the same meaning when it is used in Attic 


**The comment of Εἰ. B. England (ed. Laws, Manchester, University 
Press, 1921) on the passage is erroneous: “’Emi δεξιά, i. e., following the 
sun, or, as we should say, the hands of the clock....” There is a better 
comment in Martin, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 44. 

*? Taylor, op. cit., p. 151, speaks similarly of a contradiction. Already 
Proclus observed a contradiction between the Timaeus and the Epinomis 
and concluded that the Epinomis was spurious. What he noted, however, 
was not any inconsistency in the use of ἐπὶ δεξιά but an inconsistency in 
astronomical theory. The observation of Proclus is cited in the 
Προλεγόμενα τῆς Πλάτωνος Φιλοσοφίας, ch. 25 (C. F. Hermann, ed. Plato, 
Vol. VI, p. 218). 

*° See note 25. 

** One would not be justified in inferring from the use of γιγνέσθω that 
ἐπὶ δεξιά, when applied to circular movement, was an ambiguous term in 
the Attic Greek of Plato’s day (as “to the right” is in English; cf. 
notes 7 and 8), and that Plato wrote πρὸς ἕω to make it clear that he 
meant “counterclockwise.” I find no evidence of such ambiguity before 
the time of the Περὶ Ψυχᾶς Κόσμω καὶ Φύσιος (cf. n. 27). The fact that 
movement ἐπὶ δεξιά was considered by the Athenians to be the superior 
type of movement and was used at their social gatherings would tend 
to keep the meaning of ἐπὶ δεξιά in Attic Greek definite and unchanged. 

ὅδ Of. Boeckh, op. cit., p. 32; Heath, op. cit., p. 163. 
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Greek to designate the direction of a movement along a social 
circle, as in Plato’s Symposium, 177 D, where it is proposed that 
the banqueters make speeches following the order ἐπὶ δεξιά, or 
in Symposium, 223 C, where Agathon, Aristophanes, and Soc- 
rates are drinking ἐπὶ δεξιά ἢ 36 

Though I can find no example in which the context makes it 
clear that movement ἐπὶ δεξιά along a social circle is counter- 
clockwise movement, yet it seems to me practically certain that 
this is always the case. My reason is as follows. Along a social 
circle movement “to the right” naturally means movement 
from one man to his right hand neighbor. Such movement is 
counterclockwise. With regard to movements across the sky, 
whether they be movements of heavenly bodies or of birds of 
augury, the situation is different.*7 Movement “to the right,” 
of objects in the sky, would naturally mean clockwise movement. 
For example, the daily movement of the sun, as observed in the 
northern hemisphere, is toward the right of the observer, and 
clockwise. One might then expect ἐπὶ δεξιά to refer to clockwise 
movement when applied to objects in the sky and to counter- 
clockwise movement when applied to objects passing along a 
social circle.** But we have found, on the contrary, that in the 
De Caelo ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιά is used to designate counterclockwise revolu- 
tion of heavenly bodies. How did this come about? The most 
reasonable answer, it seems to me, is that ἐπὶ δεξιά or ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιά, 
which means “to the right,” acquired the meaning “ counter- 
clockwise ” in social situations (in which for example, the wine, 
circulating from a man to his right-hand neighbor, goes counter- 
clockwise) and that this meaning was generalized so that the 
phrase came to designate counterclockwise movement even in 
the heavens. It would be strange indeed if ἐπὶ δεξιά when applied 
to movement across the sky should mean “ counterclockwise ”— 
as the De Caelo passage proves that it does—and when applied 
to movement along a social circle should mean “ clockwise”; 
for in both cases the movement would be to the left hand.*® 


36 Similar examples occur in Plato, Symp., 214 B and Rep. IV, 420E; 
Critias (quoted by Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, X, 432E and XIII, 
600 E) ; Anaxandrides (ibid., XI, 464 A). 

87 Leaf, on Iliad, XII, 239 (ed. 2) comments on this difference. 

88 Indeed it is in this twofold way that Darbishire, op. cit., esp. pp. 77; 
78, and 87, interprets ἐπὶ δεξιά. 

8° Counterclockwise movement across a sky is movement to the left 
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In Aristophanes, Aves, 1567-8, ἐπὶ δεξιά is to be interpreted in 
the light of the preceding discussion.*° The passage reads: 


οὗτος, τὶ Spas; ἐπ᾿ GploTep οὕτως ἀμπέχει" 


οὐ μεταβαλεῖ θοἰμάτιον ὧδ᾽ ἐπὶ δεξιά : ** 


Poseidon is addressing the barbarian god, who is draping the 
himation about himself in an uncouth manner. The proper 
way of putting on the himation is described by Amelung as 
follows: *? “ Deshalb liess man nun [i.e. from the early fifth 
century on] iiber die linke Schulter nach vorne nur ein kurzes 
Ende herabhangen, fiihrte die gréssere Masse des Mantels um 
den Riicken, dann unter der rechten Achsel nach vorne und hier 
wieder aufwirts zur linken Schulter, iiber die man den letzten 
Zipfel heriiberlegte, sodasz er im Riicken niederhing.” The 
barbarian god is ludicrously throwing the garment about him 
with a clockwise movement, when the proper method is to drape 
it with a counterclockwise movement in the manner described 
by Amelung. 


Have the conclusions reached for Attic Greek any bearing on 
Homer? In view of the relations that existed between Athens 
and Ionia, it seems to me that they have. Although neither in 
Homer nor in Attic Greek is there clear evidence of the meaning 
of ἐπὶ δεξιά (or an equivalent expression) when applied to move- 
ment along a social circle, yet in the light of the discussion on 
p. 256, it is very probable that both in Homer ** and in Attic 
Greek the phrase when so applied means “ counterclockwise.” 

Had the extension of the use of ἐπὶ δεξιά in the meaning 
“counterclockwise ” to movements across the sky already occurred 
when the Iliad and the Odyssey were being composed? Some 


hand of an observer who faces the moving object. Clockwise movement 
along a social circle is movement from a man to his left hand neighbor. 

“Ὁ Darbishire, op. cit., p. 82, misinterprets, as it seems to me. 

41 ἐπὶ δεξιάν RVV*. Other MSS. read ἐπιδέξια (between which and ἐπὶ 
δεξιά there seems to be little, if any, difference in use (cf. n. 2, supra). 

“ Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RH., Vol. VIII (Stuttgart, Metzler, 1913), 
p. 1610, 8. υ. himation. 

“® The Homeric instances, cited by Darbishire, op. cit., p. 78, are II. I, 
597 and VII, 184, Od., XVII, 365 and XXI, 141. For the forms used, 
ἐνδέξια and, in Od., XXI, 141, ἐπιδέξια or ἐπὶ δεξιά (the MSS. vary), cf. 
n. 2, supra. 
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scholars hold that when applied in Homer to movements across 
the sky ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά refers to counterclockwise and ἐπὶ δεξιά to 
clockwise movement. Thus on 1|., XII, 201 (219) αἰετὸς 
ὑψιπέτης ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ λαὸν ἐέργων, Jevons remarks, op. cit., p. 23: 
“A bird of ill-luck is described as keeping those to whom it boded 
ill on its left,” that is, as flying in a counterclockwise direction. 
Leaf (edd. 1 ** and 2) comments ad. loc.: “ ἐέργων, skirting the 
host on his left, i.e. flying along the line in front from right 
to left. For this sense of ἐέργειν cf. Herod., VII 43: ἐπορεύετο 
ἐνθεῦτεν ἐν ἀριστερῇ μὲν ἀπέργων Ῥοίτειον πόλιν, and so VII 109 

It should be noted, however, that in none of the relevant 
passages in Herodotus is ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά or ἐπὶ δεξιά used. In VIII, 
35 the reading is ἐν δεξιῇ; in VII, 109 ἐξ εὐωνύμου; in VII, 112 
ἐκ δεξιῆς χειρός. 

A different interpretation of the line from Homer is given by 
Patroni, who holds that the bird appeared at some point to the 
left and flew in front of and toward the right of the army. In 
part I concur, though I do not agree with Patroni in all of his 
argument.*° 

Iliad, XII, 237-240 affords a clue to Homer’s understanding 
of ἐπὶ δεξιά and ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά, when applied to movements across 
the sky. These lines are in the famous passage in which Hector 
expresses his scorn of omens as compared with nobler intimations 
of divine will. They read: 


4 ΕῚ > ~ 4 ’ 
τύνη δ᾽ οἰωνοῖσι τανυπτερύγεσσι κελεύεις 
/ ~ l4 
πείθεσθαι, τῶν οὔ τι μετατρέπομ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀλεγίζω, 
εἴ τ᾽ ἐπὶ Sei’ ἴωσι πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν τε, 


εἰ τ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ Tol ye ποτὶ ζόφον ἠερόεντα. 
Contradictory inferences have been drawn from this passage. 


“4 (1886). Many editors of the Iliad give this interpretation, which, 
as is pointed out by Ameis-Hentze, Anhang zu Homers Ilias, ed. 2, Vol. 
IV (Teubner, 1888), ad locum, is to be traced to the scholion: “ ὅτι 
ἀφορίζων ἔφη, ἐπὶ τὰ ἑαυτοῦ ἀριστερὰ ὁ ἀετός" (cited by W. Dindorf, 
Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem, Vol. I [Oxford, 1875], p. 424). 

Ἴδα, Patroni, “Il Fronte dell’Esercito Troiano nella Teichomachia 
Omerica ” (Estratto dai Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche, Ser. VI, Vol. VIII, fase. 7-12, Reale Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei [Rome, Bardi, 1932]), pp. 7-8. Professor David M. 
Robinson kindly called my attention to this study. See n. 48, infra. 
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The theory that Greek augurs faced north ** was based upon it, 
and recently there has been derived from it the inference that 
in the τειχομαχία the Trojan line faced south.*’ 

In the light of the preceding discussion, it seems to me that 
ἐπὶ δεξιά is best interpreted in this passage as a designation of 
counterclockwise movement, and ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά as a designation of 
clockwise movement.*® Literally translated, the last two lines 
read: “ Whether they go counterclockwise toward the dawn and 


46 The earliest statement of this theory which I have encountered is 
in the Clark-Ernesti edition of Homer, Vol. I (Glasgow, Duncan; London, 
Priestly; 1814), in the note on Iliad, XIII, 239. Leaf, ed. 1 of the Iliad, 
ad loc., called into question this theory, which, he states in ed. 2, ad loc., 
is “based solely, it would seem, on this passage.” Yet, though the 
evidence supporting it is slight, the theory has been widely accepted. 

Among those opposed to the theory that Greek augurs habitually faced 
north are Patroni, op. cit., p. 2, and C. Vellay, Les nouveaux aspects de 
la question de Troie (Paris, 1930), p. 33 (cited by Patroni, J. c.). The 
new edition of the Liddell and Scott Lexicon represents an advance over 
earlier editions in that s.v. δεξιός it omits the statement that Greek 
augurs faced north. 

‘7 By Patroni, op. cit., pp. 2-10. See n. 48, infra. 

481 find myself, to a considerable extent, in agreement with Patroni, 
op. cit., pp. 2-10, who maintains that a bird of good omen appears at the 
right and flies to the left in front of the observer. He shows the con- 
nection between the fact that an omen appearing at the right was 
considered favorable by the Greeks and that movement ἐπὶ de{:4a—though 
Patroni would not use the phrase in this way—was similarly considered 
favorable: a bird of good omen appears at the right of the observer and 
moves counterclockwise—Patroni would say “to the left ”—in front of 
the observer. 

On the other hand, Patroni seems to be wrong in considering the 
primary meaning of ἐπὶ δεξιά to be “ at the right.” He bases this point, 
p. 4, on the Mueller translation (1880) of Curtius-Gerth, § 463 C. While 
the Mueller translation is not available, Curtius and Gerth, Griechische 
Schulgrammatik (ed. 14 of Curtius, Prag, Tempsky, 1880), § 463 C, ex- 
presses no such idea, but on the contrary states: “ [ἐπὶ] mit dem 
Accusativ, auf etwas hin, zu... ἐπὶ δεξιά zur rechten (nach der rechten 
hin).” This statement accords with that in Hirt, Handbuch der grie- 
chischen Laut- und Formenlehre (ed. 2, Heidelberg, Winter, 1912), 
p. 314: “Der Akkusativ bei Priipositionen ist im allgemeinen der 
Richtungsakkusativ. Er steht bei... ἐπί, ‘auf etwas hin’.” 

Patroni seems to me to be mistaken also in thinking that πρὸς ἠῶ τ’ 
ἠέλιόν τε refers to the particular position which the Trojans are at the 
time occupying, and in concluding, therefore, that the Trojan line faced 
south. 
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the sun or clockwise toward the gloomy dusk.” *® The phrase 
πρὸς ἠῶ is the equivalent of πρὸς ἕω in Plato, Laws VI, 760 C-D 
(Cf. pp. 254-5). Both expressions, as it seems to me, designate 
movement against the daily course of the sun or, in other words, 
counterclockwise movement. 

The fullness of expression, with the twofold mention of 
counterclockwise movement, seems to me to be appropriate to 
the situation. To make his contemptuous utterance the more 
emphatic, Hector refers to omens in language which gives by 
implication the arguments that might be used to win respect 
for them; language which indicates that the favorable omens 
are connected with the right hand and with the source of light 
and the unfavorable ones with the left hand and the dark. 
Furthermore, this fullness of expression heightens the effect of 
the concisely noble words which Hector speaks after an interval 
of two verses: 


εἷς οἰωνὸς ἄριστος, ἀμύνεσθαι περὶ πάτρης. 


F. BRAUNLICH. 


GoucHER COLLEGE, 
Mp. 


49 While sunwise, i.e., clockwise, movement has been regarded as 
propitious by some peoples—e. g., the ancient inhabitants of India (¢f. 
Simpson, The Buddhist Praying-Wheel [London, Macmillan, 1896], pp. 87- 
103) and the Highland Scotch of today or yesterday (cf. Frazer, 
Golden Bough, ed. 3, Vol. X, p. 151n.)—and while it seems natural that 
it should be so regarded, yet it seems no less natural that movement 
toward the source of light (movement against the sun, or counterclock- 
wise) should be regarded as propitious, and movement toward the dusk 
(sunwise or clockwise movement) should be considered unpropitious. 
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X REPRESENTS A SIBILANT IN EARLY ETRUSCAN. 


The Etruscan alphabet, like the Latin, belongs to the so-called 
West Greek group where the velar aspirate is represented by Y 
(East Greek pst). The cross +,  (Hastern cht) stands for 
the compound sound ks in the Greek alphabets of this group and 
also in Latin and Faliscan. The Etruscans, however, had no 
uniliteral sign for this value 2 but expressed it by YS, a spelling 
also found in earlier inscriptions of Central Greece.® 

It therefore has been held by all modern scholars that +, X,* 
although listed in the ancient alphabets from Marsiliana, Cer- 
vetri, and Formello (“ Musteralphabete”’) > as the first of the 
supplementary signs (+ @Y), was not employed in actual epi- 
graphic usage in Etruria any more than β, δ, o and samekh, 
since there was no need for these letters. Where a cross occurs 
in Etruscan inscriptions it has been considered as a special form 
of ¢ (taw), which character indeed shows this shape, but, as we 
shall see below, in the early period only in the northern region 
of Etruria. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the letter which came to 
be used for ai in Latin is recorded in archaic inscriptions from 
Southern Etruria, the very region and period from which come 
the “ Musteralphabete ” from Cervetri and Formello (750-700 
B.C.). Its exact value cannot be defined, but it clearly repre- 
sented a sibilant, akin to sigma, by which sign it was early re- 
placed (see below). I shall transcribe this value on the follow- 
ing pages by the symbol ἃὶ in order to distinguish it from ὅ 
(M= san) and the so-called Campano-Etruscan $ (>). 


ΤΙ have held elsewhere that Kirchhoff’s distinction between a western 
and an eastern group, based chiefly on the different use of the “ supple- 
mentary signs,” is by no means a fundamental one; see Htruskisch, pp. 
61 f. 

* Nor for psi; this compound sound hardly occurs; see Fiesel, Namen 
d. griech. Mythos im Etruskischen, pp. 35 and 47. 

*See Hammarstrém, “ Die komplementiren Zeichen des griech. Alpha- 
bets” (Studia Orientalia, I), p. 188; Sommer, IF, 42, p. 101; both de- 
tive this spelling from Central Greece. 

“Both forms, the upright and the diagonal, occur in Etruria. 

*Compare the table, Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca, p. 122. 
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The evidence I can give at present is as follows: 


1) An ancient bucchero fragment, now in the University 
Museum in Philadelphia,* with two inscriptions. 


a: mibanakviluXsucisnaia = mi danakvilus sucisnaia, which 
may be translated by “ego (sum) Tanaquilis Socisenniae.” 


b: (near a sphinx, perhaps the word for sphinx) axu—=aésu," 


The dots which surround the cross in a probably stand for a 
kind of punctuation ; ὃ they also occur in some inscriptions from 
Veii, once with s, once with s (see below). A reading @anakvilut 
would be meaningless, while @anakvil-u-s is the correct genitive 
of the female praenomen danyvil known from numerous inscrip- 
tions as danyvilus (Oanxvilus in the northern region, where the 
name is rather rare).® Our form with -a- in the middle syllable 
and k& instead of x comes closest to Latin Tanaquil, Faliscan 
tanacutl, CIE, 8198, 8223; danacutl, 8168. The last word, su- 
cisnaia, belonging to the gentile name suci, Lat. Soc(c) ius,” 
shows the archaic (genitive?) ending -ata.1*_ The inscription has 
close parallels; compare 6. g. mt velelias hirminaia, CIE, 4985; 
mt ramuéas kansinata, Studi Etruschi, 1X, pp. 225 ff. 


2) An Italo-Corinthian alabastron of the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, whose inscription 1 shall publish in Studi Htruschi, 

mi licinesi mulu hirsunaiest, 
“ego datum (or factum) Licinio Hersinaeo.” 


The first 8 is written +, the second X; but the w also has two 
different forms in this inscription, namely Y and V. There is 
no doubt that we have to read ὁ, not ¢; the dative ending -si (-st) 
is found especially in the early period. 


® See Bates, Transactions, Dept. of Archaeology, Univ. of Pa. (1905), 
fig. 10, 11; pl. X, 1, I. 

7 Not atu, as I transcribed the word in Studi Htruschi, IX, p. 80. 

8 Compare Vetter, Glotta, XXIV, pp. 114 ff., whose conclusions, how- 
ever, on the basis of the facts observed seem rather far fetched. 

9 Fiesel, Das Grammat. Geschlecht im Etr., p. 59. 

10W. Schulze, ZGLE, pp. 233 and 426. 

11 Fiesel, Das Grammat. Geschlecht, p. 119. 

12T owe the knowledge of this inscription to Dr. Gisela Richter. 
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3) An ancient group of pottery inscriptions from Veii, pub- 
lished only recently by Giglioli and Nogara in a brilliant study,** 
furnishes several occurrences of X. All scholars following Nogara 
have taken the sign as ¢; but ¢ shows the regular form in all 
other inscriptions of this set.1* -+ appears in the following 
documents : 


No. 23, fig. 24: mt(ml)aymlakaxX (Nogara: mi mlay mlakat). 

No. 39, fig. 40a: mimlaymlakaX (Nogara: mi mlax mlakat). 

No. 39, fig. 40b: miniOanirX vieturicehvuluveX.... (Nogara: 
mint Oanirtie turice hvuluvet....). 

No. 2, fig. 8: ... micevenaliaXlar... (Nogara: ... nice 
venalia tlap...). 


In case we substitute s for ¢ we get in Nos. 23 and 39a the 
formula mi mlax mlakas. The same formula is found on a vase 
inscription from Cervetri, quoted by Ribezzo** as mi mlax mlacas 
pruyum (pruxum —= Greek πρόχουν). Moreover mlacas, mlayas, 
the genitive of the well known word mlay,’* occurs in other in- 
scriptions: Fabretti, CII, 2614 quater; Studi Htruscht, V, p. 
273 (Cervetri) ; CIH, 304 (Siena) ; while a form mlacat is not 


recorded. Accordingly we transcribe No. 39b as mint Oanirsue 
turice hvuluves. ... In @anirsvie, whose customary spelling is 
banursi(e),1” the -i- represents a variant, as turice in the same 
inscription for turuce>turce “dedit.” Furthermore we can 
supply huuluves[nas] (= fuluvesnas),1* a type of gentile name 


18 Not. d. Sc., ser. VI, vol. VI (1930), pp. 302 ff. 

” 1: 7: Nos. 6, 15, 18, 24, 40 (fig. 7, 16, 19, 25, 41). The cross shows 
the diagonal form (xX). It is surrounded by dots in No. 23. 

16 Riv. Indo-Gr.-It., 1932, p. 81; see also Buffa, Nuova raccolta di 
iscriziont Etrusche, No. 895. 

16 Translated by some scholars by “ placatio,” e.g. by Torp, Ztr. 
Beitrdge, II, p. 35. Others prefer “donum’”; see Trombetti, La Lingua 
Etrusca, §170. Both meanings are uncertain; I venture no translation 
at present. 

1 Probably a name; see Danielsson, ad C/E, 4947. 

**The Archaic Etruscan spelling for f is vh; but hv is found once 
more on a cup from Cervetri, see Danielsson, Glotta, XVI, p. 87. It 
need not be a misspelling, as Nogara assumes, but probably goes back to 
a Greek model. Professor Sturtevant reminds me of the fact that in 
Greek both forms of the compound sign vh and hv are employed for an 
aspirated or surd digamma (Compare Buck, Greek Dialects?, p. 45); 
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familiar in archaic inscriptions. Compare e. g. skanesnas, CIE, 
4970, cf. 5059 (Orvieto); plicasnas, Fabretti, 801 (Chiusi) ; 
velavesnag, Buonamici, Epigrafia Htrusca, 398 (Chiusi).’® 
Finally the reading of No. 2 would be venalias lar... , the first 
word representing a genitive of the proper name (see venala in 
No. 1; hardly vena la, as Nogara divides). lar... can be supple- 
mented as the genitive of the praenomen Jar@, lar61, or a gentile 
name derived from it. 

4) In the famous vase inscription from Narce, CIE, 8412, the 
forty-eighth letter is a cross () followed by a ἐ (}). Since 
double consonants are not written in Etruscan, Pauli and Herbig, 
considering the cross sign as a tau, assumed that in this special 
case one stroke was accidental (“ zufallig”) and read ὁ instead, 
thus obtaining a form aita = Αἵδης which seems to fit the text; 
but the difficulty disappears if we read -sta-. I do not dare an 
analysis of the whole inscription (which has no punctuation), 
since the divisions attempted hitherto are rather doubtful. 


5) Perhaps the strongest evidence is furnished by one of the 
ancient “ Musteralphabete ” themselves. It is inscribed on a 
bucchero vase from Viterbo, now in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, dated by Neppi Modona, who first called attention 
to it, in the later part of the seventh century B.C.?° There the 
character 8 (5) is written twice, once in its proper place before 
t, the second time in the place of X between wu and @. Neppi 
Modona explains this position by assuming a confusion between 
αἱ and the sibilant, at a time and in a region where the exact 
distinction between signs containing a sibilant was no longer 
clearly preserved,?* and he reminds us of the transposition of 


hv is even more frequent than vh. The compound sign may have served 
in Etruria and Rome to represent f, for which sound no model existed 
in the Greek alphabet. The fact that hv and vh both occur in archaic 
Etruscan inscriptions seems to favor Pauli’s explanation for the Etruscan 
sign 8 =f, which he derives from fin the combination ΕΗ (BF). 
This assumption seems to me still the most convincing of all that have 
been attempted, although it has been rejected by many modern scholars; 
but see Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca, pp. 162 ff. 

19 This type of formation has been explained convincingly by Benveniste, 
Studi Etruschi, VII, p. 253. 

20 Rendiconti ἃ. Κα. Ac. dei Lincei, Cl. d. Sc. mor., stor. e fil., Ser. VI, 
vol. 2 (1926), p. 503. 

71 7, 0., p. 507, see also Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca, p. 103, note 14. 
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signs in the alphabets from Vaste, Metapontum,” and Corinth. 
This may come close to the truth in so far as the origin of the 
sign in the specific value s is concerned (see below), but if it 
had this value in the region and at the time to which the vase 
belongs, we need no special explanation for the fact that sigma 
was written in the place of x.” 

All the evidence I have hitherto found for +, X = $ belongs 
to an ancient period and to the southern region, perhaps only 
to its southernmost part; namely, the Faliscan territory, the 
neighboring Veii, Cervetri(?), and, more northward, Tarquinii, 
and Viterbo. I know of no evidence for s in Orvieto, a place, 
which according to its geographical position, may in early times 
have been in close contact with the cities of Central Etruria, 
especially with Chiusi. It seems possible, however, that the sign 
once existed in Orvieto too but was dropped still earlier than in 
the south, where it must have been lost after 600 B. C. or at 
least in the course of the sixth century. This may have been 
partly due to the gradual transformation of the letter taw (see 
below). In the early period, however, the Southern Etruscans 
employ the Greek form T sometimes tilted and with a slight lower- 


ing of the horizontal stroke ({) as e.g. in Veii. One can easily 
convince oneself of this by going through the older inscriptions 
from Tarquinii and Orvieto. I may furthermore quote the 
archaic vase from Tragliatella, now published by Giglioli in 
Studi Etruscht, III, pp. 111 ff.; the bucchero, treated by Ham- 


*2 As to the Messapic signs, compare Whatmough, Classical Quarterly, 
XIX (1925), pp. 69 f. and The Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy, ΤΙ, pp. 531 f. 
See below p. 268. 

38 Probably we must change the reading also in an archaic bucchero 
from Tarquinii, Fabretti, 2333ter, whose inscription has been read as: 
milardatartinaia; but I think we must transcribe mi laréa éarésinaia 
or mi laréas arsinaia (compare Arsina, Arsinius, Schulze, ΖΑ͂, p. 127). 
I prefer the latter division since I have not found an example with αὶ in 
initial position (see below), although I cannot cite another instance of 
an old genitive laréas. Furthermore, Fabretti (2184) transcribes the 
inscription on an ancient fibula from Vulci as: mimammerse Xartesi. 
Danielsson corrects to mi mamerce cartesi (in Sertum Philologicum 
Johannson oblatum). Since I cannot get hold of his article at present, 
Tam not sure whether this reading is based on a reéxamination of the 
document (now in the Museum of the Vatican); but perhaps we must 
read mi mamerceé artesi. 
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marstrém, id. loc., IV, pp. 261ff., and the kylix from Tar- 
quinii, discussed so brilliantly by the same author in V, pp. 
363 ff. The only exception to this rule that I have found comes 
again from Orvieto, where in an inscription possibly as early as 
the sixth century B. C., the ¢ in velturus shows the form +- (CIE, 
4970). But a single case proves nothing in comparison with 
the contrary evidence. Not until the fifth century B.C. are forms 
of ¢ similar to a cross employed, and these become more com- 
mon after 400, when a uniform alphabet (“ gemeinetruskisches 
Alphabet”) ** replaces the local varieties. In this later period 
we find also the form / (e. g. in Magliano, CIE, 5237), known 
from the Umbrian alphabet. 

The situation is different in Central Etruria, where K =¢ 
occurs rather early.” Compare 6. g. CIH, 1136, 3235; Fabretti, 
809 and 809bis, all from Chiusi. X and + are also written in 
the so-called North Etruscan alphabets, which probably were 
borrowed from Etruria proper.*® In Central Etruria apparently 
Χ, +s was not used, perhaps in order to avoid a confusion 
with ¢. I cannot decide whether the Central Etruscan shape of 
¢ was taken over from the alphabetic source or whether it was an 
innovation.” The latter assumption seems to be favored by the 
fact that we have also the form T, f in archaic inscriptions of 
Central Etruria, as e.g., in Chiusi, Fabretti, 806, and on the 
famous stele and cup from Vetulonia, ΟἽ ΕἸ, 5213 and Buonamici, 
Epigrafia Htrusca, 385, tav. XLV. 

At any rate the different meaning of the cross in the ancient 
period provides new evidence for the original difference between 
a southern and a northern type of the Etruscan alphabet, which 
was first indicated by the ingenious researches of Magnus Ham- 


*%*Hammarstrém, Atti del Primo Convento Internazionale (Comitato 
permanente per l’Etruria), pp. 253 f. 

**Compare Hammarstrém, Die komplementdren Zeichen d. griech. 
Alphabets, pp. 191 ff. The evidence he gives for the usage of T and X 
fits the facts, but since the southern value of X = § was unknown when 
he wrote, he does not draw a sharp line between the northern and the 
southern forms. 

26 See Sommer, IF, XLII, p. 93. 

27 Compare for the Semitic forms of tau, Ullman, A.J. A., XXXVIII 
(1934), p. 364. According to Sommer, /.c., p. 91 the Etruscan form is 
“eine Riickkehr zur dlteren semitischen Form.” 
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marstrém.?® We may perhaps add another observation that also 
points toward such a distinction. The sounds transcribed by s 
and § (sigma and san) are likely to have had originally a different 
phonetic value in Etruscan.”® It is well known that, while in 
the earlier periods only -§ occurs in the northern provinces, the 
Southern Etruscan employ -s in this position. The same holds 
for the old dative ending, -si in Central Etruria and -si in the 
South, which probably is to be analyzed as -S-i(-s-i). (As to the 
sibilant in initial position, a rule cannot be given at present. 
Some words show s- in the South, ὅ- in Central Etruria and vice 
versa.) Now there seems to be a striking parallel between the 
usage of Central Etruscan -§ and Southern -s. Compare above: 
1, danakvilu-s ; 2, licine-si, hirsunaie-s1 ; 3, mlaka-s, venalia-s ; fur- 
thermore hvuluves[nas] (see plicasnas, velavesnag, cited above). 
As to Oanirstie we have the corresponding forms with South 
Etruscan 8, CIF, 4947 (Orvieto) and Fabretti, III, 391 (Cer- 
vetri), but also in Chiusi this word shows -s- (Fabretti, 803bis). 
This seems, however, no objection to the general rule, since the 
combination rs is probably subject to special phonetic condi- 
tions.°° We therefore may conclude from the material, as far as 
it is available at present, that in the southernmost region ὃ ex- 
pressed the value which was represented by § in Central Etruria. 
In the course of time the distinction was dropped in favor of 
sigma, which spread in the South just as c in the same region 
replaced & and 4, and thereby the differentiation of the three 
guttural signs was lost. It may be added that in the earliest 
Southern inscriptions we have only rare occurrences of ὅ, although 
it is found, e.g. in Fabretti, 2404.5 

It must be mentioned here, at least in passing, that the 
existence of an Etruscan X = ὃ touches also, to some extent, 
the origin of the Latin alphabet. Many modern scholars believe 
that this was borrowed from the Etruscans, as no doubt were the 
Umbrian and the Oscan alphabets. Does it, however, seem prob- 
able that the Romans not only reintroduced β, δ, and 0, but also 


δ Most recently, Studi Htruschi, V, p. 373. 

39 Hammarstrém, “ Zum lemnisch-phrygischen Alphabet ” (Commenta- 
tiones in honorem I. A. Heikel), pp. 92 f. 

** Hammarstrém, Zum lemnisch-phrygischen Alphabet, pp. 91 f. 

* This inscription has only ὅ; compare Fiesel, Studi Etruschi, IX, 
p. 249. 
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reéstablished for the same value that it had in the West 
Greek alphabets, although this sign was actually employed for a 
sibilant in Etruria? 

We have still to examine the origin of the sign X —s. The 
cross (+, ) exists also in the Messapic alphabet, where it has 
been considered as a sibilant by Pauli and recently by What- 
mough (see note 22). According to Hammarstrém * this sign, 
if Pauli was right, was derived from samekh, perhaps from its 
special form in the “ Musteralphabete” (HJ). This suggests 
the same possibility for the Etruscan +—s. But Hammar- 
strém perhaps would have come to a different result, if he had 
known the pottery inscriptions from Veii and Viterbo, which had 
not been published when he wrote. Whatever the actual history 
of the sign may be, however, it is certain that the Etruscans 
themselves identified it in sibilant value with the “supple- 
mentary ” character X ; otherwise we cannot explain the occur- 
rence of sigma in the position of X in the Viterbo alphabet. I 
therefore believe that our examination has to proceed from this 
identity. 

As to the question when and where the sign first came to be 
employed for a sibilant, we are completely in the dark. In case 
the usage originated in Etruria we might think of a sound sub- 
stitution. The compound sound ks (ys) does not occur in 
Etruscan in initial position, and in the older inscriptions is 
rare in the final one.** If we take into consideration that the 
name Φοῖνιξ is written as guints (CIF, 5251, Vulci),°* we may 
assume that by transcribing foreign names which contained 
X =é the Etruscans employed this character for the sibilant 
they actually pronounced instead of ks. Again there may have 
been an early phonetic change, to which the spelling KX =s is 


82 Beitrdge z. Geschichte d. etr., lat. u. griech. Alphabete, p. 54. What- 
mough (Prae-Italic Dialects, II, pp. 531f.) derives the form + from 
samekh, but thinks that X may have developed from \%. This certainly 
does not hold for the Etruscan sign. It is possible to take pq as a trans- 
formation of X (The Pamphylian X [si], according to Keil and Hem- 
marstrém, goes back to West Greek X). But the Campano-Etruscan | 
evidently is a transformation of M (san), as Hammarstrém has shown 
(Beitrége, p.4). Compare the form pq, ΟἼΕΙ, 2520 and ΝΜ in the place 
of san in the Nola alphabet, Fabretti, 2766. 

88 It occurs e.g. CIH, 5213 and Fabretti, 2609. 

84 Fiesel, Namen des griech. Mythos, pp. 46 f. 
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due. We know from our historic material that Etruscan tends 
to drop s before gutturals and dentals; compare e. g. the forms 
of the proper names acsi, aysi > ahsi > asi; Lat. Buxurius. Htr. 
pusnei,®> pisla, Etr. mastr, Lat. Mastrius belong together with 
the appellatives macstrna (CIE, 5267), macstrev (Fabretti, 
2100),®* recorded earlier than the proper names. We have 
furthermore elsntre besides the customary el (a) xsntre = ᾿Αλέξαν- 
δρος. 7. A prehistoric law changing ks, xs to (s)s might have 
caused the sibilantic usage of a sign which originally expressed 
the compound sound ks. 

Finally we have to face the possibility that the representation 
of a sibilant by X is not an Etruscan innovation but goes back 
to an older source. In case the Etruscans received the alphabet 
already in a pre-Italic domicile (an opinion held by a number 
of scholars), they, or a part of them,** might have made use of 
a character X = § which existed in some alphabet there. If we 
consider this possibility, new light may perhaps be thrown on 
the sign -++ of the Lycian alphabet which by most scholars has 
been regarded as an h.*® The chief reason for assuming that 
value is seen in the transcription of Greek proper names such as 
Ἔμβρομος = Lyc. +épruma, +mpraima; ᾿Αμόργης = +umryya ; 
‘Opas = -++ura. Furthermore there seems to occur an inter- 
change of + and V, which latter character probably expressed 
avelar spirant. (Kalinka’s transcription & is confusing).*° But 
in case ++ stands for ἢ we have the strange fact that the sign is 
missing precisely with names that show the spiritus asper in 
Greek; e.g., arppayus = "Aprayos; ekatamla = ‘Exaropvas 
(-ericle = Ἡρακλῆς is quite uncertain). Therefore a suggestion 
made by Thurneysen “1 (although it has been rejected by various 


© Schulze, ZGLE, 214. “Das x ist noch erhalten in Buxurius... 
und Baxius . . . schon im Etruskischen zerstért. .. .” 

** ZGLE, 85 f.; Danielsson ad CIE, 5267; Herbig, IF, 37, p. 185, note 2 
(from Latin magister?). 

51 Fiesel, Namen des griech. Mythos, p. 44. As to the dentals, com- 
pare uhtave, utavi = Octav(i)us, ZGLEH, 201; ataiun = ’Axralwy, Fiesel, 
Le. p. 37. 

**Hammarstrém explains the difference between the Etruscan alpha- 
bets of Southern and Central Etruria by assuming several currents of 
immigration. 

*° See the table, Kalinka, 7AM, I, 6, 7. 

““See Deeters, Pauly-Wissowa, RE, XIII, 2287. 

“ K.Z., XXXV, pp. 224 f. 
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scholars) ,*? seems to explain the facts much better than the 
definition +—h. He holds that + stands for a glottal stop, 
which he transcribes with the lenis sign, leaving open the ques- 
tion whether the Lycian language was psilotic or merely lacked 
a special character for h. This assumption would fit excellently 
the distribution of - with Greek names. As to the variation 
between + and x, an alternation between the glottal stop and 
a guttural spirant does not seem incredible; in Accadian, e.g, 
under certain conditions, h is substituted for aleph.** At any 
rate, what we really know is the fact that the Lycian sign + 
covered a value that in intervocalic position developed from a 
former sibilant still preserved in the so-called dialect B, where 
the genitive suffix --+-7 appears as -si; ** the sibilant is found in 
such proper names as A-++amdsi and Mésewe-+-.*° It seems 
possible that +- originally represented a sibilant, close to 8, and 
the sign was kept throughout the change to h or to the glottal 
stop, as the case may be. It then came to be employed in the 
new value also in words where the underlying sound cannot be 
traced back to an old sibilant. Since the history and the early 


usage of the “ supplementary ” signs is in large part obscure,“ 
this suggestion, which ties up the Lycian sign with the Etruscan, 
might well be taken into consideration. 


Eva FI&sEL. 
Yate GraDUATE ScHOOL. 


*2 Compare Pedersen, Nordisk Tidskrift for Filologi, Tredie Raekke, 
bind VII, 83. (The glottal stop, by the way, would be aleph and not 
ajin, as Pedersen calls it.) 

‘8 Compare Thureau-Dangin, Le Syllabaire Accadien, p. 37; Labat, 
L’Akkadien de Boghaz-kéi, p. 32. 

“4 Meriggi, Rendiconti della R. Ac. dei Lincei, Ser. VI, vol. IV, pp. 
414. 

46 Meriggi, IF, XLVI, p. 161, note 3. The value of the Carian sign 
+, which is regarded as a spirant by Bork (see Archiv fiir Schreib- und 
Buchwesen, 1930, p. 4), is doubtful. Compare Brandenstein, Klio, 
XXVIT, p. 72, who takes it as p or ρ΄. By the way, the value that Bock 
gives to -+ approaches that of a sibilant: see Skizze des Liikischen, 
pp. 8:1. 

46 The following possibility must at least be mentioned. It seems that 
the original value of Y is (western) kh, and that the usage +, X = 
kh is secondary, compare Ullman, AJA, XXXVIII, p. 273. We might 
ask whether +, X was not an old sibilant sign which came to be used 
for in the West as the sibilant samekh did in the East. This would 
explain the s-value of +, Χ in the Etruscan, Messapic, and Lycian(?) 
alphabets. But I am, of course, aware of the difficulties arising from 
the eastern use of +, X = kh. 


Ε 


GOTHIC MISCELLANIES. 


I. Regarding the Gothic Abstract Nouns in -ifa: -ida and 
in 

So far as I know, no complete list of the synonymous usage 
of the Gothic abstracts in -ija: -ida with those in -et has 
ever been offered. The complete list (if no oversight has 
occurred) is as follows: atrzipa : atrzei (πλάνη) ; armahairtipa : 
armahairtet (ἔλεος) : daubtha : daubet (πώρωσις) : diuprpa : 
diupet (βάθος) ; garathtipa : garathtet (δικαιοσύνη) ; gauripa : 
gauret (λύπη); hauhtba: hauhet (ὕψος): hlutripa : hlutrer 
(εἰλικρίνεια) ; kauret (βάρος); swiknipa : swiknei 
(ἁγνεία); unhrainiba: unhrainet (ἀκαθαρσία); wnsweripa : 
unsweret (dtipia); witwodipa : witwodet (μαρτυρία), thirteen 
cases in all. 

Friedrich Kauffmann (“Der Stil der got. Bibel,” Zettsch. f. 
deutsche Philologie, XLVIII, p. 205) says: “ Die produktivitat 
des suffixes -iba steht ausser frage. Aber noch kraftiger hat 
-οἱ gewuchert.” 

By counting the occurrences of these two suffixes (-ipa : -ida 
and -ein) as they appear in the Vocabulary of Streitberg’s 
Gotische Bibel, I have found 37 of the former to 94 of the latter.* 
This list is no doubt somewhat inexact, but it shows approxi- 
mately the relation of frequency with which these two suffixes 
occur in the Goth. text; i.e., out of the total number of occur- 
rences of both suffixes the ein-suffix occurs more than twice as 
often as does the ipa- : ida-suffix (approximately 71% to 29%). 

It has been noted that ein-formations sometimes denote con- 
crete objects. The list? of such etn-formations is aipei 
“Mutter,” baurper “Biirde,” *hwairnei® “ Schidel,” kilpei 
“Mutterleib,” maret “Meer,” pramstet “Heuschrecke.” No 
other examples have been added to this list by Goth. scholars, 


*If different compounds occur with identical last component part, 
they are listed as one occurrence (6. g., niujiba : ana-, in-=1). I have 
also included with Streitberg as ein-stems the acc. sing. forms maplein 
(λαλιά) J, 8, 43 and wnwerein (ἀγανάκτησις), k, 7, 11. 

*Cf. Braune, Got. Grm.’°, §113. Streitberg in his list (Got. Hle- 
mentarb.°-*°, § 157) omits baurpei. 

*The word *hwairnei occurs only once, hwairneins stabs Mk. 15, 22, 
and may possibly represent an adjective (cf. Gallée, Gutiska, 1, 37). 
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nor have any ipa- : ida-formations been classified as denoting 
concrete objects. Nevertheless, it seems to me that there are 
several cases both of eim- and of ἐῤα- : tda-formations which 
denote a concrete idea derived from an abstract notion, such as 
in the English words “(a) youth,” “(a) beauty.” The concrete 
idea simply denotes an object having the same characteristic as 
the abstract (cf. English “ youth” > “a young man”). These 
concrete objects will therefore denote certain types of things 
(or persons) having the characteristic denoted by the derivative 
adjective (substantive or verb). 


A. Type of Place, Region. 

Afgrundipa (ἄβυσσος) “ Abgrund”; aupida (ἐρημία) “ Wiiste”; 
bairgahet (ὀρεινὴ [χώρα] “ Gebirgsland.” These words cannot 
properly be classified as genuine abstracts, since they do not 
denote a quality or condition but a specific concrete thing which 
has that quality; 6. g., afgrundipa (OHG abgrunti, OS afgrundi) 
denotes “the bottomless place” (Grk. a-Bvocos) ; aupida (OHG 
δα) “the desert region, waste land”; bairgahei “the moun- 
tainous region.” Of the Greek originals only ἐρημ-ία (aupida) 
shows an abstract formation—which, however, denotes here a 
concrete idea “ waste land.” With the concrete aupida “ waste 
land” compare the genuine abstract hauhipa (ὕψος) “ height,” 
and with the concrete bairgahei “mountainous region ” compare 
the genuine abstract diwpet (βάθος) “ depth.” 


B. Many People, Crowd, Throng. 

Manager (πλῆθος, λαός, ὄχλος) “Menge” is classified by 
Streitberg * (op. cit., § 157) as an abstract; the word, however, 
does not denote an abstract idea (“condition of being many 
(manags), greatness, bulk, size,” etc.) but a concrete idea 
“people who are many, crowd, throng” (cf. the corresponding 
Greek abstract formation πλῆθος or the Latin multitudo). With 
the concrete manage “crowd” compare the genuine abstract 
(mikils “much,” mikilet (μέγεθος) “ Grosse ”’). 


C. Appearance, Type of Form, Form. 


Gudaskaunei (θεοῦ μορφή) “ Gottesgestalt ” denotes a concrete 
idea: skaunei (skauns “anmutig, schén”) — “ Schonheit, 


* Likewise Kieckers, Handb. der vergl. got. Grm., § 104. 
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beauty? > “beautiful form” translating the Greek μορφή, 
“form.” The abstract idea “divine beauty ” may still linger 
but the concrete idea is perfectly patent. 


D. Type of Festival. 


Inniujipa (τὰ ἐγκαίνια) “Fest der Tempelweihe” signifies 
“the renewal, renewing [of the temple]” > “the festival of 
renewal, dedication.” The abstract idea “renewal” (niujis 
“new”) has passed over into a concrete notion which has this 
quality (“new”); compare the genuine abstracts niusipa 
(καινότης) “ Neuheit,” anantujipa (dvaxaivwors) “ Erneuerung.” 


K. Type of Mercy, Alms. 


Armahairtipa translates not only ἔλεος “mercy” (= arma- 
hairtet) M. 9, 18; L. 1, 72, but also ἐλεημοσύνη “ almsgiving ” 
> “alms.” The abstract formation armahairtipa has thus ac- 
quired a concrete sense exactly as has the original Greek abstract 
ἐλεημοσύνη. 

Where the Greek original expresses an abstract idea by using 
aword different from the corresponding concrete idea the Gothic 
regularly does the same (e.g., cf. the abstract πλοῦτος : gabet 
“wealth ” but κτήματα, χρήματα, ἀργύριον : faihw “money” ). 
But we may assume that in certain cases a concrete notion de- 
veloped out of the abstract already in PG times (e.g., hliftus 
(κλέπτης) “thief ” represents an original abstract formation ὃ 
in -tu like kustus “ Beweis,” *wahstus “ Wachstum,” etc.). 

An example of the ja-abstracts which has passed over into a 
concrete sense analogous to the foregoing examples of the 
ipa- : ida- and ein-abstracts is andwairpi, which translates not 
only the idea of “presence” (ἔμπροσθεν, ἔναντι, etc.) but also 
the concrete idea of “face, person” (πρόσωπον). 

In regard to the abstract formation gab-et (πλοῦτος) “ Reich- 
tum” we should have expected a form *gabig-ei or *gabeig-ei 
derived from the corresponding adjective gabigs : gabeigs 
(πλούσιος), especially since we also possess the derivative adverb 
gabig-aba and the verbs gabeigjan : gabignan. 

The abstract gab-ei is according to the current view identified 5 


°Cf. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre der altgerm. Dialekte, 
§§ 29, 133. 
*Cf. Feist, Htym. Wtb. der got. Spr., gabei. 
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with the root gab- in giban, gaf. But if this hypothesis is cor- 
rect why do we not have a form” * gab-eiget : *gab-1ger accord- 
ing to the regular pattern of ein-formations derived from adjec- 
tives with an adjectival suffix (cf. mik-tlet, man-aget, etc.) ἢ 
Then again, if the current view is correct, we must assume for 
the abstract gab-ei (—OHG geba: kep-i) an adjective® PG 
*gab-, related to the verb *gebdan, for which there is no support. 
For these two reasons it seems to me that the root gab- in gab-ei 
should be separated from the root gab- in giban : gaf. 

The semantic similarity between gab-ei “wealth” and gab- 
eigs “wealthy ” is no proof of an etymological identity. We 
must first remove the formal difficulties before we can even con- 
sider the semantic phases of the problem. ‘These formal diffi- 
culties have been removed by Bugge ® who identifies gab-ei with 
Lat. cdpia < *co-opia (adj. *co-ops). According to Feist (loc. 
cit.) Bugge’s derivation is “verfehlt,” but Bugge at least re- 
moves the formal difficulties which still remain in the case of 
Feist’s identification of gab-ei with giban: gaf. Whether 
Bugge’s derivation is correct or not, is a different question. 


II. Regarding the Formation of the Nomen Agentis af-étja 
Fresser, itibermassiger Esser.” 


This verbal substantive is correctly identified by Feist, Uhlen- 
beck, and others with the ON verbal substantive of-dt “ iiber- 
miassiges Essen.” It is not likely, however, that the Goth. noun 
[af-] étja is derived directly from the substantive 19 *é¢ (> ON 


7 Jellineck (Geschichte der got. Sprache, ὃ 225) answers this question 
by assuming that the form gabei served as an adjectival abstract in 
place of the regular formation *gabeigei : *gabigei : “Das zugehérige 
Subst. kommt nicht vor, denn gabei ‘Reichtum’ ist selbst wie ein 
Adjektivabstraktum gebildet.” But this does not answer the question 
as to why the form gabei should in the first place have existed instead 
of the regular formation. The adjective gab-eigs may be directly derived 
from gabei. 

8 For we do not find elsewhere any verbal abstract in -ei derived from 
a strong verb without evidence of a corresponding verbal adjective: 
e.g., [balwa-] wései (wésum) is supported by ON [glad-] verr, and 
wréket (wrékum) shows the “Dehnstufe” present in an adjective 
*wréks. Corresponding to these verbal abstracts we should expect a 
form *gébei (gébum, adj. *géfs) instead of gabei. 

®° PBB, 12, pp. 416 f. See also Kluge, op. cit., § 116, Anm. 1. 

10 Cf. H. Grewolds, “ Die got. Komposita in ihrem Verhiltnis zu denen 
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ét : OE δὲ : OS at : OHG Gz) but rather from the verbal ad- 
jective of the i-declension *ét-i- > ON @tr “ essbar, edible.” Goth, 
[af-] étja most likely represents a substantivized verbal adjective 
with “Dehnstufe” (*ét-1-: étwm, cf. anda-néms : némum) 
denoting “ one who is capable of or disposed to drink too much,” 
an idea inherent in the adjective *éti- “capable of eating or 
being eaten.” 

In favor of this contention is the large number of neuter 
verbal substantives of the ja-declension in ΟΝ * based on the 
“Dehnstufe ” of the verb (cf. nema “ ability to learn,” nemr 
“quick to learn ” == Goth. -néms; sti “a seat,” *setr —= Goth. 
-séts, MHG [truht-] seze; [tungu-] skedv “bad language,” 
skedr “injurious, noxious,” etc.). There is no reason why we 
should not assume that these verbal substantives owe their ja- 
suffix to the corresponding ja-verbal adjective (—1-adj. in 
Gothic) especially since these substantives do not represent 
nomina agentis with which the j-suffix is so often connected. 

It is reasonable to assume then that the j-suffix in Goth. 
-étja’* is primary, derived from the original 1-suffix in the 
adjective *ét-t-, just as the j-suffix in ON ett (< *étja) “ edible 
thing” from @tr (< *étjaR) “ edible.” 

On the other hand, Goth. af-drugkja “ drunkard” could not 
have originally signified “one who is capable of or disposed to 
drink too much ” but simply “ one who drinks or has drunk too 
much,” since -drugk-ja is not derived from a verbal t-adjective— 
which does not exist in the third ablaut series—but from the 
verbal stem drugk- as in drugk-um; drugk-ans : drugk-an-ei : 
OHG trunk, on a level with [arbi-] numja; OHG [erbi-] nomo 
“inheritor ”; verb ném-um : num-ans. For arbi-numja “ in- 


der griech. Vorlage,” KZ, 60, p. 33, who derives Goth. [af-] étja from 
the verbal substantive *-2¢ > ON -dét. He says: “In der Regel aber 
wihlen die gotischen Bildungen dieser Art [Nomina agentis] den indi- 
rekten Weg iiber ein Abstraktsubstantivum. ... Auch afdrugkja und 
afétja wird man hierher rechnen diirfen; beziiglich der ihnen zugrunde 
liegenden Abstrakta vgl. aisl. ofét sowie ahd. in ubardzeze intin ubar- 
trunke Tat. 146, 4.” 

Cf. Chas. Ὁ. Buchanan, “ Substantivized Adjectives in Old Norse,” 
p. 538. Language Dissertation, No. XV (1933), published by the Lin- 
guistic Society of America. 

“But *[uz-] éta (ue-étin dat. sing. L. 2, 7; 12, 16) “manger” 
derived directly from the verbal abstract *ét. 
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heritor ” a formation parallel to af-étja would be *arbi-némja 
“one capable, having the right to inherit.” With [af-] étja 
compare OHG ézzo “eater, one who eats,” hélfo “helper,” 
gébo “giver,” none of which connotes anything beyond the 
simple act implied in the verbs ézzan, hélfan, géban. 


III. Nuta — ἁλιεύς “catcher > fisher.” 


It is a question whether H. V. Helten in his article on Goth. 
Kontrafakturen (JEGPh., X XIX, pp. 332-351, 489-509) should 
not have included Goth. nuta as an imitation of the Grk. word 
ἁλιεύς, since it is not only a literal rendering of the Grk. word 
but has no counterpart in the other Germ. languages. If nuta 
does not represent a Kontrafaktur of the Grk. ἁλιεύς, why did 
the Goth. scribe not use the usual word fiskja instead of nuta?*® 

In the two passages (Mk. 1,17; L. 5,10) where nuta occurs 
it is used in connection with manne (nutans manne “ fishers 
of men”). The derived sense of the word nutans here points 
towards the conclusion that the Goth. scribe imitated the Grk. 
word “ catcher > fisher,” since the phrase fiskja manne obviously 
could be used only in a metaphorical sense. The Grk. word 
ἁλιεύς has here an exclusively religious sense, which the Goth. 
scribe rendered by its counterpart nuta “catcher, taker.” 


IV. The Prefixes ana- and du- in Connection with Inchoative 
Verbs. 


Inchoative or inceptive verbs denote the beginning of an 
action. In connection with such verbs the adverbial prefixes 
ana- and du- emphasize this inceptive force. The clearest ex- 
ample of this is seen in the verbs for “ begin,” viz. ana-, du- 
stodjan : du-ginnan. 


Ana-stodjan ** (causative to standan: stop) ἐν-έρχεσθαι 
Lat. in-cipere (ana- — ἐν-, in-) “to make stand into > start 
on something” (cf. OHG stantan cum inf. “begin” : NHG 
an-fangen “take hold on > start on, begin”). 


18 Cf. von Grienberger. Untersuchungen zur got. Wortkunde, p. 168. 

14 The Grk. originals for these inchoative verbs are quoted from A. L. 
Rice, “ Gothic Prepositional Compounds in their Relation to their Greek 
Originals,” Language Dissertation, No. XI (1932), published by the 
Linguistic Society of America. 
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Ana-stodeins (verbal noun) —<dpyx7 : ἀπ-αρχή (= “ beginning 
from”). 

Du-stodjan : du-ginnan == ἄρχεσθαι : προ(-ς) -ἐν-άρχεσθαι (du- 
= προς “towards” : ἐν- “into, on”). 

Du-ginnan also = ἐπι-χειρεῖν (du- = ém- “ onto”) “take im 
hand > attempt, start out to do.” 

Ana-wairps (verbal adj. from wairhan “ become”) “ future ” 
= ἐρχόμενος “ coming” : μέλλων “ about to be” (cf. German zu- 
kiinfttg “coming to > future”; zu- —= ana- : kiinftig 
= warps). 

Du-ga-windan [sik] — ἐμ-πλέκεσθαι “ sich verwickeln, become 
en-tangled ” (du- == éu-), i.e., “ get mixed up into.” 

Ana-silan = κοπάξειν “ verstummen, become quiet.” 

Ana-slawan = παύεσθαι “ still werden, become quiet.” 

Ana-slepan = κοιμᾶσθαι : ἀφ-υπνοῦν “ go to sleep, ein-schlafen, 
ent-schlafen ” (ent- —= ἀφ- “ go off to sleep,” cf. ana-stodews : 
ἐπ-αρχή). 

Ana-drigkan [sik] —= μεθύσκεσθαι “ drink oneself into [intoxi- 
cation], get drunk ” (ana- = -ox- inchoative suffix). 

Ana-hamon = ἐπ-εν-δύεσθαι “put on oneself” [in addition 


= ér-] > “become clothed in” (ana- = ἐν-). 
Ana-hweilan = ἀνα-παύειν “to get into a state of rest > be- 
come refreshed ” (ana- = ἀνα-). 


This list could no doubt be extended but it is sufficient for 
our purpose, viz. to show that the prefixes ana- : du- “to, to- 
wards ” indicate the inceptive action denoted by inchoative verbs. 
As may be seen by the list, ana- is much more frequent than 
du- even where the Greek original does not contain the corre- 
sponding prefix dva-. 


V. The Pejorative Force of the Prefix ana- “to, towards, 
> against.” 

Ana-gipan (βλασ-φημεῖν) “speak against > speak ill of, 
lander, abuse”; similarly ana-qiss (βλασ-φημία) “ speaking 
against > slander, abuse”; ana-mahtjan (iBpifev)*® “do vio- 
lence to, treat shamefully” : ana-mahts (ὕβρις) “violence to, 
shameful treatment.” 


* For other Grk. verbs denoting “ mistreat " which Goth. ana-mahtjan 
translates see Rice under ana-mahtjan, 77. 
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As a translation counterpart (“Kontrafaktur”) of βλασ- 
φημεῖν : βλασ-φημία we have waja-merjan : waja-meret (βλασ- 
τς waja- “woe, evil,” -merjan = φημεῖν “ say, announce”). 

Fr. Kauffmann 15 considers ana-qipan : ana-qiss a “ Kontra- 
faktur ” of Grk. ἀνα-θεματίζειν : ἀνά-θεμα “ curse.” 

Against this hypothesis is the fact that, although Goth. ana- 
is the formal semantic equivalent of Grk. ἀνα-, Goth. -qipan 
“say, speak” does not correspond to Grk. -θεματίζειν either 
semantically or formally; Grk. ἀνα-θεματίζειν means “bind one- 
self (τί-θη-μι “ put, place”) to (ἀνα-) a curse > to curse.” 

That ana-qipan : ana-giss most likely represents native pre- 
Wulfilian Goth. words for “slander, abuse” (cf. ga-naitjan 
“offend ”: naiteins —= βλασφημία) is supported by the parallel 
sense of ON d- < ana- (cf. especially d-mela “ speak against 
> blame” with Goth. ana-gipan “speak against > abuse, 
slander”: also d-minna “remind one of > ad-monish, warn 
against”; d-kera “a charge against, accusation”; fera “ taunt,” 
a-fera “bring taunts against, reproach”). 

We see then that, whereas -gipan represents the semantic 
equivalent of -φημεῖν, ana- “against” does not represent the 
semantic equivalent of βλασ- “ evil” but has acquired the sense 
of “evil” from the native Goth. development of “ to, towards” 
> “against”; “to say something against one” τες “to speak 
ill of, slander, abuse.” Therefore Goth. ana-qiban cannot be 
considered either as a “ Kontrafaktur ” of, or a semantic ana- 
logue to Grk. βλασ-φημεῖν. 

As semantic analogues to Goth. ana-qipan (aside from the 
ON verbal forms in d-) may be mentioned Goth. ga-nattjan 
“offend ” : naiteins = βλασφημία (if Goth. nait- is related to 
ON hneita “to push,” as Professor H. V. Velten 17 maintains) 
and Latin pejorative verbs with the prefixes ad- : ob-, such as 
ac-cusadre “bring a suit (causa) against > ac-cuse”; ad-monére 


Ἰδοῦ, “Der Stil der got. Bibel,” Zeitsch. f. deutsche Philologie, 
XLVIII, p. 196: “... das auffillige anagiban K. 10, 30 (βλασφημεῖν) 
samt anagiss C. 3, 8; T. 6, 4 (βλασφημία) wird man als kontrafaktur 
von ἀναθεματίζειν bezw. ἀνάθεμα in anspruch nehmen.” 

17 Cf. “Studies in the Gothic Vocabulary,” JEGPh., XXIX, p. 505. 
Velten does not state here his authority for, or his arguments in favor 
of this relationship. One fundamental difficulty in proving this rela- 
tionship is the presence of the ON initial h- (see my article on this 
question, Lang., III, p. 170). At any rate, the derivation of Goth. 
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“warn against — ad-monish”; of-fendere “strike against 
> offend,” etc. 


VI. The Prefix in- with Verbs Expressing a State of Mind. 


In-agjan (éu-Bpyacba) “put into a state of fear > reprove, 
chide.” 

In-aljanon (παρα-ζηλοῦν) “put into a state of wrath, make 
angry.” 

In-drobnan (ταράσσεσθαι) “get into a troubled state, be 
troubled.” 

In-feinan (σπλαγχνίζεσθαι) “get into a merciful state, have 
mercy.” 

In-gramjan (παρ-οξύνειν) “ put into a state of irritation, pro- 
voke.” Cf. ON gramr “ angry.” 

In-rauhtjan (ἐμ-βριμᾶσθαι) “ get into a state of anger, become 
angry.” 

In-reiran (σείεσθαι) “ get into a state of trembling, tremble.” 

In-swinpjan (ἐν-δυναμοῦν, κατ-ισχύειν) “put into a state of 
strength, strengthen.” 

In-tundnan (πυροῦσθαι) “ get into a burning condition, burn ” 
(metaphorically, K. %, 9). Cf. in-tandjan (κατα-καίειν) “ set 
fire to, burn ” (physically). 

In-wagjan (ἀνα-σείειν, ταράσσειν) “ put into a state of commo- 
tion, trouble.” Cf. in-drobnan (ταράσσεσθαι) “be troubled.” 


Of these ten verbs four have no corresponding prefix 18 in the 
Greek, viz. in-drobnan (ταράσσεσθαι), in-feinan (σπλαγχνίζεσθαι), 
in-reiran (σείεσθαι), in-tundnan (πυροῦσθαι). 

This fact indicates that the use of the prefix in- in the sense 
in question represents a native idiomatic usage ?® even where the 


nait- is too uncertain to warrant any speculation as to the semantic 
development involved. 

The Goth. noun bi-stugq “striking against > offense,” which Velten 
compares (loc. cit.) to Lat. of-fendere : Goth. ga-naitjan, I consider to 
be a translation loan from the Grk. προσ-κοπή : πρόσ-κομμα “ striking 
against > offense” on a level with Lat. of-fensio : Germ. An-stoss. 

18 Cf. also in-wagjan = ταράσσειν, but the Goth. prefix in- here may 
have been suggested by the Grk. prefix dva- in dva-celew which in-wagjan 
also translates. 

* Cf. the adjective in-ahs (φρόνιμος) “wise” and the corresponding 
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Greek verb has a corresponding prefix (ἐμ-, mapa-, xata-, dva-). 
This usage was undoubtedly strengthened by the example of the 
Grk. prefix (especially the phonetically equivalent éu- < ἐν-), 
but it is clear that the Goth. prefix in- in these verbs does not 
represent a “ Kontrafaktur ” of the Grk. prefix but (in the case 
of éu-) simply a semantic analogue (cf. Germ. ein-schlafen, 
-bilden, -leuchten, etc.). 

Finally it should be noted that the prefix inn- is never used 
in this derived sense but only in the basic, physical sense “ into” 
(cf. inn-gaggan, -bairan, -letban, -twhan, etc.). 


VII. *Frius “frost, cold”; driuso “ precipice, slope.” 


For Goth. *frius (dat. sing. frius-a, k. 11, 27) we find no 
counterpart in the other Germ. dialects (cf. *fruz-a > ON fror : 
frer; *frust-az > ON frost, OE forst, OS-OHG frost). If Goth. 
*frius represents a verbal substantive (to friusan) we should 
have expected a form *frus, τὰ. i-stem, with the low grade ablaut 
vowel uw on a level with drus (driusan), plaihs (pliuhan). How 
then are we to explain the high ablaut grade iu in the verbal 
substantive *frius instead of uw? If we can explain this, we can 
likewise explain why the noun *frius does not appear as a 
masculine 1-stem. 

The high ablaut grade iw appears very frequently in adjec- 
tives: e.g., diups, liubs, liuts (luton, ON lita, laut : lutum, 
lotinn), ga-riuds, *riureis (or *riurs), stuks (siukan). 

We may explain the ablaut diphthong tu in *friws as due to 
the fact that *frius represents a substantivized adjective *frius-a- 
“freezing, cold”; *frius — “something freezing, cold,” ψύχος 
(cf. stwks : siukan). 

With *frius compare the ON substantivized adjective bjigr,” 
ΤΆ. a-stem, “tumor, blister, swelling,” from the verbal adjective 
bjugr “bending, curved” (bjiiga “bend ”’). 


abstract in-ahei (σωφροσύνη) “prudence, thoughtfulness ” denoting a 
state of mind (also OE in-fréd “very wise > old”). 

The intensive force of in- in adjectives and adjectival substantives of 
the type in-winds “perverse, verkehrt” : im-windipa “injustice” (OE 
in-frod “very wise,” ON i-grénn “greenish,” é-grér “ grayish”) most 
probably developed from an original sense of “being in a certain 
condition.” 

2° See Buchanan, p. 22. 
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Similarly we may attribute the ablaut diphthong «ww in 
drius-o 74 “ precipice, slope” (driusan “to fall”) to a verbal 
adjective *drius-a-*? “falling” (cf. OHG biugo “a curve” : 
ON bjuiga “sausage” from a verbal adjective *beug-a- “ bend- 
ing” > ON bjug-r). 

With *frius : ON fror (< *fruz-az) compare liugn (liugan) : 
ON lyge, OE ly3e : ly3en, OHG lugina. The Goth. form liugn 
with ablaut diphthong iw may go back to an adjective with na- 
suffix *liug-ns “lying” (cf. *atrk-ns, *gair-ns, *tb-ns, 
*swik-ns, etc.). 

For substantivized adjectives (neuter a-stems) compare (with 
*frius) [un-] piup “ Boses, Gutes” [piup-eigs, ON pydr], 
ubil “ Boses,” dius “wild animal” (ON dyr, OE déor, OHG 
tior) < IE *dheus-6. 


VIII. Regarding the Grammatical Change ῥ᾽» d in sandjan 
“send” : sinps “a going, time.” 
According to the current view sandjan is derived from a lost 
strong verb *sinfban : *sanpb “go”; sand-jan “to cause to go 
> send.” 


There is no reason for assuming the existence of an original 
strong verb. The fact that the verb sandjan shows the result of 
Verner’s Law indicates rather that there was no corresponding 
strong verb ** *sinban : *sanp, for otherwise we should have 


1 Goth. driuso translates literally the Grk. word κρημνός “ something 
hanging down (κρεμάννυμι “hang, suspend”) > precipitous slope, preci- 
pice” and may represent a “ Kontrafaktur ” of the Grk. word, especially 
since the Goth. word driuso has no formal counterpart in North and 
West Germ. (cf. Germ. Ab-hang, Halde: ON hallr “geneigt”: halir 
“slope ”). 

*2 North and West Germ. *liud3- > ON lydr, OE léod, OS liud, OHG liut 
“people ” related to Goth. liudan “ grow ” may likewise be derived from 
an adjective *liud- “growing, mature,” i.e., “der Erwachsene” (cf. 
Germ. Mensch < *manniskan : adj. Goth. mannisks). 

3 Cf. Kluge, § 228. With *liug-ns “lying” compare ana-laug-ns 
(with ni-suffix) “ verborgen.” 

Ga-liug n. a-stem may, like *frius, represent a substantivized adjec- 
tive (*-liug-a “ lying, false”). See von Bahder, Die Verbalabstracta, 
p. 202. 

** Cf. Jellinek, Geschichte der got. Spr., ὃ 64, Anm. 2: “Dass neben 
sandjan je ein starkes *sinpban gelegen hat, ist héchst zweifelhaft. Ags. 
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expected a form *sanp-jan according to the general tendency in 
Gothic for the unvoiced spirant of the strong verb to displace 
the phonetically correct voiced spirant of the corresponding jan- 
verb (cf. kiusan : kaus: kausjan; hlahjan: hloh : hlohjan, 
etc.). 

The reason for assuming the existence of a strong verb *sinpan 
is the fact that the radical vowel of the jan-verb sand-jan con- 
forms with that of the preterit sing. *sanp. But the jan-verbs 
are not derived from the preterit sing. of the corresponding 
strong verbs; they represent simply the same ablaut stage as 
occurs in the preterit sing. of the corresponding jan-verbs. 

We may therefore easily explain the verb sand-jan as repre- 
senting the a grade of the 3rd ablaut series, the ὁ grade of which 
is represented in the substantive *sinps (cf. *sinbs : sand-jan 
with bindan : band : *band-jan > ON benda). 

Similarly in the 2nd ablaut series we have, 6. g., diups “ deep” 
(ga-diup-jan “vertiefen”) : daup-jan “make go deep, dip, 
baptize” (cf. kiusan : kaus : kaus-jan). 

There is no more reason for assuming a strong verb *sinpan : 
*sanp in connection with sandjan than for assuming a strong 
verb *diwpan : *daup in connection with daup-jan. 

Jellinek adds (loc. cit.) the remark: “ Selbstverstandlich ist 
d in (ana-, du-) stodjan : standan.” 

Just why the d in -stodjan is “selbstverstandlich” is not 
clear to me. In view of the / in the preterit sing. form stop 
(cf. stop-uh J. 18, 5) we should have expected a form *-stop-jan. 
Verner’s Law has obtained in -stodjan in spite of stob(p}), which 
fact is clearly not in keeping with the usual tendency for the 
phonetically correct voiced spirant of the jan-verb to be displaced 
by the unvoiced spirant of the corresponding strong verb. 

The d in sand-jan does not prove that a strong verb *sinpan : 
*sanp did not originally exist (cf. -stodjan : stop (p)) but 
merely serves as an argument against the existence of the strong 
verb in question. 


ahd. heisst das Verbum sinnan; diese ganz abweichende Form macht die 
Erhaltung des d von sandjan begreiflich.” 

All efforts to derive OE-OHG sinn-an from *sinp- seem unconvincing. 
At least the validity of the assumption that OE-OHG sinn-an goes back 
to PG *sintn-an < IE *sentnon- (see Fick, p. 430 under senp) or to PG 
*sinp-jan (see Pedersen, JF, II, p. 316) is too doubtful to warrant any 
definite conclusions. 
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We may assume then the verb sand-jan as a denominative 
causative verb to sinps “going”; i.e., sand-jan “to cause a 
going, cause to go > send.” 


IX. The Preposition und Denoting the Degree of Difference 
with Comparatives. 


Examples are: und filu mais (πολλῷ μᾶλλον) L. 18, 39; k. 3, 
9,11; Ph. 1, 23 “by much more”; und hwan filu mais (πόσῳ 
μᾶλλον) M. 10, 25 “by how much more” : ni und watht iusiza 
skalka (οὐδὲν διαφέρει δούλου) G. 4, 1 “He is not (by) a whit 
better than a slave.” 

The preposition wnd here preserves its literal force, i.e., 
“Tmore, better] up to [this point or degree] ”; the two propo- 
sitions compared differ in degree “up to this much.” This 
degree of difference has an adversative implication inherent in 
a comparison of inequality,> i.e., “wp to so much” implies 
“not more than this much.” This adversative force of und is 
clear when wnd is not used with comparatives, 6. g., in Mk. 6, 23 
giba pus und halba piudangardja meina (δώσω σοι ἕως ἡμίσους 
τῆς βασιλείας pov) “1 shall give thee wp to (not more than) 
the half of my kingdom.” Just as here und denotes the 
limitation of the quantity, so with the comparative und marks 
the limitation of the degree of difference. This limitation has 
an adversative force which is already implied in a comparison 
of inequality. 

From this adversative force both German um “ around, about ” 
and Eng. by < OE bi = Goth. bi “ around, about” may have 
developed when used to denote the degree of difference (“um 
80 viel mehr,” “by so much more”). The difference “ around ” 
a thing excludes that thing from something else, 1. 6., the com- 
parative degree is excluded from the positive. In support of 
this contention compare Eng. but : a-bout both from OE -bitan 
< *be-iitan “ outside.” But is used for than in negative phrases 
implying a comparison (cf. “nothing but [nothing other 
than], no one else but,” etc.). Similarly compare Eng. without 
= not having, Swed. utan = without, and also but after a nega- 
tive = German sondern lit. “ cut off from, excluded from > but.” 


* Cf. G. W. Small, The Comparison of Inequality (Johns Hopkins 
Dissertation, 1924), pp. 101 ff. 
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The only difference between the usage of Goth. und and 
German um : Eng. by is that Goth. und marks the limitation 
(“up to so much more”) of the degree of difference, whereas 
the German wm : Eng. by denote the degree of difference from 
the viewpoint of exclusion (i. e., “ about, around = no farther”), 

It will be noted that in this construction Goth. und has no 
counterpart in the Grk. original. This fact points towards the 
conclusion that here the Gothic felt the necessity for denoting 
the degree of difference. This difference is denoted in the Grk. 
by the dative case (πολλῷ : πόσῳ) and in G. 4, 1 οὐδὲν διαφέρει 
δούλου by an adverbial accusative οὐδὲν (“he differs in no re- 
spect”). Evidently then case function alone was not always 
sufficient in Gothic for denoting the degree of difference, for 
hwan “by how much” represents an original instrumental- 
ablative 25 and the substantive watht can be used adverbially in 
the accusative case (πὶ watht) parallel to Grk. οὐδέν. We have 
here then an advance in the use of prepositions 27 in place of case 
functions such as occurred, e. g., after the comparative (aw in 
place of the dative-instrumental). 


X. Regarding the PG Accent of the nan-Verbs. 


Hirt has assumed ** that the PG accent rested upon the root 
syllable. Huis contention rests upon forms of the type fra-lusnan, 
patrsnan, ufar-hafnan, af-lifnan, us-geisnan with unvoiced 
spirant in the root syllable. But the unvoiced spirant here may 
be due to the influence of the derivative verb or adjective and 
therefore none of Hirt’s examples (with the possible exception 
of af-lifnan) can prove anything as to the position of the PG 
accent. With fra-lusnan compare the low ablaut grade of the 
corresponding strong verb. ἰδίην : lusans (inf. liusan); with 
patirsnan compare similarly patirsum : patirsans and the adjec- 
tive patrs-us ; with ufar-hafnan compare the strong verb hafjan : 
hafans. 

Only af-lifnan preserves an unvoiced spirant (f) in contrast 


39 Cf. my article “Gothic Notes,” A.J. P., LIII, pp. 53-54. 

*7It will be noted that in the phrases und filu mais, und hwan filu 
mais the genitive filaus denoting degree of difference (cf. filaus mais 
K. 7, 13) is not used. 

38 Handb. des Urgerm., I ὃ 60, 2; II § 130, b. 
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to the voiced consonant (6) in b1-laibjan “ iibrig lassen” from 
which is postulated a strong verb *bi-leiban.”° 

Where a voiced spirant occurs in the root syllable of a nan-verb 
this may likewise be explained as due to the voiced spirant of the 
derivative form and therefore has not necessarily anything to do 
with the position of the PG@ accent (cf., e.g., gaskaidnan : 
skaidan; minznan < *minniz-nan : *minniz > mins “ less”). 


XI. pata diwano (τὸ θνητόν) “ Mortal.” 


According to the current view *diwans represents the past 
part. form of a verb *diwan “to die.” But in that case fata 
diwano would most likely have signified “that which is dead ” 
(cf. dau-ps “ dead”) and not “that which may die = mortal.” 

It is therefore far more plausible to assume that the adjective 
*diwans represents simply a verbal adjective in -an, which was 
apart from the verbal system. We may assume a verbal stem 
*diw- (in ablaut relation to dau-ps : *dawjan > ON deyja, 
etc.) to which the adjectival suffix -an lent the same force (viz. 
“capable of ”) as inherent in the corresponding Grk. verbal 
suffix -rév (θνη-τόν), in the Lat. suffix -alis (mort-alis), or in the 
NHG suffix -lich (sterb-lich, tot-lich). Adjectives with an-suffix 
(outside the verbal system) denoting a condition are common in 
Germ. especially in WGerm. (cf. OHG off-an “open,” towg-an 
“hidden,” trock-an “dry”; OS fag-an “happy,” etc.). 

Whether a verb *diwan actually existed or not, the adjectival 
form *diw-ans with an-suffix served to differentiate the idea of 
“mortal” from “dead.” But if the verbs *diwan did exist 
why was it driven out by [ga-] swiltan : gadaupnan? 


ALBERT ΜΟΒΕῪ STURTEVANT. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


δ Whether the form bilaif of the Goth. Calendar represents the pret. 
sing. of a verb *bileiban is doubtful. Cf. Jellinek, ibid., § 189, Anm. 2. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM OF POSIDONIUS. 


Since only a few fragments of the works of Posidonius have 
survived, it is necessary to reconstruct his philosophical system. 
Such a reconstruction was first attempted in the beginning of 
the 19th century after the fragments had been collected.* It 
was naturally restricted to the understanding of those testi- 
monies. But then, from the end of the 19th century on, the 
fragments were supposed not to be sufficient material. Scholars 
therefore tried to replace the missing direct data by tracing down 
the influences of Posidonius on later philosophers. Many 
theories were granted as being indirectly Posidonian, because 
they seemed to fit either to one of the fragments itself or to the 
consequences to be drawn from it.2 This method was applied 
even down to the most recent times. For in regard to the basic 
principle, it is no essential alteration that the “inner form ” of 
Posidonian thinking, felt intuitively rather than demonstrated, 
decided what theories could be attributed to Posidonius.® 


The interpretation of the Posidonian philosophy changed a 
good deal with the modification of the method of reconstruction. 
First, the system was visualized as a Stoic theory influenced 
more or less by Plato and Aristotle. Posidonius was believed to 
be an eclectic thinker of not too great importance and in- 


1 Posidonit Rhodii reliquiae collegit I. Bake, Lugd. Bat., 1810. The 
collection, motivated only by the intention to bring together the state- 
ments of the pupil of Panaetius (p. 262), is far from being satisfactory. 
Some fragments are missing, some quotations have been discovered 
since that time. The text is to a great extent incorrect since the 
editions used by Bake are antiquated. 

2This begins with the dissertation of P. Corssen, De Posidonio 
auctore, 1878. Cf. O. Gruppe, Berichte iiber die Literatur zur antiken 
Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 1898-1905, p. 168, and R. Jones, 
Classical Philology, XVIII (1923), p. 202. Later, many books were 
written following the same procedure, the most important of which 
are W. W. Jaeger, Nemesios v. Emesa, Berlin, 1914, p. 2, and I. 
Heinemann, Poseidonios’ metaphysische Schriften I, Breslau, 1921; IJ, 
Breslau, 1928. Cf. also R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Ciceros philoso- 
phischen Schriften, Leipzig, 1882, IJ, pp. 1 ff. 

*K. Reinhardt, Poseidonios, Miinchen, 1921, p. 2 (in the following 
quoted as Reinhardt, I). 
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dividuality.* But when the new method of tracing down the in- 
fluences was introduced, the Posidonian philosophy was regarded 
as the starting point of Neoplatonism. Posidonius passed for 
a religious thinker, for the first to connect Oriental and Greek 
thought. Almost all Greek philosophy of later centuries was 
based on his work.® Finally, Posidonius was characterized as a 
philosopher whose system is founded on sciences. To him spirit 
and nature were only two different aspects of the same power; 
he was a monistic thinker, the first vitalist of antiquity. Posi- 
donius was now considered to be the last Greek philosopher 
before the beginning of that epoch during which Greek and 
Oriental thought were united.® 

These three conceptions of Posidonian philosophy stand in 
opposition to one another. Which of them really represents his 
system? At the moment, this question cannot be answered. 
But the dilemma must be solved. The study of the influence of 
Posidonius on later authors led at best to probabilities which 
are worthless, since the different theories refute one another.’ 
Certainty can only be reached by determining the work of 
Posidonius, proceeding from those fragments alone which are 


‘Cf. H. Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, 1836-38, III, p. 701. Ch. 
A. Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, 
Berlin, 1866, II, 2, p. 236 (Die Eklektik und Synkretistik (!) 4. 
Abschnitt). E. Zeller, Geschichte der Philosophie der Griechen, Leipzig, 
1880, III, 1, pp. 570 ff., although he accepts some results of Corssen and 
later authors, is more inclined to the previous manner of interpreting 
the philosophy of Posidonius; cf. especially pp. 577, 578, 579. He is 
therefore criticized by Jaeger, 1. c., p. 25, 1. 

5 Cf. A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, Berlin, 1892, p. 
400; Jaeger, l.c., p. 120, p. 2 and passim. It is above all Jaeger’s inter- 
pretation which is adopted by Ubherweg-Praechter, Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie, Berlin, 1926, I, p. 478, 2; cf. R. Reitzenstein, 
Die Hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, Leipzig, 1927, p. 5. 

°K. Reinhardt, 1. c., pp. 3-18 and Kosmos und Sympathie, Miinchen, 
1926 (in the following quoted as Reinhardt, II). A change of Rein- 
hardt’s opinion pointed out by M. Pohlenz, Géttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1926, p. 306, is denied by Reinhardt himself, “ Poseidonios, tiber Ur- 
sprung und Entartung,” Orient und Antike, VI (1928), p. 54. 

‘The first to contradict this method as such was Gruppe, I. c. 
Through philosophical argumentation, it was rejected by Jones, l. c. and 
The Platonism of Plutarch, Chicago, 1916, since Neoplatonism ought 
to be traced to Platonic sources not to Stoic dogmas. Cf. also the 
objections of Crénert, Gnomon, VI (1930), pp. 152 ff. 
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preserved as direct quotations under his name. And yet, such 
an interpretation was always made in a fortuitous rather than 
in a deliberate and comprehensive manner.® Whether the inter- 
pretation cannot succeed in reproducing the system or it is 
possible to understand the philosophy from the fragments—in 
either case, the basis of judgment should have been established 
in this way.®° 

It is my aim, therefore, to attempt the reconstruction of the 
philosophical system by interpreting the fragments alone. I 
shall presume only that Posidonius was a Stoic philosopher, 
deeply influenced like his teacher Panaetius by Platonic and 
Aristotelian theories. So much is certain.’° In order to under- 
stand the scattered and abbreviated testimonies, it is necessary, 
therefore, and advantageous to correlate them to the general 
Stoic theory as well as sometimes to the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle. 


I. 


Division and Aim of Philosophy. 


Posidonius divides philosophy into three parts: physics, 
ethics, and logic, and believes that it is necessary to begin the 


8 Bake collects the material without interpreting it. In the works 
of Ritter and Brandis the general outlines of the philosophy of Posi- 
donius are very briefly sketched. His scientific research is not taken 
into account at all. Zeller uses many of the Posidonian fragments for 
the reconstruction of the Stoic philosophy, but in speaking about Posi- 
donius he does not consider them again, 1. c., p. 584, 3. No special 
inquiry into Posidonian philosophy restricted to the fragments has 
ever been made. 

9 Reinhardt, I, pp. 39ff. declares the understanding of the doxo- 
graphical material to be impossible. Through this study of the frag- 
ments the further question may also be decided, as to whether the new 
collection of the available material, demanded by Reinhardt (I, praef.) 
and Pohlenz, Géttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 1922, p. 164, would be useful 
or not. Moreover the form such a collection should take has to be 
determined in this way: it is necessary to decide whether direct quota- 
tions alone should be printed or influenced passages too and, if 80, 
which ones. Cf. n. 131. 

1°Galen, de placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, ed. I. Miiller, Leipzig, 
1874, e.g. p. 405, 9. Strabo, II, 3, 8, p. 104. As regards Panaetius cf. 
Zeller, l.c., p. 560, 4. 
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philosophical inquiry with physics.** It is important, however, 
to emphasize that these three spheres cannot be separated from 
one another. The parts of philosophy cannot be compared with 
the parts of a garden, with plants and fruits and walls. They 
belong together, like the parts of the human organism. Physics 
has to be compared with blood and flesh, logic with bones and 
nerves, ethics with the soul.’ As certain as the inseparable 
connection of those provinces may be, still it is not clear whether 
they are merely co-ordinated or to a certain extent subordi- 
nated.** In any case, the goal of philosophy is to lay down the 
principles which are the presuppositions of knowledge, to find 
general statements, not special statements, to understand the 
whole, not the individual2* And one should not stand aloof 
from philosophy because of the disagreement of opinion, for by 
such an argument life as a whole would be destroyed. 


11 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 39: Τριμερῇ φασὶν εἶναι τὸν κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν 
λόγον. εἶναι γὰρ αὐτοῦ τὸ μέν τι φυσικόν, τὸ δὲ ἠθικόν, τὸ δὲ λογικόν. οὕτω δὲ. . . 
καὶ Ποσειδώνιος. VII, 41: Παναίτιος δὲ καὶ Ποσειδώνιος ἀπὸ τῶν φυσικῶν ἄρχον- 
rat, καθά φησι Φανίας ὁ Ποσειδωνίον γνώριμος ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τῶν Ποσειδωνείων 
σχολῶν. The subdivision of physics made by Posidonius (cf. ibid., VII, 
84) is not preserved. 

12Sextus Empiricus, adversus logicos, I, 19: ὁ δὲ Ποσειδώνιος, ἐπεὶ τὰ 
μὲν μέρη τῆς φιλοσοφίας ἀχώριστά ἐστιν ἀλλήλων, τὰ δὲ φυτὰ τῶν καρπῶν ἕτερα 
θεωρεῖται καὶ τὰ τείχη τῶν φυτῶν κεχώρισται, ζώῳ μᾶλλον εἰκάζειν ἠξίου τὴν 
φιλοσοφίαν, αἵματι μὲν καὶ σαρξὶ τὸ φυσικόν, ὀστέοις δὲ καὶ νεύροις τὸ λογικόν, 
ψυχῇ δὲ τὸ ἠθικόν. 

18 According to Zeller, l.c., pp. 60-62, it is possible to determine 
the sequence of the parts of philosophy by some general considerations. 
About this problem cf. n. 126. As regards the réle of the organism in 
the Posidonian system, cf. p. 299. 

14 Cf. Plutarch, Pompeius, chap. 42, 5: Ποσειδώνιος δὲ καὶ τὴν ἀκρόασιν 
ἀνέγραψεν ἣν ἔσχεν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ (sc. τοῦ Πομπηΐου) πρὸς Ἑρμαγόραν τὸν ῥήτορα 
περὶ τῆς καθόλου ζητήσεως ἀντιταξάμενος. and the interpretation of H. ν. 
Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dion von Prusa, Berlin, 1898, p. 93. 
Simplicius, in Aristotelis Physic., ed. H. Diels, Berlin, 1882; Commen- 
taria in Aristotelem Graeca, X, pp. 291, 34-292, 31. The characteriza- 
tion of the Posidonian system by Reitzenstein (Hermes 65 [1930], p. 
81, and Mysterienreligionen, l. c., p. 135) is based entirely on indirect 
conclusions. The same is true of Reinhardt’s interpretation, I, pp. 43 ff. 
Concerning the relation between philosophy and the individual sciences 
cf. pp. 319 ff. 

δ Diogenes Laertius, VII, 129 :δοκεῖ δ᾽ αὐτοῖς μηδὲ διὰ τὴν διαφωνίαν ἀφίσ- 
τασθαι φιλοσοφίας, ἐπεὶ τῷ λόγῳ τούτῳ προλείψειν ὅλον τὸν βίον, ws καὶ Ποσειδώ- 
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Physics. 


Posidonius like all the other Stoics holds two principles to 
be existent in the universe, the active and the passive. The 
passive is the unqualified substance, the matter; the active is 
the reason contained in it, the God. For He is everlasting and 
throughout the whole of matter He creates each individual 
thing.** It is matter and God, then, which constitute the 
universe. 

The first of these two principles Posidonius defines more 
accurately as follows: “The matter and substance of all things 
is without quality and form as far as it has no distinct form of 
its own or quality in itself. But always it is in a certain form 
and quality. And as far as reality is concerned the existing 
substance is different from the matter only in our thought.” 1 
What does that mean? The Stoics, in general, distinguish 
between matter and elements. To them matter, the passive 
principle, is unqualified substance, incorporeal and destitute of 
form. The existing substance, the elements, are endowed with 
form and quality.. They are created by God from the principle 
of matter, and, therefore, they are really differentiated from the 
latter in regard to their existence.1* Posidonius, too, assumes 


vibs φησιν ἐν τοῖς προτρεπτικοῖς, Although Posidonius is here in agree- 
ment with other Stoics, the theory is of special significance for him. 
Cf. Diogenes Laertius, VII, 91 and p. 318. Cf. also H. G. Gadamer, 
Hermes 63 (1928), pp. 145-6. 

16 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 134: Δοκεῖ δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀρχὰς εἶναι τῶν ὅλων δύο, 
τὸ ποιοῦν καὶ τὸ πάσχον. τὸ μὲν οὖν πάσχον εἶναι τὴν ἄποιον οὐσίαν τὴν ὕλην, τὸ δὲ 
ποιοῦν τὸν ἐν αὐτῇ λόγον τὸν θεόν. τοῦτον γὰρ ἀΐδιον ὄντα διὰ πάσης αὐτῆς δημιουρ- 
γεῖν ἕκαστα. τίθησι δὲ τὸ δόγμα τοῦτο... . καὶ Ποσειδώνιος ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ τοῦ 
φυσικοῦ λόγου. The subdivision of physics, made by Posidonius (cf. VII, 
84 and 132), is not preserved. 

17 Doxographi Graeci, p. 458, 8-11: ΓἜφησε δὲ ὁ Ποσειδώνιος τὴν τῶν ὅλων 
οὐσίαν καὶ ὕλην ἄποιον καὶ ἄμορφον εἶναι, καθ᾽ ὅσον οὐδὲν ἀποτεταγμένον ἴδιον ἔχει 
σχῆμα οὐδὲ ποιότητα καθ᾽ αὑτήν. ἀεὶ 5 ἔν τινι σχήματι καὶ ποιότητι εἶναι. δια» 
φέρειν δὲ τὴν οὐσίαν τῆς ὕλης τὴν οὖσαν κατὰ τὴν ὑπόστασιν ἐπινοίᾳ μόνον. 

18 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 134, 136, 137. Sextus Empiricus, adversus 
mathematicos X, 312. Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ed. H. v. Arnim, 
II, frags. 303, 321. Seneca, de providentia V, 9. Zeller, 1. c., p. 130, 2. 
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a matter which is unqualified and destitute of form. But this 
matter can be distinguished only by thought. It is a kind of 
logical presupposition. All that is real is existing substance, 
the elements. Posidonius then renounces the real existence of 
matter as such, and, in consequence of that, the creation of ele- 
ments from matter. The elements exist always as the material 
principle. Compared with the general Stoic dogma this concep- 
tion of matter is heretical. Posidonius also refutes the Platonic 
dogma according to which matter is unqualified.*® He agrees 
with Aristotle in the denial of the existence of matter destitute of 
all attributes. But, whereas the difference between matter and 
elements is considered by Aristotle to be the difference between 
potentiality and actuality of the same substance, it is established 
by Posidonius as a difference between existence in thought and in 
reality.2° The Posidonian definition of the first principle of the 
universe is original with him. 

As regards the second principle, Posidonius declares: “God 
is intellectual spirit extending throughout the whole sub- 
stance.” *4_ God is omnipresent intellect. And “ God is intel- 
lectual spirit like fire. He has no form, but He can be altered 
into what He wants and can become equal to what He wants.” 7? 
The existence of God is destitute of form. The quality of His 
essence, although it is definite, may be changed into everything. 
The whole world, therefore, is declared again to be the sub- 
stance of God.” The action. of God consists in His ruling of the 
world: “God governs the whole.” ** The Stoics, in general, 
also define God as material reason extending throughout matter 


19 Plato, Timaeus 5la. 

30 Zeller, l.c., II, 2, pp. 315-17; Bernays, Abhandlungen der Berliner 
Akademie, 1876, p. 12. Concerning the difference between thought and 
reality cf. p. 317. 

“1 Commenta Lucani, ed. H. Usener, ad v. 578, p. 305: ait enim Posi- 
donius: θεός ἐστι πνεῦμα νοερὸν διῆκον δι᾽ ἁπάσης οὐσίας. deus est spiritus 
rationalis per omnem diffusus materiam. Cf. Reinhardt, II, p. 202. 

35 Doxographi Graeci, 302b 22: Ποσειδώνιος πνεῦμα νοερὸν καὶ πυρῶδες, 
οὐκ ἔχον μὲν μορφὴν μεταβάλλον δὲ εἰς ὃ βούλεται καὶ συνεξομοιούμενον πᾶσιν. Cf. 
Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, l. c., p. 135. 

38 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 148: Οὐσίαν δὲ θεοῦ. . . τὸν ὅλον κόσμον... 
καὶ Ποσειδώνιος ἐν πρώτῳ Περὶ θεῶν. 

**Laurentius Lydus, de mensibus IV, 48: Ποσειδώνιος τὸν Δία τὸν πάντα 
διοικοῦντα. 
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and to be found everywhere. But this reason creates the quali- 
ties of the elements as well as of all things, it is seminal reason.”® 
Posidonius does not mention such a creative power of God. The 
action of God apparently is restricted to the ruling of the 
world. He can only become accommodated to that which exists. 
This doctrine is entirely different from the Platonic one, accord- 
ing to which God is the maker of the world. The God of 
Aristotle is form without substance, the God of Posidonius is 
substance without form. The Aristotelian God is separated 
from the world of which he is the unmoved mover. The Posi- 
donian God is within the world. Thus, the definitions of the 
second principle of the universe are also original. 

But it might be by chance that in these definitions of God 
His power of creation is never mentioned. Furthermore, if 
God is not seminal reason, how is it possible for him to become 
the artificer of all things in the world, as Posidonius neverthe- 
less assumes? ?® However, according to Posidonius, qualified 
matter is not created at all. From the beginning, the elements 
have always existed as one of the principles of the world. 
Finally, all the Stoics declare: God is the same as nature and 
fate.27 God, the seminal reason, is, therefore, identical with 
nature, a skilful fire, proceeding methodically with its work of 
creation, and it is identical with fate, the continuous cause of 
the existent things or reason by which the world is adminis- 
tered.2* Posidonius alone contends: “ Fate is in the third 
place from Zeus. The first is Zeus, the second, nature, the third, 
fate.” ?° Thus Posidonius gives a sequence of three powers 
differing in the matter of which they are composed. Accord- 
ingly, he derives divination from God, fate, and nature, taking 


25 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 136. 

2° Cf. Diogenes Laertius, VII, 134. 

31 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 135. Dowxographi Graeci, 322b 9; 323a 9. 
Cleanthes subordinates fate at least, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta II, 
frags. 933. Cf. Zeller, 1. c., III, 1, p. 143, 3. 

38 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 156 (cf. 148) and 149. 

2° Doxographi Graeci, 324a 4: Toceddmos τρίτην ἀπὸ Διός. πρῶτον μὲν 
γὰρ εἶναι τὸν Ala, δεύτερον δὲ τὴν φύσιν, τρίτην δὲ τὴν εἱμαρμένην; ibid. 3240 
11; 620, 20. Cf. Plato, Republic X, 5976: τοῦτ᾽ ἄρα ἔσται καὶ ὁ τραγῳδο- 
ποιός, εἴπερ μιμητής ἐστι, τρίτος τις ἀπὸ βασιλέως καὶ τῆς ἀληθείας πεφυκώς, καὶ 
πάντες οἱ ἄλλοι μιμηταί,. Cf. The Republic of Plato, ed. by James Adam, 
II, Cambridge, 1902, p. 464, who already quotes the Posidonian parallel. 
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them as three separate instances.*° To Posidonius, therefore, 
God is not identical with nature and fate. He does not at all 
identify reason either with the creative power of the world or 
with the continuous cause of existence. In this distinction, he 
agrees with Aristotle and Plato.** So it seems to be certain that, 
according to Posidonius, God is not seminal reason. But how 
then is God able to create all things? What are the nature and 
fate from which he is to be distinguished? Since their definition 
is not preserved, it is possible only to infer their mode of exist- 
ence, and in order to do this it is necessary to determine the 
essence of the world and the manner of processes going on in it. 

There exists only one world, directed by reason and pro- 
vidence. Since providence governs the world, divination is a 
real science, as is also proved by some other facts.*? The heaven, 
the ruling power of the world, is one and finite, having a spheri- 
cal form, the most suitable for motion.** The world itself is an 
animal and rational and endowed with a soul and with intellect.** 

The processes of this world have neither beginning nor end. 
Posidonius denies every real generation and destruction. He 
says: There exist four generations and destructions from the 
being into the being. For he denies that such a process from 


*° Cicero, de divinatione I, 125: Quocirca primum mihi videtur, ut 
Posidonius facit, a deo de quo satis dictum est, deinde a fato, deinde a 
natura, vis omnis divinandi ratioque repetenda. 

δι Zeller, l. c., II, 2, p. 387; Doxographi Graeci, p. 324, 29. 

823 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 143: ὅτι θ᾽ εἷς ἐστι (8c. ὁ κόσμος). . . καὶ Πο- 
σειδώνιος ἐν πρώτῳ τοῦ φυσικοῦ λόγου. ibid. 138: Τὸν δὴ κόσμον διοικεῖσθαι κατὰ 
γοῦν καὶ πρόνοιαν. . . καὶ Ποσειδώνιος ἐν τῷ τρίτῳ Περὶ θεῶν. ibid. 149: καὶ 
μὴν καὶ μαντικὴν ὑφεστάναι πᾶσάν φασιν, εἰ καὶ πρόνοιαν εἶναι. καὶ αὐτὴν καὶ 
τέχνην ἀποφαίνουσι διά τινας ἐκβάσεις, ὡς. .. καὶ Ποσειδώνιος ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ 
Some λόγου καὶ ἐν τῷ πέμπτῳ Περὶ μαντικῆς. cf. Cicero, De divinatione 
» 9; Il, 35. 

33 Tbid. 139: Ποσειδώνιος ἐν τῷ Περὶ θεῶν τὸν οὐρανόν. . . τὸ ἡγεμονικὸν τοῦ 
κόσμου. 140: Eva τὸν κόσμον εἶναι καὶ τοῦτον πεπερασμένον, σχῆμ᾽ ἔχοντα σφαιρο- 
εἰδές, πρὸς γὰρ τὴν κίνησιν ἁρμοδιώτατον τὸ τοιοῦτον, καθά φησι Ποσειδώνιος ἐν τῷ 
πέμπτῳ τοῦ φυσικοῦ λόγου. Cf. R. Jones, Classical Philology 27 (1932), p. 
126, who rightly rejects the assertion that Posidonius can be named the 
inventor of the solar-theology, since he, in contrast to Cleanthes, made 
the heaven the ruling power of the world. Concerning the origin of 
this theory in general cf. Jones, 1. ὁ. 

** Diogenes Laertius, VII, 142: Ὅτι δὲ καὶ ἕῷον ὁ κόσμος καὶ λογικὸν καὶ 
ἔμψυχον καὶ νοερὸν... καὶ Ποσειδώνιος. 
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non-being into non-being is existent. As regards the changes 
concerning being, he assumes one by separation, another by 
alteration, another by mixing together, another by dissolution 
from the whole. The change by alteration concerns the substance, 
whereas the three others concern the individual phenomena which 
derive from substance.** This conception of Posidonius’ is here- 
tical. It follows that the world cannot be destroyed by the 
annihilation of substance as most of the Stoics believe.** More- 
over, it seems improbable that the world can be destroyed at all. 
And it has even been claimed that Posidonius denies the 
destruction of the world.*? But on the other hand, Posidonius 


85 Areios Didymos, fr. 27 (Doxographi Graeci, p. 462,13 ff.) : Ποσειδώνιος 
δὲ φθορὰς καὶ γενέσεις τέτταρας εἶναί φησιν ἐκ τῶν ὄντων els τὰ ὄντα γιγνομένας, 
τὴν μὲν γὰρ ἐκ τῶν οὐκ ὄντων καὶ τὴν εἰς <td> οὐκ ὄντα, καθάπερ εἴπομεν πρόσθεν͵ 
ἀπέγνω ὡσὰν ἀνύπαρκτον οὖσαν. τῶν δ᾽ εἰς «τὰ» ὄντα γινομένων μεταβολῶν τὴν 
μὲν εἶναι κατὰ διαίρεσιν, τὴν δὲ κατ᾽ ἀλλοίωσιν, τὴν δὲ κατὰ σύγχυσιν, τὴν δὲ ἐξ ὅλων, 
λεγομένην δὲ κατ᾽ ἀνάλυσιν. τούτων δὲ τὴν Kar’ ἀλλοίωσιν περὶ τὴν οὐσίαν γίγνεσ- 
θαι, τὰς δὲ ἄλλας τρεῖς περὶ τοὺς ποιοὺς λεγομένους τοὺς ἐπὶ τῆς οὐσίας γιγνομένους. 
I follow Usener in reading ἀπέγνω ὡσὰν against Diels who writes ἀπέγνω- 
σαν. It is impossible to assume that all the Stoics denied any destruc- 
tion into non-being. The conjecture of Heeren seems to be unnecessary, 
the emendation of Usener is the best and the easiest one. In the fol- 
lowing words Posidonius describes how, in consequence of his theories, 
the generations of the individual things take place: ἀκολούθως δὲ τούτοις 
καὶ τὰς γενέσεις συμβαίνειν. τὴν yap οὐσίαν ovr’ αὔξεσθαι οὔτε μειοῦσθαι κατὰ πρόσ- 
θεσιν ἢ ἀφαίρεσιν, ἀλλὰ μόνον ἀλλοιοῦσθαι, καθάπερ ἐπ᾽ ἀριθμῶν καὶ μέτρων [καὶ] 
συμβαίνειν ἐπὶ << de> τῶν ἰδίως ποιῶν οἷον Δίωνος καὶ Θέωνος καὶ αὐξήσεις καὶ pews- 
σεις γίνεσθαι. διὸ καὶ παραμένειν τὴν ἑκάστου ποιότητα [τὰ] ἀπὸ τῆς γενέσεως 
μέχρι τῆς ἀναιρέσεως, «(ὡς"» ἐπὶ τῶν ἀναίρεσιν ἐπιδεχομένων ζῴων καὶ φυτῶν 
καὶ τῶν τούτοις παραπλησίων. Then, the fragment of Areios speaks 
about the general Stoic dogma: ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν ἰδίως ποιῶν φασι δύο εἶναι τὰ 
δεκτικὰ μόρια. 

86 Cf. e.g., Cicero, de natura deorum II, 118-19. 

87 Philo, de aeternitate mundi II, 497 M: BénOos, καὶ Ποσειδώνιος, καὶ 
Tlavatrios, ἄνδρες ἐν τοῖς Στωικοῖς δόγμασιν ἰσχυκότες, dre θεόληπτοι, Tas ἐκπυρώ- 
σεις καὶ παλιγγενεσίας καταλιπόντες πρὸς θειότερον δόγμα τῆς ἀφθαρσίας τοῦ κόσμου 
παντὸς ηὐτομόλησαν. Bernays, Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1876, 
p. 72; 1882, p. 248, 11, reads instead of Ποσειδώνιος according to the manu- 
script Βόηθος ὁ Σιδώνιος. Already Gaisford noticed that Posidonius is 
very often misspelled Σιδώνιος (in his edition of Suidas 8. v. Poseidonios). 
Pasquali (Storia della tradizione, 1934, pp. 43 ff.) again emphasizes that 
the old editions sometimes give the correct tradition. And Bernays’ 
manuscript itself, in the same place, wrongly gives Ilaveros instead of 
Παναίτιος. Still, this testimony cannot be regarded as absolutely cer- 
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discusses the space into which the world is to be resolved after 
its ruin and determines it to be finite.** It is, therefore, hard 
to believe that he did not consider the destruction of the world. 
If he did, his reasons for such a catastrophe must have differed 
from the reasons other Stoic philosophers had in mind. And 
this contradiction of the data may derive from the fact that 
Posidonius himself did not solve this problem definitely, but 
admitted it to be an alternative.** 

The definition of time by Posidonius fits this theory of genera- 
tion and destruction. For he ascribes an infinite extension to 
time as a whole. Past and future, not absolutely but relatively 
infinite, are terminated by the present, the smallest thinkable 
unit of time, acknowledged by Posidonius as a discrete entity in 
opposition to Chrysippus. Time is the measure of the velocity 
of things. Movement, therefore, should always have been existent 
and should last forever.*® 


tain. Also Posidonius’ belief in the golden age which was much better 
than the others seems to presume some kind of change or destruction 
of the world. Cf. Seneca, Hpistle 90, 5. 

88 Doxographi Graeci, p. 338a 18, b 19: Ποσειδώνιος ἔφησε τὸ ἐκτὸς τοῦ 
κόσμου οὐκ ἄπειρον, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσον αὕταρκες εἰς διάλυσιν. Diogenes Laertius, VII, 
142: περὶ δὴ οὖν τῆς γενέσεως καὶ τῆς φθορᾶς τοῦ κόσμου φησὶ. . . καὶ ἼΠοσει- 
δώνιος ἐν πρώτῳ περὶ κόσμου. But Posidonius wrote no book about the sub- 
ject, cf. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 9. 

88. Concerning the possibility of such an unsolved alternative cf. the 
statement of the Stoic in Cicero, De natura deorum II, 85: “ Quae 
(coniunctio mundi partium) aut sempiterna sit necesse est hoc eodem 
ornatu quem videmus, aut certe perdiuturna, permanens ad longinquum 
et immensum paene tempus. Quorum utrumvis ut sit.... Cf. ibid. 118. 

89 Areios Didymos, fr. 26 (Dowographi Graeci, p. 461, 13 ff.): Ποσει- 
δώνιος. τὰ μέν ἐστι κατὰ πᾶν ἄπειρα, ws ὁ σύμπας χρόνος. Ta δὲ κατὰ Tl, ὡς ὁ παρα- 
ληλυθὼς χρόνος καὶ ὁ μέλλων. κατὰ γὰρ τὸν παρόντα μόνον ἑκάτερος πεπέρανται. τὸν 
δὲ χρόνον οὕτως ὁρίζεται, διάστημα κινήσεως ἢ μέτρον τάχους τε καὶ βραδύτητος. 
ὅπως ἔχει τὸ ἐπινοούμενον" [καὶ] κατὰ τὸ πότε τοῦ χρόνου τὸν μὲν εἶναι παρεληλυ- 
Obra, τὸν δὲ μέλλοντα, τὸν δὲ παρόντα, ὃς ἔκ τινος μέρους τοῦ παρεληλυθότος καὶ τοῦ 
μέλλοντος περὶ τὸν διορισμὸν αὐτὸν συνέστηκε. τὸν δὲ διορισμὸν σημειώδη εἶναι. τὸ 
δὲ νῦν καὶ τὰ ὅμοια ἐν πλάτει χρόνου καὶ οὐχὶ Kar’ ἀπαρτισμὸν νοεῖσθαι. λέγεσθαι 
δὲ τὸ νῦν καὶ κατὰ τὸν ἐλάχιστον πρὸς αἴσθησιν χρόνον περὶ τὸν διορισμὸν τοῦ μέλ- 
λοντος καὶ παρεληλυθότος συνιστάμενον. In assuming that matter and time 
are eternal Posidonius follows Aristotle (cf. Physics IV, 10-11; Zeller, 
l.c., II, 2, p. 398), and he agrees with him also in the belief that space 
cannot be infinite (cf. Doxographi Graeci, p. 338a 18, Ὁ 19). About the 
Chrysippean definition of time cf. Areios Didymos, fr. 26 (Dowographi 
Graeci, p. 461, 23 ff.). 
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This world, not created in time and, perhaps, indestructible, 
is a system made up of heaven and earth and the natures in 
them, or a system constituted by God and by men and all things 
created for their sake.*° What are these natures meant to be, by 
what principles are they guided? Within this world there are 
plants, animals, human beings, gods. According to the general 
Stoic dogma, nature is the creative power of plants, and certain 
processes of a vegetative kind are carried out in animals too. 
Posidonius “embraces the Platonic dogma about the faculties 
of the soul.” Supposing emotions to be movements of illogical 
faculties, namely of those which Plato names appetitive and 
passionate, he must have understood these faculties in the 
Platonic sense.*2 He must therefore have ascribed to plants at 
least the appetitive soul, desire and sensation.** Again in accord- 
ance with Plato, Posidonius takes for granted that animals are 
endowed with the passionate part of the soul. He refutes the 
Stoic theory by which emotions are restricted to men.** Human 


40 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 138: καὶ ἔστι κόσμος. .. , ὥς φησι Ποσει- 
δώνιος ἐν τῇ μετεωρολογικῇ στοιχειώσει, σύστημα ἐξ οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς καὶ τῶν ἐν 
τούτοις φύσεων ἣ σύστημα ἐκ θεῶν καὶ ἀνθρώπων καὶ τῶν ἕνεκα τούτων γεγονότων, 
if the second definition also belongs to Posidonius. This is not ab- 
solutely sure. 

“1 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 86; Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta II, 
708-10. 

“2 Galen, De placitis, 397, 1: (Ποσειδώνιος). . . πρεσβεύων αὐτοῦ (sc. Πλά- 
Twvos) τά Te περὶ τῶν παθῶν δόγματα καὶ τὰ περὶ τῶν τῆς ψυχῆς δυνάμεων. ibid. 
405, 12 ff.: τὰ πάθη δεικνύων. . . κινήσεις τινὰς ἑτέρων δυνάμεων ἀλόγων, as ὁ 
Πλάτων ὠνόμασεν ἐπιθυμητικήν τε καὶ θυμοειδῆ. 

45 Praechter (l. c., p. 480) says: “ Die Pflanze, nach der Stoa nur von 
der φύσις, nicht von ψυχή geleitet, besitzt < nach Posidonius ) mit dem 
ἐπιθυμητικόν (Plato Timaeus 770) die θρεπτικὴ u. αὐξητικὴ δύναμις, das 
Tier, nach der Stoa niederster Besitzer der ψυχή, fiigt dazu nebst dem 
θυμοειδές die αἴσθησις sowie das ὀρεκτικόν und κινητικὸν κατὰ τόπον." This 
is not correct. Plato expressly states that the plants have sensation 
together with desire, cf. Timaeus 77b: αἴσθησις dela καὶ ἀλγεινὴ μετὰ 
ἐπιθυμιῶν. 

“* Galen, De placitis, 457, 2: (Χρύσιππος) τῶν ἀλόγων ζῴων ἀφαιρεῖται τὰ 
πάθη φανερῶς ἐπιθυμίᾳ τε καὶ θυμῷ διοικουμένων, ws καὶ ὁ Ποσειδώνιος ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν 
ἐπὶ πλέον διεξέρχεται. He adds: ὅσα μὲν οὖν τῶν ὕἔῴων δυσκίνητά τέ ἐστι καὶ 
προσπεφυκότα δίκην φυτῶν πέτραις ἤ τισιν ἑτέροις τοιούτοις, ἐπιθυμίᾳ μόνῃ διοικεῖ- 
σθαι λέγει αὐτά, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα ἄλογα σύμπαντα ταῖς δυνάμεσιν ἀμφοτέραις χρῆσθαι, τῇ 
τε ἐπιθυμητικῇ καὶ τῇ θυμοειδεῖ, This apparently is a restriction of the pre- 
vious statement. Animals are endowed with the two powers of the soul, 
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beings participate in the three powers of the soul: the appetitive, 
the passionate, and the rational.** Finally there are still other 
animate beings in the world: the stars which are gods, as the 
heaven itself is a god.*® 

These stars are bodies composed of ether, lucid and like am 
never at rest, but always moving in cycles. Especially the sun 
and the moon are ἄστρα. But it is necessary to differentiate 
between ἀστήρ and ἄστρον. Every ἀστήρ is an ἄστρον, but the con- 
verse is not true.*7 The ἀστήρ has identical qualities with the 
ἄστρον, but it also shares in the same quality of the place in 
which it 15.353 The ἄστρα include, besides sun and moon, all the 
planets. The ἀστέρες are the so-called fixed stars which are also 
in eternal motion. Since they are ethereal heavenly bodies, the 
only other place in which they can circulate, the only other 


yet those (ὅσα μὲν οὖν) which like plants iack motion share only in one 
of these powers. The passionate faculty is inseparably connected with 
the faculty of changing place. Cf. Zeller, J. c., III, 1, p. 581, 3. 

“6 Galen, De placitis, 457, 8: τὸν ἄνθρωπον δὲ μόνον ταῖς τρισί, προσειλη- 
φέναι γὰρ καὶ τὴν λογιστικὴν ἀρχήν. Posidonius, like Aristotle does not 
distinguish species or parts of the soul but faculties of one essence 
derived from the heart, Galen, ibid. 501, 10: ὁ δὲ ᾿Αριστοτέλης τε καὶ ὁ 
Ποσειδώνιος εἴδη μὲν ἢ μέρη ψυχῆς οὐκ ὀνομάζουσιν, δυνάμεις δὲ εἶναί φασι μιᾶς ov- 
σίας ἐκ τῆς καρδίας ὁρμωμένης. The partition of the soul, ascribed to 
Posidonius by Tertullian (De anima, chap. 14), is not quite perspicuous: 
(anima dividitur in partes) duodecem apud quosdam Stoicorum, et in 
duas amplius apud Posidonium, qui a duobus exorsus titulis principali, 
quod aiunt ἡγεμονικόν, et a rationali, quod aiunt λογικόν, in decem et 
septem exinde prosecuit. Tertulliant Opera, ed. Reifferscheid-Wissowa, 
I (1890) against Diels, Doxographi Graeci, pp. 205-6. Concerning the 
general Stoic distinction of the parts of the soul, cf. Diogenes Laertius, 
VII, 157. 

46 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 148: οὐσίαν δὲ θεοῦ. . . φησί. . . τὸν ovpa- 
vv. . . Kal Ποσειδώνιος ἐν πρώτῳ Περὶ θεῶν. Doxographi Graeci, p. 466, 18: 
ἄστρον δὲ εἶναί φησιν ὁ Ποσειδώνιος σῶμα θεῖον. 

‘7 Areios Didymos fr. 32 (Doxographi Graeci, p. 466, 18) : ἄστρον. .. 
σῶμα θεῖον ἐξ αἰθέρος συνεστηκός, λαμπρὸν Kal πυρῶδες, οὐδέποτε στάσιν ἔχον, 
ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ φερόμενον ἔγκυκλίως. ἰδίως δὲ τὸν ἥλιον καὶ τὴν σελήνην ἄστρα 
λέγεσθαι. διαφέρειν δὲ ἀστέρα ἄστρου. εἰ μὲν γάρ ris ἐστιν ἀστήρ, καὶ ἄστρον 
ὀνομασθήσεται δὲ ὄντως, οὐ μὴν ἀνάπαλιν. 

48. Achilles Tatius, Isagoge in Arati Phaenomena, chap. 10: ἀστήρ ἐστι 
κατὰ Διόδωρον σῶμα θεῖον οὐράνιον τῆς αὐτῆς μετειληφὸς οὐσίας τῷ ἐν ᾧ ἐστι 
τόπῳ, σῶμά τι λαμπρὸν καὶ οὐδέποτε στάσιν ἔχον ἀλλ᾽ del φερόμενον κυκλικῶς. 
ὡσαύτως δὲ ὡρίσατο καὶ Ποσειδώνιος πρὸ αὐτοῦ ὁ Στωϊκός. 
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substance in which they can share seems to be the air.*® The 
fixed stars are signs, whereas sun and moon and, maybe, all the 
planets have real influence.°° The stars are generally called 
demons. For demons are named in this manner because their 
quality is taken and separated from the ethereal substance. And 


49 That follows from a statement about Diodorus who agrees with 
Posidonius in the definition of the stars as well as in the distinction of 
ἀστήρ and ἄστρον: Διόδωρος δὲ καὶ of ἄλλοι μαθηματικοὶ ἰδίως καὶ κοινῶς τὰ 
ζῴδια ἄστρα καλοῦσι καὶ ἀστέρας παρατιθέμενοι Πλάτωνα μάρτυρα ἄστρα τοὺς 
ἑπτὰ πλανήτας ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ εἰρηκότα, τὸν κύνα μέντοι ἀστέρα ὄντα ἐν τῷ 
βίῳ ἄστρον λέγομεν. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἀστὴρ καὶ ἄστρον, οὐκέτι δὲ τὸ ἀνάπαλιν. (cf. 
Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 20). It is in this sense that “ Posidonius 
censet in natura signa quaedam rerum futurarum. Etenim Ceos accepi- 
mus ortum Caniculae diligenter quotannis solere servare coniecturamque 
capere, ut scribit Ponticus Heraclides, salubrisne an pestilens annus 
futurus sit. Nam si obscurior et quasi caliginosa stella exstiterit, pingue 
et concretum esse caelum, ut eius aspiratio gravis et pestilens futura 
sit; sin illustris et perlucida stella apparuerit, significari caelum esse 
tenue purumque et propterea salubre.” (Cicero, De divinatione I, 130) ; 
another quotation taken from Heraclides by Posidonius is preserved, cf. 
n. 128. 

5° For Signa rerum concerning the dog-star cf. Cicero, De divinatione I, 
130. Cf. Doxographi Graeci, p. 383b 7: Ποσειδώνιος ὑπὸ μὲν τῆς σελήνης 
κινεῖσθαι τοὺς ἀνέμους, ὑπὸ δὲ τούτων τὰ πελάγη. Concerning the sun cf. 
Pliny, Naturalis historia, II, 23 [21]. Cf. the Stoic theory in Cicero, 
De natura deorum II, 54: stellae inerrantes ... nec habent aetherios 
cursus neque caelo inhaerentes . . . non est enim aetheris ea natura ut 
vi sua stellas complexa contorqueat ... habent igitur suam sphaeram 
stellae inerrantes ab aetheria coniunctione secretam et liberam. As 
regards the difference between stars as signs and as influences cf. E. 
Pfeiffer, Studien zum antiken Sternglauben, Stoicheia II (1916), p. 
V; 84ff. Did Posidonius also place the fixed stars very near to the 
earth behind the planets, like the moon which is so close to the earth 
and therefore mixed with air (Diogenes Laertius, VII, 145)? That 
would explain why they partake of the changes of the air, probably 
of the atmosphere, not of the always pure and liquid air; this dis- 
tinction is to be found in Pliny, Naturalis historia II, 23 [21]). Cf. F. 
Boll, RE VI, p. 2413, s. v. Fixsterne. 

51 Cornificius apud Macrobius, Saturnalia I, 23, 7: (δαίμων) ut Posi- 
donius scribit in libris quibus titulus est περὶ ἡρώων καὶ δαιμόνων quia ex 
aetheria substantia parta atque divisa qualitas illis est.”” Since Posidonius 
gave this explanation in the book περὶ ἡρώων καὶ δαιμόνων did he under- 
stand the ἀστέρες to be heroes, beings wrapped with air? cf. Htymologicum 
Magnum, 5. v. ἥρωες: . .. ἣ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀέρος, ὥς φησιν Ἡσίοδος, ’Hépa 
ἑσσάμενοι, πάντῃ φοιτῶντες ἐπ᾽ αἶαν. Concerning explanations of words by 
etymology cf. p. 317. 
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Posidonius defines the stars also as living animals, created by 
the ether. 

Plants, animals, human beings and stars, all these natures 
found in the world, like the world itself, are guided by the soul. 
This soul is a warm breath, by which we become animate and 
are moved.®? Its function is to hold the body together. For 
it is not the body which holds together the soul, it is the soul 
which holds together both itself and the body.®* Unity of the 
body, therefore, can only be found where the soul is dominant. 
Even the bones of the human frame contain a part of the 
8011. Posidonius apparently subscribes to the definition 
according to which only living beings, only plants and animals, 
can be recognized as unified bodies. Stones and wood are not 
unified bodies. In organic nature alone is there to be found a 
coherence in which no part can be harmed without harm being 
done to the other parts too, without mutual sympathy.®> And 


52 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 157: Ποσειδώνιος πνεῦμα ἔνθερμον εἶναι τὴν 
ψυχήν. τούτῳ yap ἡμᾶς εἶναι ἔμπνους καὶ ὑπὸ τούτου κινεῖσθαι. Movement, 
therefore, is essential for the soul, cf. Timaeus 77b, where Plato assumes 
movement even as regards plants. 

58 Achilles Tatius, Isagoge in Arati Phaenomena, chap. 13: οἱ δὲ 
’Emixovpecol φασι μὴ εἶναι ζῴδια (sc. τὰ ἄστρα), ἐπειδὴ ὑπὸ σωμάτων συνέχεται. 
οἱ δὲ Στωικοὶ τὸ ἀνάπαλιν. Ποσειδώνιος δὲ ἀγνοεῖν τοὺς ᾿Επικουρείους ἔφη, ὡς 
οὐ τὰ σώματα τὰς ψυχὰς συνέχει, ἀλλ᾽ αἱ ψυχαὶ τὰ σώματα ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ κόλλα 
καὶ ἑαυτὴν καὶ τὰ ἐκτὸς κρατεῖ. Concerning the dependence of this state- 
ment on Aristotle, De anima 4110 6: cf. Jones, Classsical Philology, 
XXVII (1932), p. 115 and Heinemann, 1. c., II, p. 33. 

54 Scholion T in Homerum M, 386: δοκεῖ αὐτῷ (sc. τῷ Ὁμήρῳ) Kal τοῖς 
ὀστοῖς τὸ ψυχικὸν παρεσπάρθαι ws καὶ Ποσειδώνιος ἐν y’ περὶ ψυχῆς. ὁ μὲν yap 
Πλάτων (cf. Plato, Timaeus 73b) καὶ τοὺς δεσμοὺς αὐτῆς ἐν ταῖς τοῦ ὀστοῦ 
ῥίζαις φησὶν εἶναι. 

55 Sextus Empiricus, adversus mathematicos IX, 78-81: τῶν τε σωμάτων 
τὰ μέν ἐστιν ἡνωμένα, τὰ δὲ ἐξ συναπτομένων, τὰ δὲ ἐκ διεστώτων. ἡνωμένα 
μὲν οὖν ἐστι τὰ ὑπὸ μιᾶς ἕξεως κρατούμενα καθάπερ φυτὰ καὶ {oa ... ἐπὶ δὲ 
τῶν ἡνωμένων συμπάθειά τις ἔστιν, εἴ γε δακτύλου τεμνομένου τὸ ὅλον συν- 
διατίθεται σῶμα. In the same place the general Stoic theory is pictured 
(IX, 81) according to which even stones and wood belong to the class 
of unified bodies and participate at least in habit, whereas plants are 
ruled by nature. The heretical Stoic definition again in Cicero, De 
natura deorum II, 75: omnes res subiectas esse naturae sentienti, a 
statement which is explained later (82) in the following way: sed nos 
cum dicimus natura constare administrarique mundum, non ita dicimus 
ut glaebam aut fragmentum lapidis aut aliquid eius modi nulla cohaerendi 
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this whole organic world, even in the most primitive form of 
organism, is dominated by the soul. Where the others recognise 
the effects of nature, Posidonius recognises the effects of soul. 
In him the power of nature is always elevated to the plane of a 
sensitive being. Nature is identical with soul which again, as 
the Stoics believe, is simply nature, endowed with sensation.®® 

Is the soul mortal or immortal? No fragment directly refers 
to this problem.®” But Posidonius attributes to Plato the opin- 
ion that only the soul of the world is immortal. It is certainly 
right to conclude that Posidonius could not believe in the im- 
mortality of the individual soul when he restricts the Platonic 
theory to the immortality of the world-soul alone.** Further- 
more, this doctrine was ready to Posidonius’ hand. Aristotle 
and Panaetius were of the same opinion, and the Stoics in gen- 
eral did not believe in personal immortality either.°® In any 
case, no fragment proves the immortality of the soul, not even 
its immortality for the period till the destruction of the world. 

But sensitive nature, soul, is restricted to the organic realm. 
What about the inorganic world, what about stones and wood 
and all the other material bodies? Posidonius thinks that matter 


natura, sed ut arborem ut animal, in quibus nulla temeritas sed ordo 
apparet et artis quaedam similitudo. 

56 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 156: ψυχὴ αἰσθητικὴ φύσις. 

57 Cicero, De divinatione I, 64 relates that Posidonius explains 
divination by the fact that “plenus aer sit immortalium animorun, in 
quibus tamquam insignitae notae veritatis appareant.” Already the 
fact that signs of truth are said to appear in these immortal spirits 
would hint at a statement concerning stars. The fixed stars are godly 
bodies, living in the air, cf. n. 49. De divinatione I, 130, in the same 
connection, these stars are expressly mentioned. As it seems to me, 
it is impossible to conclude from this statement that Posidonius 
believed the human soul to be immortal, especially since all his other 
statements do not correspond to such a thesis. 

58 Cf. Hermias’ Commentarius in Platonis Phaedrum, ed. P. Couvreur 
(1901), p. 102: of μὲν yap περὶ τῆς τοῦ κόσμου μόνης (sc. ψυχῆς) ὠήθη- 
σαν εἶναι τὸν λόγον... ὧν ἔστι καὶ Ποσειδώνιος ὁ Στωικός. οἱ δὲ περὶ πάσης 
ἁπλῶς. Already Reinhardt, II, p. 91, 1 interprets these words in ἃ 
similar manner. 

5° Cf. Aristotle, De anima 415b 26, De generatione animalium 1310 
31. Panaetius apud Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes I, 32, 79 and 
Zeller, l. c., III, 1, p. 563, 1. Only Cleanthes holds that all souls last 
till the conflagration, Diogenes Laertius, VII, 157; cf. also 151. 
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always existed in some quality and form.® Material qualities 
and forms, therefore, have existed independently from the 
beginning. Posidonius expressly states that some of these ever- 
lasting qualities have a special faculty of forming the matter. 
In this conception he follows Aristotle and Theophrastus. Like 
them Posidonius declares the warm and light element to be the 
formative and moving element throughout matter.*t Insepa- 
rably connected with it, this power exists eternally like the other 
elements. Since all things are composed of matter, the material 
principle really dominates everything. It may, therefore, be 
called fate according to which all things happen.®* Reason 
governs the universe, sensitive nature holds together the bodies, 
fate creates the movement within the world. 

The world is really ordered by three materially distinct powers, 
each of which is a cause. It seems consistent with this division 
that Posidonius should define cause quite differently from all 
the other Stoics. By them matter, reason, and form are taken 
into account, whereas the teleological cause is entirely neglected. 
But matter, from which all things are created, cannot, since it 
has no power of its own, be separated from the reason, which 
creates all things. Matter, therefore, is not recognized as cause. 
Form, according to the Stoics, is a part of reason and, therefore, 
does not constitute a separate cause. Reason as material cause, 
accordingly, is the only cause to be assumed by the Stoics in 
general.®* The identity of reason and matter, of God, nature, 


°° Cf. the interpretation pp. 290-1. 

“1 Scholia in Aristotelem 517a 28 (Cf. Simplicius, in De caelo 309b 
2K): ἄλλος δὲ ὁ τρόπος οὗτός ἐστι τῆς εἰς τὰ εἰδικὰ Kal ὑλικὰ τῶν τεσσάρων 
στοιχείων διαιρέσεως καὶ ἄλλος ἐκεῖνος καθ᾽ ὃν τὰ μὲν βαρέα καὶ ψυχρὰ ὕλης 
λόγον ἔχει τὰ δὲ κοῦφα καὶ θερμὰ εἴδους. αὐτὸς δὲ ὁ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν ἄλλοις 
λέγει καὶ Θεόφραστος ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς τῶν στοιχείων γενέσεως καὶ Ποσειδώνιος 
ὁ Στωϊκὸς παρὰ τούτων λαβὼν πανταχοῦ χρῆται. In regard to this theory 
Reinhardt (II, p. 347; I, p. 149) refers to Seneca, Naturales Quaestiones 
II, 10, 4. But there the name of Posidonius is not mentioned. He also 
emphasizes that Posidonius is the founder of the dogma of the “ Wirme- 
lehre.” As it seems to me, this assumption is rejected already by the 
words of the Scholion which derives the doctrine of Posidonius from 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. Besides, Posidonius defines the different 
qualities of the elements like the other Stoics, taking for granted that 
the air is a cold element (cf. Plutarch, De primo frigido, chap. 16). 

65 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 149: καθ᾽ εἱμαρμένην δέ φασι τὰ πάντα γίνεσθαι 

. καὶ Ποσειδώνιος ἐν δευτέρῳ Περὶ εἱμαρμένης. 

Seneca, Epistle 65, 2-11. 
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and fate is presupposed by this theory. Consequently Zeno and 

Chrysippus define cause as that through which things are.®* It 
is Posidonius alone who distinguishes three causes: “ The cause 
of something is that through which it exists or the prime active 
power or the principle of activity. And cause is real and bodily; 
that of which it is the cause is neither real nor bodily, but 
accidental and predicate.” ® Now, that through which the thing 
exists is apparently matter, acknowledged as a separate cause 
and not identified with reason, since matter is considered by 
Posidonius to be an independent power. The principle of activity 
must correspond to the reason which governs the universe. The 
prime active power, then, can only be understood as the soul 
which is itself a source of motion besides that caused by material 

* forces.®* 

These are the three powers which govern the world. But how 
is it at all possible to assume two principles, as Posidonius does, 
and yet to distinguish three materially different powers within 
the world? Why is God the first, nature the second, fate the 
third? The manner in which matter exists is as solid body, 
extended in three dimensions, length, breadth, depth. God exists 
as matter without form or, so to say, without dimension; since 
He has to be contemplated as material existence, it is necessary 
to ascribe to him at least punctual existence.®* But besides 
these two forms of reality Posidonius recognizes yet another: 

“Under surface are understood the limits of the solid body, or 


64 Areios Didymos, fr. 18, Doxographi Graeci, p. 457, 4 ff. 
85 Ibid. 457, 14 ff.: Ποσειδώνιος δὲ οὕτως: αἴτιον δὲ ἐστί τινος, διὸ ἐκεῖνο 
ἢ τὸ πρῶτον ποιοῦν ἣ τὸ ἀρχηγὸν ποιήσεως. καὶ τὸ μὲν αἴτιον ὃν καὶ σῶμα, 
οὗ δὲ αἴτιον οὔτε ὃν οὔτε σῶμα, ἀλλὰ συμβεβηκὸς καὶ κατηγόρημα. It is 
possible that because of this differentiation of causes, Strabo blames Posi- 
donius for being too much inclined to the Aristotelian method. Not that 
it is, however, characteristic of Stoic philosophy to renounce causation as 
such: “ πολὺ γάρ ἐστι τὸ αἰτιολογικὸν παρ᾽ αὐτῷ καὶ τὸ ἀριστοτελίζον, ὅπερ 
ἐκκλίνουσιν οἱ ἡμέτεροι διὰ τὴν ἐπίκρυψιν τῶν αἰτιῶν " (Strabo, II, 8, p. 104). 
5s Posidonius expressly mentions the teleological moment: Diogenes 
Laertius, VII, 140 (cf. note 33) and Simplicius, in Aristotelis Physica, 
l.c., p. 292, 6 (cf. note 128). Is this meant to be the equivalent to the 
godly reason (cf. Aristotle, De Gen. Animal. 731b 24)? Yet it is not 
clear how Posidonius divides the various factors, although he apparently 
follows Plato and Aristotle, at least to a certain extent. 
*¢In regard to such a punctual existence cf. the definition of time. 
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that which only has length and breadth, but no depth. Posido- 
nius admits this surface to exist in thought as well as in 
reality.” 7 The Stoic school took it for granted that mathe- 
matical figures are existent only in thought.** To Posidonius 
the limits of the solid body have a real existence. The forms are 
entities. The limits are the reason of the mathematical figures. 
The form, not the contents, is constitutive.®® The soul which 
holds together the bodily existence, like the limits which con- 
stitute the body, is declared by Posidonius to be idea, or form.” 
The mode of existence of this soul, therefore, seems to be a 
mathematical figure. The soul is an entity which is extended 
in two dimensions, whereas the body is extended in three dimen- 
sions and the divine matter is extended in one dimension. 

Can this identification of soul and geometrical figure be 
proved? It may be ascertained by the definition of the soul, 
ascribed to Plato by the pupils of Posidonius. In the inter- 
pretation of the Timaeus they suppose that the divisible sub- 
stance of the limited is meant in respect to the bodies, and they 
combine it with the intelligible and declare the soul to be the 
idea, the form of the space in which is inherent a harmony of 
numbers. For the mathematical figures are between the first 
intelligible substances and that which can be seized by the 
senses, and, therefore, they are placed apart from both. In the 
same way the soul shares in the eternal qualities of the intel- 
ligible and the passive qualities of the perceptible; and, there- 


61 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 135: ἐπιφάνεια δὲ ἐστὶ σώματος πέρας ἣ τὸ 
μῆκος καὶ πλάτος μόνον ἔχον, βάθος δὲ ov. ταύτην δὲ Ποσειδώνιος ἐν τρίτῳ 
Περὶ μετεώρων καὶ κατ᾽ ἐπίνοιαν καὶ καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν ἀπολείπει. cf. Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, III, 5; VII, 2. 

8° Proclus, in Huclidem, p. 89, 16; cf. Bréhier, Revue des études 
Greques, XXVII (1914), p. 44. 

°° Cf. Proclus, 1. c., p. 143, 8. This definition goes back to Plato’s 
Meno, cf. Bréhier, 1. c., p. 56, 2. 

7 Macrobius, in Somnium Scipionis I, 14, 19: Posidonius animam 
ideam (cf. Diels, Dowographi Graeci, p. 213). It is impossible to under- 
stand idea in the Platonic sense of the word. The existence of an im- 
material substance is not recognized by Posidonius. But he apparently 
used to call the soul an idea. Plutarch, De procreatione animae 1023d, 
attacks Posidonius because he applied the word idea to the moving soul. 
Cf. concerning this passage and that quoted R. M. Jones, The Plato- 
nism of Plutarch, p. 74. 
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fore, the appropriate place of its substance is between the sub- 
stance of the divisible and that of the intelligible. This 
definition comes from the interpretation of the Timaeus, but it 
exactly corresponds to the conclusion which seems to follow 


from the Posidonian fragments.” 

At the same time it becomes understandable why Posidonius 
was able to assume only two principles of the universe, although 
he distinguishes three different powers within the world. The 
soul is different from God and matter, but it is composed of 
them. Obviously God is superior to matter. He therefore, 
occupies the highest place, and since the soul is in the middle be- 


τι Plutarch, De procreatione animae chap. 22, 1023 (cf. Taylor, A 
Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, 1928, pp. 118-9 and R. M. Jones, The 
Platonism of Plutarch, pp. 73 ff.) : ὅμοια δὲ τούτοις ἐστὶν ἀντειπεῖν καὶ τοῖς 
περὶ Ποσειδώνιον. οὐ γὰρ μακρὰν τῆς ὕλης ἀπέστησαν ἀλλὰ δεξάμενοι τὴν 
τῶν περάτων οὐσίαν περὶ τὰ σώματα λέγεσθαι μεριστὴν καὶ ταῦτα τῷ νοητῷ 
μίξαντες ἀπεφήναντο τὴν ψυχὴν ἰδέαν εἶναι τοῦ πάντῃ διαστατοῦ κατ᾽ ἀριθμὸν 
συνεστῶσαν ἁρμονίαν περιέχοντα. τά τε γὰρ μαθηματικὰ τῶν πρώτων νοητῶν 
μεταξὺ καὶ τῶν αἰσθητῶν τετάχθαι, τῆς τε ψυχῆς τῶν νοητῶν τὸ ἀΐδιον καὶ 
τῶν αἰσθητῶν τὸ παθητικὸν ἐχούσης προσῆκον ἐν μέσῳ τὴν οὐσίαν ὑπάρχειν. 

12 Τῇ this connection the discussion may be mentioned as to whether 
Posidonius wrote a commentary to Plato’s Timaeus or not. Taylor, 
l. c., p. 35 upholds the existence of the Posidonian commentary against 
Reinhardt’s denial. The latter certainly is right in maintaining that 
the existence of such a commentary cannot be concluded from the 
words: ὁ Ποσειδώνιος τὸν Πλάτωνος Τίμαιον ἐξηγούμενος. (Sextus, adversus 
dogmaticos I, 98). The introduction to Plutarch, De procreatione 
animae shows that ἐξηγεῖσθαι may be used for occasional references to 
Platonic passages in various writings. On the other hand the explana- 
tion of Plato’s Timaeus by Posidonius and his pupils is so important 
that already Plutarch places it beside the explanation of Crantor. (The 
whole question is now summarized by H. O. Schroeder, Galeni in 
Platonis Timaeum Commentarii fragmenta, Corpus Medicorum Grae- 
corum, Supplementum I [1934], pp. ix ff.). Whether Posidonius wrote 
commentaries to Platonic dialogues or not, he interpreted them, and 
his interpretation soon became famous. Cf. concerning other explana- 
tions of Platonic passages n. 58 and Taylor, J. c.,35 n. The interpretation 
of the Timaeus as well as the definition of the soul by Posidonius ex- 
plain why throughout antiquity he was so famous for his geometrical 
skill. Galen believes that the whole originality of his philosophy and 
particularly its difference from the Stoic dogma is based on his geo- 
metrical studies (De placitis, 362, 5; 653, 14). One remembers the 
Platonic ἀγεωμέτρητος μηδεὶς εἰσίτω. Posidonius is scarcely an “Augen- 
denker ” (Reinhardt, I, p. 5). 
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tween God and matter, matter must have the last rank. The first 
is Zeus, the second nature, the third fate. Ruled by these three 
materially distinct powers the process of the world goes on.” 
These are the outlines of the physical system of Posidonius. 
Compared with the general Stoic system it is heretical. Although 
it is influenced by Platonic and Aristotelian thought, it is 
neither Platonism nor Aristotelianism ; it is original. The physi- 
cal fragments are only a few, and they do not give a complete 
picture. But the fundamental principles, I think, are clear. 


III. 
Ethics. 


Posidonius, whose ethical precepts are very famous,” in 
agreement with the Stoic school subdivides the ethical branch of 
philosophy as follows: the subject of appetition and that of 
things good and evil and that of the emotions and of virtue and 
the aim and the first value and the actions and the appropriate 
encouragement and dissuasion.** Such a subdivision is not to 
be found in the books of Zeno and Cleanthes. It is customary 
only since the time of Chrysippus. What each of these branches 
is like cannot be found out exactly. Nor does it become clear 
how many parts of ethics Posidonius distinguished in detail. 

But so much is certain: Posidonius believes that the under- 
standing of the nature of emotions is the basis of all ethical 
philosophy. He says: with the theory of the emotions is bound 
together the teaching concerning the virtues and that concern- 
ing the end, and as a whole all the dogmas of ethics are 


τ Τύ is important to notice that almost all the heretical theories are 
preserved by Areios Didymos. Thus they go back to the first generation 
after Posidonius, to a man who certainly knew Posidonian philosophy 
(cf. Diels, Dowographi Graeci, pp. 69, 77). The tradition which 
Aetius and Diogenes Laertius follow is apparently more assimilated 
to the general Stoic dogma. Accordingly Diogenes does not consider 
Posidonius a heretic. 

74 Seneca, Epistles 104, 22; 108, 38; 33, 4. 

75 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 84: τὸ δὲ ἠθικὸν μέρος τῆς φιλοσοφίας διαιροῦσιν 
εἴς τε τὸν περὶ ὁρμῆς καὶ εἰς τὸν περὶ ἀγαθῶν καὶ κακῶν τόπον καὶ εἰς τὸν 
περὶ παθῶν καὶ περὶ ἀρετῆς καὶ περὶ τέλους περί τε τῆς πρώτης ἀξίας καὶ τῶν 
πράξεων καὶ περὶ τῶν καθηκόντων προτροπῶν τε καὶ ἀποτροπῶν. οὕτω δὲ 
ὑποδιαιροῦσιν οἱ περὶ Χρύσιππον... καὶ Ποσειδώνιον. 
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dependent on the knowledge of the faculties of the soul as on a 
string.”® 

“There is no need to explain in many words or with very 
exact conclusions what the emotions of the soul are like. It is 
only necessary to remember what human beings always experi- 
ence.” 7 Emotions are not judgments nor do they ensue upon 
judgment; they are caused by the appetitive and passionate 
faculty of the soul.”® They are the movements of these faculties 
which Posidonius calls “ movements destined to suffer.” 7° In 
assuming such a theory, Posidonius is entirely at variance with 
the Stoic dogma. He embraces, as he believes, the theory of the 
older philosophers. He follows Pythagoras and Plato and 
Aristotle and he presumes that Zeno and Cleanthes were inclined 
to these theories too. To Chrysippus he is bitterly opposed.®° 

The division of the emotions according to Posidonius is as 
follows: “Some emotions are psychic, some are bodily. And 
those not caused by the soul but concerning the soul are bodily; 
those not caused by the body but concerning the body are psy- 
chic. And psychic, in the simple sense, are those in judgments 
and representations, for instance, desire, fear, wrath. Bodily, in 


the simple sense, are fever, coldness, thickness, looseness. Con- 
cerning the soul but bodily are lethargy, melancholy, sting, 


7 Galen, De placitis, 397, 5-8: συνῆφθαι δὲ καὶ τὴν περὶ τῶν ἀρετῶν 
διδασκαλίαν τούτοις (80. τοῖς πάθεσιν) φησὶ καὶ τὴν περὶ τοῦ τέλους καὶ ὅλως 
πάντα τὰ δόγματα τῆς ἠθικῆς φιλοσοφίας ὥσπερ ἐκ μιᾶς μηρίνθου δεδέσθαι τῆς 
γνώσεως τῶν κατὰ τὴν ψυχὴν δυνάμεων. 

τ Galen, ibid. 487, 7-10: οἷάπερ ἐστὶ τὰ πάθη τῆς ψυχῆς, οὐ μακρῶν λόγων 
οὐδὲ ἀποδείξεων ἀκριβεστέρων δεόμενα, μόνης δὲ ἀναμνήσεως ὧν ἑκάστοτε 
πάσχομεν, ws καὶ Ποσειδώνιος εἶπεν. Cf. Zeller, l. c., III, 1, p. 580, 3. 

78Galen, ibid. 348, 12-16: Ποσειδώνιος μέν ye τελέως ἀπεχώρησεν 
ἀμφοτέρων τῶν δοξῶν. οὔτε yap κρίσεις οὔτε ἐπιγινόμενα κρίσισιν εἶναι ἀλλὰ 
ὑπὸ τῆς θυμοειδοῦς τε καὶ ἐπιθυμητικῆς δυνάμεως ἡγεῖται γίνεσθαι τὰ πάθη 
κατὰ πᾶν ἀκολουθήσας τῷ παλαιῷ λόγῳ. Cf. 397, 8-12. 

19 Galen, ibid. 443, 9-11: τὰ πάθη... παθητικαὶ κινήσεις. οὕτω yap ὁ 
Ποσειδώνιος ὀνομάζειν εἴωθεν. Cf. 405, 9-14; 442, 8: ἡ παθητικὴ ὁλκή. 

80 ΠῚ opposition of Posidonius to the Stoic dogma cf. Galen, De 
placitis, 407, 1-3. His agreement with the dogma of the older thinkers 
ibid. 396, 1-3; of Pythagoras: 401, 13-15, 459, 2-5; of Plato: 4085, 
9-14, 461, 4-6, 463, 1-3; of Aristotle: 432, 9-11, 461, 4-6, 463, 1-3; of 
Zeno: 362, 5-11, 458, 12-13, 456, 4; of Cleanthes: 456, 4, 654, 2-3. His 
opposition to the theories of Chrysippus Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta 
ITI, pp. 54, 41; 62, 14; 112, 10; 120, 1; 131, 2; 116, 37; 118, 14. 
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fantasies, relaxation. On the other hand, concerning the body 
but psychic are tremblings and pallor and change of the be- 
havior to fear and distress.” ** No definition of the single emo- 


tions is preserved.®? 

All these conditions are dependent on the form of the bodily 
existence. They are changed together with the changes of the 
body. Posidonius, therefore, follows Plato in the method by 
which the emotions are to be treated.** He also believes in the 
possibility of education.*® He believes in physiognomy; he 
thinks that the character of a man is influenced by the country 
in which he lives.8° Taking this theory as a basis of explanation, 


61 Plutarch, Utrum animae an corporis sit libido et aegritudo 
(Plutarch, ed. Wyttenbach, V pars II, p. 700A): 6 γέ τοι Ποσειδώνιος 
τὰ μὲν εἶναι ψυχικὰ (80. τῶν παθῶν), τὰ δὲ σωματικά. καὶ τὰ μὲν οὐ ψυχῆς, 
περὶ ψυχὴν δὲ σωματικά. τὰ δὲ οὐ σώματος, περὶ σῶμα δὲ ψυχικά. καὶ ψυχικὰ 
μὲν ἁπλῶς τὰ ἐν κρίσισι καὶ ὑπολήψεσι, οἷον ἐπιθυμίας λέγων φόβους ὀργάς. 
σωματικὰ δὲ ἁπλῶς πυρετοὺς περιψύξεις πυκνώσεις ἀραιώσεις. περὶ ψυχὴν δὲ 
σωματικὰ ληθάργους μελαγχολίας δηγμοὺς φαντασίας διαχύσεις. ἀνάπαλιν δὲ 
περὶ σῶμα ψυχικὰ τρόμους καὶ ὠχριάσεις καὶ μεταβολὰς τοῦ ἤθους κατὰ φόβον 
ἣ λύπην. Cf. Zeller, l. c., III, 1, p. 583, 2 who is not right in stating that 
this fragment shows a dualistic attitude. It includes the same dis- 
tinction of three powers which is to be found in the physics, the third 
being a combination of the two others. 

82 Bake, l. c., p. 222 believes that at least the definition of wrath is 
preserved, but Lactantius, De ira, chap. 17 does not give the definition 
of Posidonius himself but his testimony about the definition of some 
other philosophers. 

88 Galen, De placitis, 442, 14-15: τῶν παθητικῶν κινήσεων τῆς ψυχῆς 
ἑπομένων ἀεὶ τῇ διαθέσει τοῦ σώματος. 

84 Galen, ibid. 436, 7-10: μὴ τοίνυν θαυμάζωμεν ἔτι μηδὲ ὅτι τὰς θεραπείας 
τῶν παθῶν ὀρθῶς μὲν ὁ Πλάτων ἔγραψεν, ὡς καὶ ὁ Ποσειδώνιος αὐτῷ μαρτυρεῖ, 
μοχθηρῶς δὲ ὁ Χρύσιππος. cf. 396, 14 ff. 

ὅδ Galen, ibid. 445, 4-12: ταῦτά τοι καὶ ὁ Ποσειδώνιος αὐτῷ (sc. τῷ 
Χρυσίππῳ) μέμφεται μετὰ τοῦ καὶ θαυμάζειν, ὅσα Πλάτων εἶπεν ὑπὲρ τῆς 
τῶν παίδων ἔτι τε κυουμένων ἐν τῇ μήτρᾳ διαπλάσεως ἀποκυηθέντων τε τροφῆς 
καὶ παιδείας, καὶ γέγραφεν οἷον ἐπιτομήν tia κατὰ τὸ πρῶτον αὐτοῦ 
περὶ παθῶν σύγγραμμα τῶν ὑπὸ Πλάτωνος εἰρημένων, ὡς χρὴ τρέφεσθαι καὶ 
παιδεύεσθαι τοὺς παῖδας ὑπὲρ τοῦ τὸ παθητικόν τε καὶ ἄλογον τῆς ψυχῆς 
σύμμετρον ἀποφαίνεσθαι ταῖς κινήσεσι καὶ τοῖς τοῦ λόγου προστάγμασιν 
εὐπειθές. cf. n. 107. 

86 Galen, ibid. 442, 7-443, 3: συνάπτει δὲ εἰκότως τοῖς λόγοις τούτοις ὁ 
Ποσειδώνιος τὰ κατὰ τὴν φυσιογνωμίαν φαινόμενα. καὶ γὰρ τῶν ζῴων καὶ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων, ὅσα μὲν εὐρύστερνά τε καὶ θερμότερα, θυμικώτερα πάνθ᾽ ὑπάρχειν 
φύσει, ὅσα δὲ πλατυΐσχιά τε καὶ Ψυχρότερα, δειλότερα. καὶ κατὰ τὰς χώρας 
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Posidonius considers it possible to explain all the difficulties 
which the previous philosophers, especially Chrysippus, could 
not solve.” 

Such an heretical dogma of the emotions should establish the 
foundation of ethics. As Posidonius always stresses: “ From 
the right understanding of the emotions, there may be derived 
the right understanding of things good and evil, of the virtues 
and of the aim of 1116.᾽ 38 How does Posidonius define these 
three constitutive parts of ethics in detail? 

As regards things good and evil, he is of the opinion that 
wealth and health are to be counted among the good things.® 
‘This statement at first glance seems to be refuted by another 
one: “ Things which do not provide the soul either with magna- 
nimity or trust or security are not good. Riches and health and 
things similar to them, however, do not accomplish anything of 
this kind; therefore, they are not good.” ®° But the two state- 
ments are not contradictory. First of all, in the same connec- 
tion in which health and wealth are declared not to be good, 
Posidonius states, “that riches are a cause of evil, not since 
they themselves do any evil, but since they instigate men to do 
it. For the efficient cause which must hurt immediately, is one 
thing; the antecedent cause is another thing. Riches are im- 
bued with the antecedent cause.” * Riches, then, and apparently 


δὲ οὐ σμικρῷ τινι διενηνοχέναι τοῖς ἤθεσι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους eis δειλίαν καὶ τόλμαν 
ἤτοι φιλήδονόν τε καὶ φιλόπονον. . .. 

87 Galen, ibid. 348, 16-351, 2; concerning fear 453, 11] ff.; 454, 1 ff.; 
concerning the acquiescence of emotions 397, 10. Posidonius does not 
compare the disease of the soul with the disease of the body like the 
other Stoics, cf. ibid. 409, 5-410, 2; 371, 1-138. As far as I know, this 
theory of the emotions never was controversial. 

88 Galen, De placitis 448, 9-11: νομίζω yap καὶ τὴν περὶ ἀγαθῶν καὶ κακῶν 
καὶ τὴν περὶ τελῶν καὶ τὴν περὶ ἀρετῶν ἐκ τῆς περὶ παθῶν ὀρθῶς διασκέψεως 
ἠρτῆσθαι. 

89 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 103: Ποσειδώνιος μέντοι καὶ ταῦτά φησι (se. 
πλοῦτον καὶ ὑγίειαν) τῶν ἀγαθῶν εἶναι. Cf. Doxographi Graeci, p. 593, 9: 
Ποσειδώνιος ᾿Απαμεὺς ἔλεγε τὸ μέγιστον ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἀγαθὸν εἶναι πλοῦτον 
καὶ ὑγείαν. 

°° Seneca, Epistle 87, 35: Posidonius sic interrogandum ait: “ quae 
neque magnitudinem animo dant nec fiduciam nec securitatem, non 
sunt bona. Divitiae autem et bona valetudo et similia his nihil horum 
faciunt; ergo non sunt bona.” 

°1 Seneca, Epistle 87, 31: Posidonius, ut ego existimo, melius, qui ait 
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health, too, are not bad in themselves. They themselves do no 
evil. In the same sense, Posidonius does not acknowledge the 
truth of the statement that riches are not a good and refutes the 
negation, like Antipater. He, therefore, must have assumed the 
positive character of riches themselves.°* And that exactly is the 
meaning of the dogma that wealth and health too are counted 
among the good things. They are in a positive sense good and in 
a positive sense bad. It is impossible to call them neutral or 
indifferent things, as do the Stoics, things which may only be 
used in a bad or good sense.** 

It is consistent that, in Posidonius, the illogical faculties of 
the soul should suffer good or bad from illogical powers. The 
reason alone is influenced by the logical faculties. The illogical 
faculties of the soul are by nature desirous of joy and victory 
and they are satisfied only by illogical things.** It is, therefore, 
impossible that Posidonius should deny the positive value of 
things like health and wealth. But although they are good in 
one respect, they may be called evils in another. It is because 
“they incite the mind and beget arrogance; they cause envy and 
alienate the mind so far that the fame of wealth pleases us who 


shall still be harmed by it. All good things, however, should be 
free from fault; they are spotless, they do not corrupt the spirit ; 
they do not seduce. Yet they elevate and dilate, but without 
puffing up. Things that are good give trust; riches, however, 
audacity. Things that are good give magnanimity; riches, 


divitias esse causam malorum, non quia ipsae faciunt aliquid, sed quia 
facturos inritant. Alia est enim causa efficiens, quae protinus necesse 
est noceat, alia praecedens. Hanc praecedentem causam divitiae 
habent; ... 

"2 Seneca, Epistle 87, 38. 

δ Diogenes Laertius, VII, 102-103. It is in contradiction to this 
Stoic theory that Diogenes speaks about the statement of Posidonius. 
It is not justifiable to blame the testimony of Diogenes as exaggerated, 
as does Uberweg-Prichter, J. c., p. 480, and the usual explanation of 
these passages. 

* Galen, De placitis, 400, 5-9: οὐδὲν yap οὕτως ἐναργές ἐστιν, ὡς τὸ 
δυνάμεις τινὰς ἐν ταῖς ἡμετέραις εἶναι ψυχαῖς ἐφιεμένας φύσει, τὴν μὲν ἡδονῆς, 
τὴν δὲ κράτους καὶ νίκης, ἃς ἐναργῶς ὁρᾶσθαί φησι κἀν τοῖς ἄλλοις tor 
ἡ Ποσειδώνιος. Ibid. 453, 10-11: τῷ μὲν γὰρ ἀλόγῳ (se. τῆς ψυχῆς) διὰ 
τῶν ἀλόγων ἥ τε ὠφέλεια καὶ ἡ βλάβη, τῷ λογικῷ δὲ διὰ ἐπιστήμης τε καὶ 
ἐμαθίας. 
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insolence. Insolence is nothing but a false semblance of mag- 
nanimity.” 55 

It is on this theory about things good and evil that the 
doctrine of duties is based. Panaetius divided this subject into 
three branches: the first in which we reflect on what is right and 
what is wrong; the second on whether it is useful or not; the 
third on how a decision should be reached when there seems to 
be a conflict between the answers to the first two questions, 
Posidonius has dealt with this third case.*%* For Panaetius 
wrote that he would expound the subject later on; but he did not 
keep his promise, although he lived thirty years after his book 
was finished. The subject is, however, touched upon by Posido- 
nius in certain papers, although with astonishing brevity, since 
he actually points out that no other single topic in all philosophy 
is so necessary.°? One of the problems discussed by him in this 
connection is whether the duty towards society, the most natural 
duty, should always be preferred to temperance or modesty. 
Posidonius answers in the negative. For some things are either 
so vile or so flagitious that a wise man would not practise 
them even to save his country. Posidonius collects many of 


these facts, some so horrid, some so obscene that it seems scandal- 
ous even to speak about them. The wise man, however, will not 


*5 Seneca, Epistle 87, 31: ... inflant animos, superbiam pariunt, 
invidiam contrahunt et usque eo mentem alienant, ut fama pecuniae 
nos etiam nocitura delectet. Bona autem omnia carere culpa decet; 
pura sunt, non corrumpunt animos, non sollicitant. Extollunt quidem 
et dilatant, sed sine tumore. Quae bona sunt fiduciam faciunt, divitiae 
audaciam. Quae bona sunt magnitudinem animi dant, divitiae insolen- 
tiam. Nihil autem aliud est insolentia quam species magnitudinis falsa. 

°° Cicero, Ad Atticum XVI, 11, 4: Illius tres sunt; sed, cum initio 
divisisset ita, tria genera exquirendi officii esse, unum, cum deliberemus, 
honestum an turpe sit, alterum, utile an inutile, tertium, cum haec 
inter se pugnare videantur, quo modo iudicandum sit, . . . Eum locum 
Posidonius persecutus est. 

Ὁ Cicero, De Officiis III, 2, 7-8: Panaetius ... de tertio autem 
genere deinceps se scripsit dicturum nec exsolvit id, quod promiserat. 
Quod eo magis miror, quia scriptum a discipulo eius Posidonio est 
triginta annis vixisse Panaetium, posteaquam illos libros edidisset. 
Quem locum miror a Posidonio breviter esse tactum in quibusdam com- 
mentariis, praesertim cum scribat nullum esse locum in tota philosophia 
tam necessarium. 
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do such things for his country, and his country will not even 
require him to do them.” 

Finally, Posidonius in opposition to the general Stoic dogma 
assumes that there are not only immoral men and wise men but 
also men who make moral progress.®® In this theory he follows 
the Aristotelian philosophers. Consequently, he distinguishes 
between different moral attitudes. The immoral, of course, are 
inclined to things good and evil according to their pleasure. 
The men who make moral progress feel no emotions in mis- 
fortune or, at least, they feel no more than is appropriate. 
Although they admit suffering under evils, they will not follow 
the emotions, but the logical power of the soul.1° The wise man 
is he who acknowledges everything honest to be good, and these 
honest things are the goods for which he will offer prayers to 
God. He is entirely free from all emotions. He does not 
experience them even in fortunate circumstances.*% 


* Cicero, De officiis I, 45, 159: Illud forsitan quaerendum sit, num 
haec communitas, quae maxime est apta naturae, sit etiam moderationi 
modestiaeque semper anteponenda. Non placet; sunt enim quaedam 
partim ita foeda, partim ita flagitiosa, ut ea ne conservandae quidem 
patriae causa sapiens facturus sit. Ea Posidonius collegit permulta, sed 
ita taetra quaedam, ita obscena, ut dictu quoque videantur turpia.... 

* Diogenes Laertius, VII, 91; cf. ibid. 127. 

100 Galen, De placitis, 392, 9: of δὲ (προκόπτοντες) ἐν μεγίστοις κακοῖς 
ἑαυτοὺς ὑπολαμβάνοντες εἶναι ὅμως οὐ γίνονται διὰ τοῦτο ἐν πάθει. Ibid. 
810, 12: ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τοὺς προκόπτοντας μεγάλας βλάβας ὑπὸ τῆς κακίας 
ὑπολαμβάνοντας παρεῖναι ἔδει καὶ ὑποφέρεσθαι φόβοις καὶ λύπαις περιπίπτειν 
μὴ μετρίαις, ὅπερ οὐδὲ αὐτὸ συμβαίνει. Cicero tells (Tusculanae Disputa- 
tiones II, 61) that Posidonius in the presence of Pompey discussed the 
thesis that the honorable alone is good and, suffering an attack of pain, 
often said: “ You will not succeed, pain; as grievous as you are, I 
shall never concede that you are an evil.’ Itaque narrabat (Pompeius) 
eum graviter et copiose de hoc ipso, nihil esse bonum nisi quod esset 
honestum, cubantem disputavisse, cumque quasi faces ei doloris ad- 
moverentur, saepe dixisse: “ Nihil agis, dolor! quamvis sis molestus, 
numquam te esse confitebor malum.” This story only proves that 
Posidonius has to be considered as a man who made moral progress 
(against Zeller, J. c., III, 1, p. 214, 2; 582, 4). 

101 Galen, De placitis, 370, 3-7: οἱ σοφοὶ μέγιστα καὶ ἀνυπέρβλητα vo- 
μίζοντες εἶναι ἀγαθὰ τὰ καλὰ πάντα οὐκ ἐμπαθῶς κινοῦνται ὑπὸ αὐτῶν 
ἐπιθυμοῦντές τε ὧν ὀρέγονται καὶ περιχαρεῖς γινόμενοι ἐπὶ τοῖς αὐτοῖς, ὅταν 
τύχωσιν αὐτῶν. 392, 8: οἱ μὲν (σοφοὶ) γὰρ ἐν μεγίστοις ἀγαθοῖς... 
ἑαυτοὺς ὑπολαμβάνοντες εἶναι ὅμως οὐ γίνονται διὰ τοῦτο ἐν πάθει. Diogenes 
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Like the teaching about things good or evil, virtues as well 
are based on the right understanding of the emotions. This 
Posidonius stresses over and over again.‘ Man’s primary art is 
virtue itself. There is joined to this the useless and fleeting flesh, 
fitted only for the reception of food, as Posidonius remarks.’ 
He then distinguishes between logical and illogical virtues; 
the illogical virtues are faculties of the soul, the logical virtue 
is knowledge. Besides, he divides virtue into four types. The 
proof that virtue really exists is the fact that the followers of 
Socrates, Diogenes, and Antisthenes made moral progress. And 
the proof of the existence of vice as a fundamental fact is that it 
is the opposite of virtue.1°% Posidonius, however, does not 
believe that virtue is self-sufficient, but he contends that health 
is needed, and wealth and strength.’°° 

Virtue can be taught.*°”? Posidonius held that not only precept- 


Laertius, VII, 124: εὔξεταί re, φασίν, ὁ σοφός, αἰτούμενος τὰ ἀγαθὰ τῶν 
θεῶν, καθά φησι Ποσειδώνιος ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ περὶ καθηκόντων. Wisdom may 
be lost in consequence of drunkness or melancholy, cf. Diogenes Laertius, 
VII, 127. As regards this problem, Posidonius defended the statement 
of Zeno, cf. Seneca, Epistle 83, 10. 

102 Galen, De placitis, 654, 3-6: καὶ μέντοι καὶ τὸν περὶ τῶν ἀρετῶν λόγον 
ἐπὶ ταύταις ταῖς ἀρχαῖς ὀρθῶς φησι περαίνεσθαι καὶ δείκνυσιν αὐτὸ τοῦτο διὰ 
μεγάλης πραγματείας ἰδίᾳ γεγραμμένης αὐτῷ. 

108 Seneca, Hpistle 92, 10 (ed. with an English translation by R. M. 
Gummere, Loeb Classical Library): prima ars hominis est ipsa virtus; 
huic committitur inutilis caro et fluida, receptandis tantum cibis 
habilis, ut ait Posidonius. 

104 Galen, De placitis, 446, 13: ἕπεται δὲ εὐθὺς τοῖσδε καὶ ὁ περὶ τῶν 
ἀρετῶν λόγος αὐτοῦ ἐλέγχων τὸ σφάλμα διττόν, εἴτε ἐπιστήμας τις ἁπάσας 
αὐτὰς εἴτε δυνάμεις ὑπολάβοι. τῶν μὲν γὰρ ἀλόγων τῆς ψυχῆς μερῶν ἀλόγους 
ἀνάγκη καὶ τὰς ἀρετὰς εἶναι, τοῦ λογιστικοῦ δὲ μόνου λογικήν. ὥστε εὐλόγως 
ἐκείνων μὲν αἱ ἀρεταὶ δυνάμεις εἰσίν, ἐπιστήμη δὲ μόνου τοῦ λογιστικοῦ. Dio- 
genes Laertius, VII, 92: τέτταρας δὲ (ἀρετὰς) οἱ περὶ Ποσειδώνιον. For this 
doctrine in the Academy cf. Διαιρέσεις ᾿Αριστοτέλους § 2 (V. Rose, Aris- 
toteles Pseudepigraphus, p. 679). 

106 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 91: τεκμήριον δὲ τοῦ ὑπαρκτὴν εἶναι τὴν 
ἀρετήν φησιν ὁ Ποσειδώνιος ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τοῦ ἠθικοῦ λόγου τὸ γενέσθαι ἐν 
προκοπῇ τοὺς περὶ Σωκράτην καὶ Διογένην καὶ ᾿Αντισθένην. εἶναι δὲ καὶ τὴν 
κακίαν ὑπαρκτὴν διὰ τὸ ἀντικεῖσθαι τῇ ἀρετῇ. 

106 Thid. VII, 128: ὁ μέντοι Παναίτιος καὶ Ποσειδώνιος οὔτ᾽ αὐτάρκη λέγουσι 
τὴν ἀρετήν, ἀλλὰ χρεῖαν εἶναί φασι καὶ ὑγιείας καὶ χορηγίας καὶ ἰσχύος. 

107 Thid. VII, 91: διδακτήν τε εἶναι αὐτήν, λέγω δὲ τὴν ἀρετήν, καὶ Ποσει- 
δώνιος ἐν τοῖς προτρεπτικοῖς. 
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giving, but even persuasion, consolation, and encouragement are 
necessary in this teaching. To these he adds the investigation 
of causes. He remarks that it will also be useful to illustrate 
each particular virtue; this science he calls ethology, while 
others call it characterization. It gives the signs and marks 
which belong to each virtue and vice, so that by them distinction 
may be drawn between like things.*°* For the teaching of ethics 
and especially of virtues cannot be done in a few words, since 
the emotions are only to be treated by persuasion. Posidonius 
says: “I do not think that Plato’s laws should have the pre- 
ambles added to them. For a law should be brief, in order that 
the uninitiated may grasp it all the more easily. It should be a 
voice, as it were, sent down from heaven. It should command, 
not discuss. Nothing seems to me more dull or more foolish 
than a law with a preamble. Warn me, tell me what you wish 
me to do, I am not learning but obeying.” *°° Ethical philosophy, 
the theory about virtues, has not to command but to discuss. 
The last of the constitutive parts of ethics is the theory of the 
aim of life. The end is life in accordance with nature, which 
is to live in accordance with virtue, for it is virtue toward which 


nature leads us.12° But it is necessary to define correctly what 
is meant by living in agreement with nature. Posidonius says: 
“Some disregard this necessity, and they contract the meaning 
of living in accordance with nature into doing everything pos- 


108 Seneca, Hpistle 95, 65: Posidonius non tantum praeceptionem, 
nihil enim nos hoc verbo uti prohibet, sed etiam suasionem et consolatio- 
nem et exhortationem necessariam iudicat. His adicit causarum inqui- 
sitionem, aetiologian quam quare nos dicere non audeamus, cum gram- 
matici, custodes Latini sermonis, suo iure ita appellent, non video. 
Ait utilem futuram et descriptionem cuiusque virtutis; hance Posidonius 
ethologian vocat, quidam characterismon appellant, signa cuiusque 
virtutis ac vitii et notas reddentem, quibus inter se similia dis- 
criminentur. 

109 Seneca, Epistle 94, 38: (Posidonius) qui “ inprobo,” inquit, “ quod 
Platonis legibus adiecta principia sunt. Legem enim brevem esse 
oportet, quo facilius ab imperitis teneatur. Velut emissa divinitus vox 
sit; iubeat, non disputet. Nihil videtur mihi frigidius, nihil ineptius 
quam lex cum prologo. Mone, dic, quid me velis fecisse; non disco, sed 
pareo.” 

110 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 87: Ζήνων... τέλος εἶπε τὸ ὁμολογουμένως 
τῇ φύσει ζῆν, ὅπερ ἐστὶ Kar’ ἀρετὴν ζῆν. ἄγει γὰρ πρὸς ταύτην ἡμᾶς ἡ φύσις. 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ... Ποσειδώνιος. 
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sible in order to attain the things by nature primarily good. 
They come near to determining the aim as joy or freedom from 
disturbance or something similar. But this is obviously in 
contradiction to the word itself and nothing good or conducive 
to happiness. It necessarily follows the end but is not itself 
the end. If the aim is rightly defined, however, it is possible 
to use the definition to solve the dilemma brought forward by 
the Sophists, a solution rendered impossible by the definition of 
life as experience of the happenings in the whole of nature. 
This is of the same value as the definition of life in accordance 
with nature if there is no desire to gain the indifferent things 
in a mean way.”"4 Thus it is extremely important to know 
exactly the aim of life and Posidonius again attacks Chrysippus 
very severely?!” 

In more detail he states in regard to the aim: “ The reason for 
the emotions, that is for their inconsistency and for life possessed 
by an evil genius, is that they do not follow in every respect the 
demon in themselves, born with us and having the same nature 
as the demon governing the whole world, but that they are led 
by the brutish and worse demon. Men who do not realize this 
neither acknowledge the right cause of the emotions, nor do 
they judge rightly about true happiness in conformity with 
nature. For they do not see that the first thing is not to be 
led at all by the illogical and godless part of the soul which is 
possessed by an evil demon.” 113 And he declares, “ The sum- 


111 Galen, De placitis, 450, 5: “ ἃ δὴ παρέντες ἔνιοι τὸ ὁμολογουμένως ζῆν 
συστέλλουσιν εἰς τὸ πᾶν τὸ ἐνδεχόμενον ποιεῖν ἕνεκα τῶν πρώτων κατὰ φύσιν 
ὅμοιον αὐτὸ ποιοῦντες τῷ σκοπὸν ἐκτίθεσθαι τὴν ἡδονὴν ἣ τὴν ἀοχλησίαν ἣ 
ἄλλο τι τοιοῦτον. ἔστι δὲ μάχην ἐμφαίνων κατὰ αὐτὴν τὴν ἐκφοράν, καλὸν 
δὲ καὶ εὐδαιμονικὸν οὐδέν. παρέπεται γὰρ κατὰ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον τῷ τέλει, τέλος 
δὲ οὐκ ἔστιν. ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτου διαληφθέντος ὀρθῶς ἔξεστι μὲν αὐτῷ χρῆσθαι 
πρὸς τὸ διακόπτειν τὰς ἀπορίας, ἃς οἱ σοφισταὶ προτείνουσιν, μὴ μέντοι γε τῷ 
κατὰ ἐμπειρίαν τῶν κατὰ τὴν ὅλην φύσιν συμβαινόντων ζῆν, ὅπερ ἰσοδυναμεῖ 
τῷ ὁμολογουμένως εἰπεῖν ζῆν ἡνίκα μὴ τοῦτο μικροπρεπῶς συντείνει εἰς τὸ 
τῶν ἀδιαφόρων τυγχάνειν." 

112 Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta III, p. 5, 4; p. 112, 10 cf. π. 80. 

118 Galen, De placitis, 448, 15: τὸ δὴ τῶν παθῶν αἴτιον τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τῆς 
τε ἀνομολογίας καὶ τοῦ κακοδαίμονος βίου, τὸ μὴ κατὰ πᾶν ἕπεσθαι τῷ ἐν 
αὑτοῖς δαίμονι συγγενεῖ τε ὄντι καὶ τὴν ὁμοίαν φύσιν ἔχοντι τῷ τὸν ὅλον κόσμον 
διοικοῦντι, τῷ δὲ χείρονι καὶ ἵῳώδει ποτὲ συνεκκλίνοντας φέρεσθαι. οἱ δὲ 
τοῦτο παριδόντες οὔτε ἐν τούτοις βελτιοῦσι τὴν αἰτίαν τῶν παθῶν οὔτε ἐν τοῖς 
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mum bonum is living in contemplation of the truth and order 
of all things and fashioning oneself as far as possible in accord- 
ance therewith, being led aside as little as possible by the irra- 
tional part of the soul.”"** The end of life, according to 
Posidonius, is a merely theoretical one. It is knowledge alone 
for which the wise man is striving, knowledge which is the task 
of reason. Thus, the whole character of the Stoic philosophy 
changes. Theoretical knowledge had always been refuted as the 
aim of life. It had been considered by Chrysippus to be equiva- 
lent to joy, which was rejected.**° 

This definition of the aim of life is independent of any form 
of eschatology. There is no eschatological fragment and no 
proof whatever that Posidonius assumed the human soul to be 
immortal.145* On the other hand, the aim of life is understood 
in a more active sense. The resignation to fate, thus, is over- 


περὶ τῆς εὐδαιμονίας καὶ ὁμολογίας ὀρθοδοξοῦσιν. ob yap βλέπουσιν, ὅτι πρῶτόν 
ἐστιν ἐν αὐτῇ τὸ κατὰ μηδὲν ἄγεσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀλόγου τε καὶ κακοδαίμονος 
καὶ ἀθέου τῆς ψυχῆς. In order to understand the meaning of demon, it 
seems necessary but also sufficient to compare Parmenides, fr. 12 
(Diels) and Plato’s Timaeus 90a, quoted by Galen, De placitis, 502-3. It 
is also important to note, that Posidonius, like Hipparchus, believes in 
astrology, cf. Augustine, De civitate Dei V, 2, cf. also 9. Concerning 
Plato’s adherence to the astrological belief cf. Pfeiffer, l.c., p. 46, 8. 
Concerning the συγγένεια of the stars cf. ibid., pp. 116-17. Besides, 
Posidonius calls the stars demons. Cf. n. 51. 

114 Clement, Stromateis II, 129: τὸ ζῆν θεωροῦντα τὴν τῶν ὅλων ἀλή- 
θειαν καὶ τάξιν καὶ συγκατασκευάζοντα αὑτὸν κατὰ τὸ δυνατόν, κατὰ μηδὲν 
ἀγόμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀλόγου μέρους τῆς ψυχῆς. By this definition of the aim 
of human life the πολυμάθεια ascribed to Posidonius is to be understood, 
Strabo, XVI, 753. Cf. Seneca, Epistle 78, 28: “ Unus dies hominum 
eruditorum plus patet quam imperitis longissima aetas, ut ait Posi- 
donius.” 

45 Cf. Zeller, J. c., III, 1, p. 52 and O. Rieth, Hermes 69 (1934), pp. 
13 ff. Cf. again Cicero, De natura deorum II, 153: quae contuens 
animus accedit ad cognitionem deorum, e qua oritur pietas, cui coniuncta 
iustitia est reliquaeque virtutes, e quibus vita beata existit par et 
similis deorum, nulla alia re nisi inmortalitate, quae nihil ad bene 
vivendum pertinet, cedens caelestibus. 

1158 Diels, Dowographi Graeci, p. 587, 19 only assumes Posidonius to 
be the author of a passage which deals with immortality. Reinhardt, 
I, p. 471 does not consider eschatology at all, but in his second book 
he tries to ascertain it, starting from the conception of demons, cf. how- 
ever Jones, Classical Philology, XXVII (1932), p. 113. 
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come to a certain extent. The Stoics contend that fate leads 
men who are willing to be led, and forces those who resist. 
Posidonius says: “There are never any occasions when you 
need think yourself safe because you wield the weapons of 
Fortune; fight with your own! Fortune does not furnish arms 
against herself; hence men equipped against their foes are 
unarmed against Fortune herself.” 11° | 

Thus, Posidonius, starting from a heretical definition of 
emotions builds up an entirely heretical system of ethics. The 
individual theories are closely connected and cannot be separated 
from one another. The teaching on ethics, as he himself always 
contends, is based on the right understanding of the emotions. 
And the ethics correspond to the heretical physics.**™ 


IV. 

Logic. 
As regards the logic of which again the subdivision is un- 
known,” the material preserved is very meager. Mention is 
made of the distinction of three causes by Posidonius.*** The 


efficient cause and the antecedent cause are differentiated.1¥ 
The names of some forms of conclusions are given.*”° 


116 Seneca, Hpistle 113, 28: “Non est quod umquam fortunae armis 
putes esse te tutum; tuis pugna. Contra ipsam fortuna non armat; 
itaque contra hostes instructi, contra ipsam inermes sunt.” 

1162 Tt is certainly incorrect to state: “ Diese Abweichungen von 
der Stoischen Uherlieferung (in der Anthropologie) hatten nun zwar 
auf die tibrigen Lehren des Poseidonios nicht den Einfluss, den man 
nach seinen eigenen Ausserungen erwarten kénnte; so entschieden er 
vielmehr die Abhangigkeit der Ethik von der Ansicht iiber die Affekte 
anerkannte, so wird uns doch aus seiner Sittenlehre nichts berichtet, 
was mit der Stoischen Moral in Widerspruch stinde; denn (!) die 
Angaben des Diogenes . . . haben wir bereits als unglaubwiirdig erkannt.” 
(Zeller, J. c., III, 1, p. 582). The most adequate interpretation of the 
Posidonian ethics I know of, is given by A. Modrze, Philologus, 87 
(1932), pp. 300 ff., although it is primarily based on indirect testi- 
monies. 

117 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 84. 

118 Areios Didymos fr. 18, cf. n. 65. 

11° Seneca, Epistle 87, 31: praecedens causa, efficiens causa. 

120 Galen, Εἰσαγωγὴ διαλεκτικὴ ed. Kalbfleisch (1896), Ὁ. 47, 16 ff.: τοὺς δὴ 
τοιούτους ἅπαντας συλλογισμοὺς TH γένει μὲν ἐκ τῶν πρός τι ῥητέον, ἐν εἴδει 
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More important is the Posidonian definition of categories. It 
is said that he, like other philosophers, “ separates two classes, 
word and things. As regards the word, he considers it necessary 
to ask if the word means anything; what it means; how many 
meanings it has; in what way it means anything. As regards 
the things, use must be made of conjecture which he names 
both κατ᾽ αἴσθησιν and quality; and of definition which he names 
both κατ᾽ ἔννοιαν and concerning something.” 12: These, then, 
are the two fundamental aspects of judgment. The word, as one 
of them, has to be studied in every respect. So it also becomes 
understandable why Posidonius attributed significance even to 
etymologies.*** The distinction between conjecture according 
to apprehension and definition according to thinking reflects the 
distinction between existence in reality and existence in thought 
often to be found in the fragments. It is in this sense that 
Posidonius defends, against Epicurus, the possibility of state- 
ments concerning existence proceeding from logical presup- 
positions.*% 

Connected with the distinction of categories is the definition 
of the standard of truth by Posidonius. He says in his expo- 


sition of Plato’s Timaeus, “ Just as light is apprehended by the 
luciform sense of sight, and sound by the aeriform sense of 
hearing, so also the nature of all things ought to be apprehended 
by its kindred reason.” 72 What does this mean? To Posi- 


δὲ κατ᾽ ἀξιώματος δύναμιν συνισταμένους, ὥσπερ καὶ ὁ Ποσειδώνιός φησιν 
ὀνομάζειν αὐτοὺς συνακτικοὺς κατὰ δύναμιν ἀξιώματος. Cf. Seneca, Epistle 
87, 38. 

121 Quintilian, ITI, 6, 37: In duo et Posidonius dividit, vocem et res. 
In voce quaeri putat an significet, quid, quam multa, quo modo? In 
rebus coniecturam quod κατ᾽ αἴσθησιν vocat, et qualitatem, et finitionem, 
cui nomen dat κατ᾽ ἔννοιαν et ad aliquid. 

122 Cf. the etymologies of demon (n. 51) and of sight: ὄψις ὡς μὲν 
Ποσειδώνιος παρὰ τὸ ἅπτω (Etymologicum Magnum). 

128 Proclus, in EHuclidem, pp. 216, 20-217, 3; 217, 24-218, 11; οἵ. 
Bréhier, 1. c., p. 53. 

724 Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Logicos I, 93 (ed. with an English 
translation by R. G. Bury, Loeb Classical Library): καὶ ὡς τὸ μὲν φῶς, 
φησὶν ὁ Ποσειδώνιος τὸν Πλάτωνος Τίμαιον ἐξηγούμενος, ὑπὸ τῆς φωτοειδοῦς 
ὄψεως καταλαμβάνεται, ἡ δὲ φωνὴ ὑπὸ τῆς ἀεροειδοῦς ἀκοῆς, οὕτω καὶ ἡ τῶν 
ὅλων φύσις ὑπὸ συγγενοῦς ὀφείλει καταλαμβάνεσθαι τοῦ λόγου. Is it really 
by chance that in the following words, according to the Pythagorean 
theory, reason is identified with number? Posidonius was well ac- 
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donius every act of recognition is a kind of growing together. 
This is valid for hearing, seeing, feeling and thinking.*** Some- 
thing in the apprehending subject always has to correspond to 
the object outside which is to be apprehended, and it has to be 
similar to this object. The nature of all things, therefore, can 
only be seized by the cognate faculty of the human being: 
reason. If it is necessary to judge about the essence of things, 
the basis of judgment is no apprehending presentation, coming 
from a real object, no sensation, no preconception. The Stoic 
school in general believes in such criteria. Only a few older 
philosophers acknowledge the right reason to be the standard of 
truth, as Posidonius contends.**° 

This theory symbolizes the whole system. Materialism is 
still recognized by Posidonius. But mere empiricism is over- 
come by his philosophy. Thinking, too, is able and destined to 
judge reality. Matter and God exist. Emotions are as real as 
reason. Sensation and reason are forms of cognition. The 
proof of vice is found in the fact that it is the opposite of virtue, 
which really exists.!27 The rules of logic are the rules of the 
world. Opposition is a fundamental fact of reason and, therefore, 
of existence. That is the reason that no quality can be without 
its opposite. On the other hand, although there are opposites, 


quainted with the dogma of this school. And one should conclude the 
same identification from his interpretation of the soul in the Timaeus, 
since the first intelligible things are apparently meant to be numbers 
(against Zeller, l. c., III, 1, 578, 4). 

125No details are known about Posidonius’ theory of vision. Cf. 
concerning this problem and the interpretation of Reinhardt, H. 
Cherniss, American Journal of Philology, LIV (1933), pp. 154 ff. 

126 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 54; concerning the general Stoic dogma 
cf. ibid. and 42. It is for this reason, too, that I deal with logic as 
the last branch of philosophy, and give ethics, the theory on the soul 
and its faculties, the middle place between physics and logic. If it 
is necessary to begin philosophical inquiry with physics, as Posidonius 
thinks, logic must be the end, since it corresponds to reason, the highest 
principle. I cannot prove that this sequence is correct, but it seems to 
me to follow from the interpretation of the fragments (against Zeller, 
ef. n. 13). 

127 Cf. n. 105 and the definition of dialectic. Diogenes Laertius, VII, 
62: διαλεκτικὴ δέ ἐστιν, ὥς φησι Ποσειδώνιος, ἐπιστήμη ἀληθῶν καὶ ψευδῶν 
καὶ οὐδετέρων. Cf. Zeller, 1. c., III, 1, p. 64. 
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one of them is considered to be the more important factor or 
the true reality. God is the first. Reason is superior to emo- 
tions. For thought does not only distinguish, it orders and sub- 
ordinates things. 

But since reason governs the whole and is the fundamental 
law of order, since the world, in its last principle, can only be 
understood by reason, not by experience, the difference between 
the philosophical task and the scientific research is conceived by 
Posidonius in a distinctively new manner. Discussing the study 
of the philosopher and of the mathematician in regard to 
astronomy he says: “It is the subject matter of the physical 
theory to inquire into the substance of the heavens and of the 
stars and into the power and quality and into generation and 
destruction ; and by Jove! it is able to point out the magnitude 
of things and their figure and order. Astrology does not try to 
tell anything of this kind, but it points out the order of the 
heavenly bodies, showing the heaven to be a real cosmos; it 
speaks about the figure and the magnitude and the distance of 
the earth as well as of the sun and the moon, and about eclipses 
and encounterings of the stars, about their quality and quantity, 
and their orbits. It, therefore, naturally needs arithmetic and 
geometry, since as far as figures are concerned it touches upon 
the question of how great and how much and in what manner. 
And in regard to these problems, the explanation of which it 
alone promises to give, it is valid to bring about this explanation 
by arithmetic and geometry. The astrologer and the physicist 
indeed very often aim at proving the same points: for instance, 
that the sun is great, that the earth is spherical; yet, they do not 
take the same road. One of them proves everything starting 
from the substance or the power or from the criteria of what is 
better or from the generation and change, and he thus proves 
everything ; the other starts from the consequences of the figures 
or the magnitude or from the greatness of the movement and the 
harmony of time therewith. The physicist often touches upon 
the causes, with the active power in mind, the astrologer, con- 
cluding from the external consequences, does not sufficiently 
recognize the cause; for instance, when he determines the earth 
or the stars to be spherical in shape. He sometimes does not even 
want to ascertain the cause, for instance if he discusses the 
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eclipses, but sometimes he finds out the facts by granting an 
hypothesis, some forms by which the phenomena are preserved, 
for instance an inquiry into the reasons by which sun and moon 
and the planets seem to move irregularly. In regard to these 
problems, if we presuppose their circuits to be eccentric or the 
stars to move in epicycles, their apparent irregularity is pre- 
served. And it is necessary to find out, too, which of these 
orbits the phenomena may possibly traverse, so that the subject 
of the planets seems to belong to the aetiology, given according 
to the possibility of orbits. Thus, a certain Heracleides of 
Pontus came and said that the apparent anomaly concerning 
the sun might be preserved also, if the earth were moving and 
the sun were stationary. For it is not at all the province of the 
astrologer to ascertain whether something is at rest by nature 
and what is moving, but, introducing hypotheses according to 
which some bodies stand still, some move, he has to inquire 
which hypothesis the phenomena of the heavens will obey. He 
has to take from the physicist the principles that the move- 
ments of the stars are simple and kindred and orderly, and from 
them he will point out that the choral dance of all the stars is 


cyclical whether they move in parallels or in crosswise circles.” 128 


128 Simplicius on Aristotle’s Physics, Commentaria Graeca ed. H. 
Diels, IX (1882), pp. 291, 21-292, 31: ὁ δὲ ᾿Αλέξανδρος φιλοπόνως λέξιν 
τινὰ τοῦ Τεμίνον παρατίθησιν ἐκ τῆς ἐπιτομῆς τῶν Tlocedwviov Mereopo- 
λογικῶν ἐξηγήσεως τὰς ἀφορμὰς ἀπὸ ᾿Αριστοτέλους λαβοῦσαν. ἔχει δὲ ὧδε. 
τῆς μὲν φυσικῆς θεωρίας ἐστι τὸ σκοπεῖν περί τε οὐσίας οὐρανοῦ καὶ ἄστρων 
καὶ δυνάμεως καὶ ποιότητος γενέσεώς τε καὶ φθορᾶς καὶ νὴ Δία τούτων 
περὶ μεγέθους καὶ σχήματος καὶ τάξεως ἀποδεικνύναι δύναται. ἡ δὲ ἀστρολογία 
περὶ τοιούτου μὲν οὐδενὸς ἐπιχειρεῖ λέγειν, ἀποδείκνυσι δὲ τὴν τάξιν τῶν 
οὐρανίων κόσμον ὄντως ἀποφήνασα τὸν οὐρανόν. περί τε σχημάτων λέγει καὶ 
μεγεθῶν καὶ ἀποστημάτων γῆς τε καὶ ἡλίου καὶ σελήνης καὶ περὶ ἐκλείψεων 
καὶ συνάψεων τῶν ἄστρων καὶ περὶ τῆς ἐν ταῖς φοραῖς αὐτῶν ποιότητος καὶ 
ποσότητος. ὅθεν ἐπειδὴ τῆς περὶ ποσὸν καὶ πηλίκον καὶ ποιὸν κατὰ σχῆμα 
θεωρίας ἐφάπτεται, εἰκότως ἀριθμητικῆς τε καὶ γεωμετρίας ἐδεήθη ταύτῃ. καὶ 
περὶ τούτων, ὧν ὑπισχνεῖτο μόνων λόγον ἀποδώσειν, δι᾽ ἀριθμητικῆς τε καὶ 
“γεωμετρίας συμβιβάζειν ἰσχύει. πολλαχοῦ τοίνυν ταὐτὸν κεφάλαιον ἀποδείξαι 
προθήσεται ὅ τε ἀστρολόγος καὶ ὁ φυσικός, οἷον ὅτι μέγας ὁ ἥλιος, ὅτι σφαιρο- 
ειδῆς ἡ γῆ οὐ μὴν κατὰ τὰς αὐτὰς ὁδοὺς βαδιοῦνται. ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἀπὸ τῆς οὐσίας 
ἢ τῆς δυνάμεως ἢ τοῦ ἄμεινον οὕτως ἔχειν, ἣ ἀπὸ τῆς γενέσεως καὶ μεταβολῆς 
ἕκαστα ἀποδείξει, ὁ δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν συμβεβηκότων τοῖς σχήμασι ἣ μεγέθεσι ἣ ἀπὸ 
τῆς ποσότητος τῆς κινήσεως καὶ τοῦ ἐφαρμόττοντος αὐτῇ χρόνου. καὶ ὁ μὲν 
φυσικὸς τῆς αἰτίας πολλαχοῦ ἅψεται εἰς τὴν ποιητικὴν δύναμιν ἀποβλέπων, 
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The investigation of general principles, then, is the task of the 
philosopher. ‘The scientist has to solve only the individual 
problems. To a certain extent, Posidonius again follows Aris- 
totle.*2® But his statement goes further than does Aristotle’s. 

To Posidonius, the philosopher alone is able to establish the 
fundamental principles of science. The scientists have to respect 
the limits which philosophy traces out. All the sciences are based 
on philosophical presuppositions which cannot ultimately be 
proved by science.**° It is the last task of philosophy to lay down 
these general principles. If in the Golden Age everything was 
under the jurisdiction of the wise man or the philosopher, now 
science at least is under his government. 


What consequences are to be drawn from this attempt to re- 
construct the Posidonian philosophy proceeding from those 
fragments alone which are preserved under the name of Posi- 


ὁ δὲ ἀστρολόγος ὅταν ἀπὸ τῶν ἔξωθεν συμβεβηκότων ἀποδεικνύῃ οὐχ ἱκανὸς 
θεατὴς γίνεται τῆς αἰτίας, οἷον ὅτε σφαιροειδῆ τὴν γῆν ἢ τὰ ἄστρα ἀποδίδωσιν, 
ἐνιαχοῦ δὲ οὐδὲ τὴν αἰτίαν λαβεῖν ἐφίεται ὡς ὅταν περὶ ἐκλείψεως διαλέγηται: 
ἄλλοτε δὲ καθ᾽ ὑπόθεσιν εὑρίσκει τρόπους τινὰς ἀποδιδοὺς, ὧν ὑπαρχόντων 
σωθήσεται τὰ φαινόμενα. οἷον διὰ τί ἀνωμάλως ἥλιος καὶ σελήνη καὶ οἱ 
πλάνητες φαίνονται κινούμενοι; ὅτι εἰ ὑποθώμεθα ἐκκέντρους αὐτῶν τοὺς 
κύκλους ἣ κατ᾽ ἐπίκυκλον πολούμενα τὰ ἄστρα, σωθήσεται ἡ φαινομένη ἀνω- 
μαλία αὐτῶν, δεήσει τε ἐπεξελθεῖν καθ᾽ ὅσους δυνατὸν τρόπους ταῦτα ἀπο- 
τελεῖσθαι τὰ φαινόμενα, ὥστε ἐοικέναι τῇ κατὰ τὸν ἐνδεχόμενον τρόπον αἰτιο- 
λογίᾳ τὴν περὶ τῶν πλανωμένων ἄστρων πραγματείαν. διὸ καὶ παρελθών τίς 
φησιν Ἡρακλείδης ὁ Ilovtixds, ὅτι καὶ κινουμένης πως τῆς γῆς τοῦ δὲ ἡλίου 
μένοντός πως δύναται ἡ περὶ τὸν ἥλιον φαινομένη ἀνωμαλία σώζεσθαι. ὅλως 
γὰρ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀστρολόγου τὸ γνῶναι τί ἠρεμαῖόν ἐστι τῇ φύσει καὶ ποῖα τὰ 
κινητά, ἀλλὰ ὑποθέσεις εἰσηγούμενος τῶν μὲν μενόντων, τῶν δὲ κινουμένων 
σκοπεῖ τίσιν ὑποθέσεσιν ἀκολουθήσει τὰ κατὰ τὸν οὐρανὸν φαινόμενα. ληπτέον 
δὲ αὐτῷ ἀρχὰς παρὰ τοῦ φυσικοῦ, ἁπλὰς εἶναι καὶ ὁμαλὰς καὶ τεταγμένας 
κινήσεις τῶν ἄστρων, δι᾽ ὧν ἀποδείξει ἔγκυκλον οὖσαν τὴν χορείαν ἁπάντων 
τῶν μὲν κατὰ παραλλήλους, τῶν δὲ κατὰ λοξοὺς κύκλους εἱλουμένων. οὕτως 
μὲν οὖν ὁ Τέμινος ἤτοι ὁ παρὰ τῷ Τεμίνῳ Ποσειδώνιος τὴν διαφορὰν τῆς τε 
φυσιολογίας καὶ τῆς ἀστρολογίας παραδίδωσιν ἀπὸ τοῦ ᾿Αριστοτέλους τὰς 
ἀφορμὰς λαβών. Cf. concerning the distinction between θέσις and ὑπόθεσις 
Plato, Republic 511b; Epistle VII 342a ff. and K. v. Fritz, Philologus 
87 (1932), pp. 40 ff.; 136 ff. 

129 Cf, Aristotle, De respiratione 480b21 ff. 

180 Reinhardt states (I, p. 53) that to Posidonius sciences are the 
basis of philosophy. The consequences Reinhardt draws chiefly from 
indirect evidence are contradictory to the fragment taken from Simplicius. 
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donius? It follows first of all that the fragments are sufficient 
material to give a picture which, if not complete in every respect, 
is still clear and exact enough to permit an understanding of 
the system. It is not necessary to base the interpretation of the 
philosophy of Posidonius on indirect testimonies.*** At the same 
time it is now possible to establish the influences which Posi- 
donius’ system had on philosophers as well as scientists. If the 
fragments did not show enough, these influences could not be 
determined conclusively. While this is very important from the 
historical point of view, it is so in no other respect. If the 
influences are supposed to disclose new material, not contained 
in the fragments, such an interpretation necessarily remains a 
mere guess. For it can never be decided whether the new thought 
really has to be traced back to Posidonius or is a later transfor- 
mation of his ideas. 

The reconstructed Posidonian system, moreover, is distinct 
in its originality. To be sure, it is a Stoic system. But 
Posidonius is strongly influenced by Aristotle and Plato as well 
as by other great philosophers. These various influences, dif- 
ferent to the modern mind, seem homogeneous to him and, above 
all, they do not destroy his individuality. On the contrary, they 
seem to unfetter his own thought. They are material molded by 
him according to the Stoic mentality. Posidonius is a compre- 
hensive personality. He is inclined to face facts; he does not 
want to evade reality. But he is also a very good mathemati- 
cian and logician, a man trained in literature as well as in 
history, a scientist and at the same time active in politics, a 
thinker and an explorer. His fundamental experience seems 
to be the variety of interests and opinions integrated, however, 
as the unity of life, an experience which he translates into his 
own existence. 

Posidonius, such as he really is, cannot influence his own or 
later generations to any considerable extent. He is, of course, 
well known to his contemporaries. Cicero estimates his work 


181 A collection of the fragments, however, would be useful, and it 
could be made without regard to all the passages which are believed 
to be influenced by Posidonius’ thought. It is my intention to under- 
take this in regard to the philosophical as well as the scientific 
material. 
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highly, but Panaetius, Chrysippus, and Zeno have at least the 
same rank as Posidonius. Besides there are still other Stoics 
who are very famous. As a whole, the influence of the Epicurean 
and Academic philosophy is much greater during the lifetime of 
Posidonius than the influence of the Stoic school. When in 
the Ist Century A. D. the Stoic philosophy finally becomes the 
dominant system, it is the old Stoa, not the philosophy of 
Posidonius, which is recognized. Seneca admires Posidonius 
as a great philosopher, but it is Chrysippus whom he follows in 
regard to the essential theories—Chrysippus whom Posidonius 
so bitterly attacks. And the same is valid for the whole Stoicism 
of this epoch and of later centuries.*** Posidonius does not agree 
with the thinking of this period or of the following ones. He 
is, therefore, soon forgotten. Scientists may use his books be- 
cause they appreciate the material available in them. Galen 
may quote him in renouncing the general Stoic dogma, because 
he thinks it convenient to refute the Stoics by a Stoic. But no 
philosopher thinks it worthwhile to discuss the Posidonian sys- 
tem as such. In the 4th Century A. D. nobody ever reads 
Posidonius.*** Nowhere is he characterized as an outstanding 
figure. The name of Posidonius is very seldom, almost never, 


mentioned even in the doxographical material. 

Not even the Neo-Platonists consider the philosophy of Posi- 
donius. How could they? To Posidonius God and matter are 
fundamental principles, independent of each other, as are virtue 
and vice, experience and reason. The contrast of God and 
matter, the contrast of good and evil is an eternal fact, not the 


182 Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, collegit Ioannes ab Arnim, Vol. I, 
Praefatio III: Ita enim res se habet: eam Stoicae doctrinae formam, 
quae imperatorum Romanorum aetate fuit, uberrimis testimoniis 
illustrare possumus eademque ex Chrysippi auctoritate tota pendet. 
Galen (ed. G. Kiihn), IV, 819: ὁ πάντων ἐπιστημονικώτατος ὁ Tocet- 
δώνιος, ἐν ols ἐπαίνων ἐστὶ μεγίστων ἄξιος, ἐν τούτοις αὐτοῖς μὲν ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἄλλων οὐχ ἕπεται τῶν Στωϊκῶν. 

Cf. Jaeger, Nemesios v. Emesa, p. 68: “Den Poseidonios hat 
weder Nemesios noch sonst ein Mensch des ausgehenden 4. Jahrhunderts 
mehr gelesen, und wie wenige werden seinen Namen noch gewusst 
haben! ” And yet, Simplicius is the first to say that the Stoic books 
are becoming rare, cf. Simplicius in categorias, Scholia in Aristotelem, 
49a, 16: παρὰ τοῖς Στωϊκοῖς, ὧν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν καὶ ἡ διδασκαλία καὶ τὰ πλεῖστα 
τῶν συγγραμμάτων ἐπιλέλοιπεν. 
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consequence of guilt or punishment. No fragment therefore, 
shows religious feeling; no fragment deals with eschatology, 
The soul which guides all the natures does not strive for redemp- 
tion. It is striving for knowledge, knowledge of this world. 
The nature of man is neither ecstatic nor faithful. Acqui- 
escence in the harmony of the world is an attitude unfamiliar 
to Posidonius.'** The order of the world has to be grasped by 
reason. His system is rational, yet it acknowledges experience, 
The triumph over the emotions is not won by seclusion from the 
world; it is gained in the study of the phenomena. If the 
fragments are taken into account, Posidonian philosophy is the 
opposite to Neo-Platonism. What is the use then of calling 
Posidonian philosophy the turning point to religious and 
mythical feeling? His system is not more responsible for Neo- 
Platonic philosophy than any other philosophical system is the 
presupposition of the subsequent one. 

The new era does not begin with Posidonius. With him the 
Hellenic period comes to an end. Posidonius is the last great 
philosopher of this epoch. His philosophy is essentially Greek, 
not Oriental. It is because of just this fact that his influence 
on later centuries is so small. To him spirit and nature are 
contraries; they are not two different aspects of the same thing. 
It is, therefore, impossible to prove that he was a monistic 
thinker. Furthermore, no fragment speaks of vitalism, of life 
as force and effect. Life, according to Posidonius, is formed 
by the soul, the sensitive nature. The power of sympathy is 
not recognized by Posidonius more than by many other philoso- 
phers. If the interpretation is restricted to the material which 
is certain and which alone should be used, all these theories 
cannot be taken for granted.*** 

To be sure, the reconstruction now given according to the 


184 Τῃ the characterization of Neo-Platonism I mostly follow Jaeger, 
l. c., p. 2 and passim. The conception of δεσμός, characteristic for this 
school, is mentioned in the fragments only in a negative sense: ἐκ πάντων 
δὴ τούτων φησὶ δείκνυσθαι διότι ἡ οἰκουμένη κύκλῳ περιῤῥεῖται τῷ ὠκεανῷ: 
“ob γάρ μιν δεσμὸς περιβάλλεται ἠπείροιο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐς ἀπειρεσίην κέχυται. τό μιν 
οὔτι μιαίνει." (Strabo, II, 100). 

185 But it is Reinhardt who recognized the essentially Greek character 
of the Posidonian philosophy. Concerning the {wrx δύναμις cf. Crénert, 
Gnomon VI (1930), p. 152, 1. 
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fragments does not solve all the problems involved. There are 
certain questions to which the preserved material gives no answer. 
The arrangement of the single theories is unclear. It may be 
that the tenor of some fragments is influenced by the conceptions 
of later writers; only a few passages are literally preserved, most 
of them are indirect reports. Many problems remain, simply 
and solely because the works of Posidonius are lost.**® 


Lupwic EDELSTEIN.* 
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186 Zeller, 1. c., III, 1, p. 49, is right in saying: “ Aber doch bleibt 
immer noch (bei dieser Rekonstruktion) ein doppelter thelstand iibrig. 
Firs erste nimlich werden uns in der Regel nur die einzelnen Lehrsitze 
der Stoiker und héchstens noch einzelne Beweise dafiir mitgeteilt, die 
imere Verkniipfung dieser Siitze dagegen und ihre urspriinglichen 
Motive miissen wir grossenteils durch eigene Schliisse ergiinzen. Hitten 
wir die Werke eines Zeno und Chrysippus in ihrem vollstindigen Zusam- 
menhang, so wiirden wir in dieser Beziehung von einer viel gesicherteren 


Grundlage ausgehen, und weit weniger auf blosse Vermutung beschrankt 
sein.” 


*I wish to express my gratitude to Mrs. C. L. Temkin for revising 
my English. 
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WERE THE VENERII IN SICILY SERFS? 


In an interesting article on “Some Traces of Serfdom in 
Cicero’s Day,” Richard M. Haywood suggests that the Venerii 
in Sicily were serfs. His argument runs as follows: “ Cicero 
tells us that Verres used the Venerii as publicani, a function 
which servi publici could not have discharged, so that they must 
have been serfs, not slaves.” ? This problem could be clarified by 
an examination of the status of the Venerii in the pre-Roman 
period. Unfortunately as long as the origin of the settlement on 
Mt. Eryx, and of Venus’ temple, remains hidden in obscurity, 
and as long as our knowledge of Phoenician institutions is as 
limited as at present, an investigation of the juridical status of 
the Venerw will yield no results either for or against the serfdom 
theory. It is true that their status might be inferred from what 
it was later under the Romans, but this might not prove alto- 
gether favorable to the theory, for it would seem that the new 
masters regarded the Venerit as servi publict. Why they did so 
we are not told, but it may be that the servants of this famous 
sanctuary had had that status under the Carthaginians and con- 
tinued it under the Romans, who as heirs to the rights of the 
former sovereign, or as conquerors, claimed them as servi public. 
Be that as it may, Cicero assumes that they had this status (2 
Verr., 3, 86). 

With no light from this quarter, let us inquire into the func- 
tions discharged by the Venerit during the Roman domination 
and into the question whether their employment by Verres as 
tithe contractors was legal or illegal. They acted as provincial 
police either directly under the governor or indirectly under his 
agents (Cic., 2 Verr., 8, 61; 74; 89; 105; 143; 200; 228). 
They made arrests and executed not only the sentences of the 
governor’s court (ibid., 2, 92-93) but also, it would seem, the 
decisions of the tithe contractors (ibid., 8, 50); ran errands 
for the governor and carried out his commands that were not of 
a judicial nature (ibid., 3, 55; 4, 32) ; took charge of the moneys 
and goods he ordered sequestered (ibid., 3, 183; 4, 104) ; acted 


1 American Journal of Philology, 1933, pp. 145-153. 
3 Loc. cit., p. 145. 
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as bodyguard to his satellites (ibid., 3, 65); were the benefi- 
ciaries of donations forced upon the cities by the governor (ibid., 
8, 143; 5, 141) ; collected the offerings, dues, and emoluments 
accruing to the temple of their goddess (ibid., 2, 92-93) ; and, 
once at least, were musicians to the fleet (Cic., Divin. in Q. 
Caecil., 55). It is apparent that, except for some abuses, they 
could discharge these functions as servi publict under Roman 
law. One interesting aspect of their religious status was the 
claim, which they made again and again, even when freed from 
active service in the temple and engaged in secular business for 
themselves, that their persons and their properties still belonged 
to the goddess. Agonis quaedam est Lilybitana liberta Veneris 
Erycinae, quae mulier ante hunc [Caecilius Niger] quaestorem 
copiosa plane et locuples fuit. Ab hac praefectus Antoni quidam 
symphoniacos servos abducebat per iniuriam, quibus se in classe 
utt velle dicebat. Tum illa, ut mos in Sicilia est omnium Ve- 
nertorum et eorum qui a Venere se liberaverunt, ut praefecto ali 
religionem Veneris nomine obiceret, dixit et se et sua Veneris 
esse (Cic., Divin. in Q. Caecil., 55). This claim implies two 
things, both of which lend color to the serfdom theory: first, 
that they were no longer slaves, but free; second, that no indi- 
vidual, no city-state, not even the Roman people had authority 
over them. In other words, they were not under the secular 
law. In this respect the claim recalls that of the Medieval 
Church which denied to the state the right to take away, com- 
mandeer, or tax ecclesiastical property. 

The legal competence of the Venerw to be tithe contractors 
was hotly denied by Cicero. There is no doubt that they acted 
in that capacity (Cic., 2 Verr., 3, 50; 86; 89; 92). But Cicero 
insists that they were dummy contractors, they lent their names, 
but the real contractor was Verres. Cicero calls them, as well 
as the other tithe contractors in collusion with the grafting gov- 
enor, his socios .. . procuratores . . . et administros (2 Verr., 
3, 50). He asks the judges to decide whether Diognetus, 
a Venerius who had collected the tithe of the city of Tyssa, 
tantum numerum tritici... sibi acceperit an huic exegerit 
(ibid., 3, 86; see the case of another Venerius, Bariobal, ibid., 
ὃ, 89). It would be more to the point to know whether or not 
the Venerit had the juridical right to bid for a tithe contract. 
Cicero contends they did not have it and regards the question 
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de facto as an infringement of the law. He asserts that this 
thing had no precedent, that it was done for the first time during 
Verres’ administration. He speaks of the Venerii as isto prae- 
tore... novum genus publicanorum (ibid., 3,50). He charae- 
terizes Diognetus as novum genus publicani (3, 86). He 
charges in addition that the employment of the Venerii as tithe 
contractors was a revolutionary departure and an unwarranted 
and disgraceful abuse: Haec aequitas in tuo imperio fuit, haec 
praetoris dignitas, ut servos Venerios Siculorum dominos esse 
velles; hic dilectus, hoc discrimen te praetore fuit, ut aratores 
im servorum numero essent, servi in publicanorum (ibid., 8, 81). 
Above all, he denies that they had the right to bid for a tithe 
contract. Ad ['Tissenses] tu decumanum Diognetum Venerium 
misistt, novum genus publican. Cur hoc auctore non Romae 
quoque servi publici ad vectigalia accedunt (ἰδιά., 3, 86)? It 
would then appear that this is the only instance of servi public 
employed as tithe contractors (cf. Mommsen, Droit public, I, p. 
379). Since it is risky to build a theory on one statement, we 
may at best conclude that the claim that the Venerw were serfs, 
not slaves, has no validity if it rests only on the fact of their 
acting as tithe contractors during Verres’ administration. 

It is, however, possible that with the coming of Verres, the 
Venerti, who had apparently been considered until then as slaves 
before the law, were raised to the status of serfs. Verres may 
have brought with him to Sicily the more liberal and humane 
attitude toward slavery which was just then developing in Italy. 
This humanizing movement tended to modify the slave status of 
some individuals, making them either outright free, or semifree, 
that is, serfs. For instance, we know of cases where slaves were 
informally freed. They remained slaves (manebant servi), but 
they rightfully claimed in libertate servari auzilio praetoris 
(Gaius, 3, 56; see W. W. Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery, 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 445). Here we have the intervention of 
the magistrate to safeguard, not indeed the juridical freedom of 
the slave, since the latter had not yet acquired it, but his further 
exploitation by his master. It should be noted that the magis- 
terial intervention seems to have been permanent, ending only 
with the death of the slave concerned. As Buckland remarks 
(ibid.): “The main, indeed, as far as can be seen, the only, 
effect was to free [the slaves] from any duty of working, so that 
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if the owner tried, by force, to make them work for him, the 
Praetor intervened to prevent it.” 

Again, we know that the servi publici enjoyed a larger measure 
of liberty and human dignity than slaves privately owned. They 
could wear a distinctive garb, dispose by will of half of their 
property, and marry or co-habit with a free woman (cf. Momm- 
sen, Droit public, I, pp. 370 f.; and Buckland, op. cit., p. 319). 
It is probable that temple slaves had the same privileges. In de- 
fault of direct evidence this may be argued from the fact that 
the religious organization precedes in point of time the political 
organization and often serves as a model for it; from society’s 
reverence for the gods, their property, and their ministers and 
attendants; and from the constitutional standing of the priest- 
hoods as organs of the State. This fact alone would suggest 
that their slaves were in a very real sense servi publict. The 
point is that servi publict were nearer to the status of serfs than 
the slaves owned by private individuals. 

Lastly, since the incorporation of most of Italy into the Roman 
Commonwealth the problem of the juridical status of many 
temple slaves was pressing for a solution. Oppianicus’ proclama- 
tion of the freedom and citizenship of the Martiales at Larinum 
(74 B. C.), whom Cicero compares to the Veneru (Pro Cluent., 
43), seems to be one incident of a general movement then going 
on in Italy (Haywood, loc. ctt., p. 146). In brief, there was in 
Rome an attitude resulting from many influences working to- 
ward a more liberal view of the status of slaves. This new atti- 
tude could not but facilitate the introduction of the Hellenistic 
practice of regarding temple slaves as free or semifree in law, 
though still attached to the temple. Manumission sacrorum 
causa (cf. P-W IV, p. 42) may have been the legal means of 
fostering the Roman counterpart of that Hellenistic institution 
(cf. Buckland, op. cit., p. 447). 

If Verres followed in Sicily the process of devolution then 
going on in the peninsula, the Venerw were the chief beneficia- 
ties of his policy. That he may have personally profited by 


*Other beneficiaries may have been the aeditumi custodesque of 
Chrysas in Assorus (Cic., 2 Verr., 4, 96), and the hieroduloi of Deme- 
ter in Henna (ibid., 4, 106 ff.), of Geryon in Agyrium (Diod., 4, 24, 
3), and of the Holy Mother in Engyum (ibid., 4, 80, 5; Cic., 2 Verr., 
4,97; 5, 186), to speak only of the more important sanctuaries. 
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using these slaves as tithe contractors does not belittle the sig. 
nificance of their new privilege and the fact that they were being 
raised to a higher status. Their employment as tithe contractors 
may in a certain sense be taken as evidence that Verres had 
looked into the legal aspects of this problem and had decided 
that they were no common slaves. Cicero accused him of acting 
illegally; Verres might well have retorted that he had acted, at 
worst, extra-legally. The fact that a certain thing had not been 
done before was no proof that it was forbidden by law. Prece- 
dent may have been on Cicero’s side in his tirades against Verres 
in 70 B.C. and Oppianicus four years later. No doubt, too, his 
inborn conservatism regarding property rights made him close 
his eyes to the liberalizing movement of which we have spoken, 


VINCENT SCRAMUZZA. 
SmitH 


THE SOURCE OF SUIDAS FOR HIS COMMENTS ON 
THE LEGIONS KNOWN AS THE JOVIANI AND 
THE HERCULIANI. 


In his identification of various fragments of the lost History 
of Eunapius? Carl Miiller designated the following passage 
from Suidas as Fragment 6:? 


Ἰόβειοι καὶ “EpxovAavoi ὀνόματα τάξεων. τάγματα γάρ τινα δαίμοσιν 
ἐπώνυμα. Ἰόβις γὰρ παρὰ Ἰταλοῖς 6 Ζεὺς, Ἕ ρκούλιος δὲ ὁ Ἡρακλῆς. 


He based his opinion on the apparent similarity of these 
lines and the text of Zosimus III, 30, 4 which reads: 


*Ererdyxarto δὲ ἐν τούτῳ Ἰοβιανοὶ καὶ “EpxovAtavol. ταγμάτων δὲ ταῦτα 
δι hyd Ν ~ 4 
ὀνόματα, παρὰ Διοκλητιανοῦ καὶ Μαξιμιανοῦ καταστάντα, φερόντων τὰς 
τούτων ἐπωνυμίας" ὃ μὲν γὰρ Διὸς 6 δὲ Ἡ ρακκλέους ἐπώνυμον εἶχε. 

Miiller argued that, since Photius says Zosimus practically 
epitomized Eunapius’ work,’ the text of Zosimus, which is 


1Eunapius Sardianus lived in the early part of the fifth century 
A.D. His work was entitled ἡ μετὰ Δεξίππον ἱστορία χρονική and 
covered the period 271-404 A.D. (Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, Vol. IV, p. 8.) 

*Miiller, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 16. 

8 Photius, Bibliotheke, LXXVII; XCVIII. 
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extant, reproduces with some accuracy the original statements 
of Eunapius. Therefore the similarity between these two pas- 
sages of Suidas and Zosimus probably indicates that Suidas 
borrowed from Eunapius. 

If the Joviani and the Herculiani were mentioned only by 
Suidas and Zosimus, acceptance of Miiller’s theory would not be 
difficult. On the other hand, in view of the fact that these two 
legions are discussed by Victor (De Caesaribus, 39, 18) and 
Sozomen (VI, 6), it would seem advisable to reconsider the 
whole question. Moreover, it will be seen that the text of 
Victor is very similar to Zosimus III, 30, 4, and that the text 
of Sozomen closely resembles that of Suidas. 

Victor says: Huic postea cultu numinis Herculio cognomen- 
tum accessit, uti Valerio Jovium, unde etiam militaribus auxi- 
liis longe in exercitum praestantibus nomen impositum. 

Victor and Zosimus agree that the legions were named in 
honor of Diocletian, who identified himself with Jove or Zeus, 
and Maximian, identified with Hercules. This is not the same 
view as that expressed by Suidas and Sozomen, who believe the 
legions were named after the gods themselves: 


Suidas Sozomen 

Ἰόβειοι καὶ Ἑρκουλιανοί ὀνόματα Ἰοβιανῶν καὶ ρκουλιανῶν, τάγ- 
τάξεων. τάγματα γάρ τινα δαίμοσιν ματα δὲ ταῦτα τῶν ἐν λόγῳ στρατιω- 
ἐπώνυμα. Ἰόβις γὰρ παρὰ Ἰταλοῖς τῶν, τὸ μὲν ἀφ᾽ Ἡρακλέους, τὸ 
6 Ζεὺς, Ἑρκούλιος δὲ ὁ Ἡρακλῆς. δὲ ἀπὸ Διὸς λάχοντα τὴν mpos- 

ηγορίαν. . « « 

This comparison of the texts of Suidas and Sozomen shows 
very clearly that Suidas probably got his information from 
Sozomen rather than from Zosimus or Eunapius, and it builds 
up a strong argument against Miiller’s identification of either 
the Suidas or the Zosimus passage as a fragment of Eunapius. 
The lines from Victor’s De Caesaribus (39, 18) which we have 
quoted may be regarded as a possible source for Zosimus III, 
30, 4. 

Tom B. JoNnEs. 
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EMENDATION OF ARISTOTLE SOPHISTICI ELENCHI 
182b20. 


In this passage we have a list of jokes depending on homo- 
nymy. Among them are the following: καθαρὸς ὃ Bopéas; οὐ 
δῆτα" ἀπεκτόνηκε yap τὸν πτωχὸν Kal τὸν ὠνούμενον. ἄρ᾽ Evapxos; 
οὐ δῆτα, ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Απολλωνίδης. 

I suggest οἰνωμένον for ὠνούμενον and εὔαρχος for Εὔαρχος. There 
is more point in saying that the cold wind has killed the 
“beggar and the drunk ” than “ the beggar and the buyer,”—a 
man lying out of doors in a drunken stupor being a common 
victim of exposure. Pickard-Cambridge and Patz translate 
“merchant,” which makes good sense, the merchant being out 
in all weather, but ὠνούμενος is a strange word to use when 
ἔμπορος would be more direct.? 

Reading εὔαρχος with Stephanus (Thesaurus 8. v.) I interpret 
the question as asked concerning a boy or a slave: “Is he 
meek?” “No indeed, he is Wilde.” Evapyos in the sense of 
“tractable, manageable, submissive to authority” is used of 
slaves in the pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomica (I 1344b14), and 


Apollonides is the name of a former slave (or one that is inti- 
mated to have been such) in Xenophon’s Anabasis III 1 26-31, 
while a slave called Apollonides (reading of the Borbonicus) or 
Apolloniades (reading of the other MSS) is mentioned in Plato’s 
will (D. L. III 42). 


BENEDICT EINARSON. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


TWO NOTES. 
Horacez, Ode 111, 23, 17. 


There is some difference of opinion about the meaning of 
ammunis in Horace, Ode III, 23, 17: 


Immunis aram si tetigit manus, 

non sumptuosa blandior hostia, 
mollivit aversos Penatis 
farre pio et saliente mica. 


1 Bekker and Waitz’ Ὁ (Coisl. 170 saec. xiv) has ὀνούμενον for 
ὠνούμενον; but as it makes many similar mistakes (cf. 182b15, οὗτος 
for οὕτως; 180a38 τῷδε for τόδε; 179b30 οὗτος for οὕτω), no importance 
can be attached to its reading here. 
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As is well known the word usually means “ free from tax,” “ free 
from public obligation,” etc., and in phrases like immunem 
Cinarae placuisse, “ without a gift.” Then in some instances 
it means “ devoid of,” but regularly with a specific substantive 
in the genitive or ablative, like malt, caedis, sceleris. Now, in 
the passage of Horace, there is no such specific word, but Por- 
phyrio “supplies” scelerum so as to get the meaning “if your 
hand is guiltless.” This explanation has been adopted by some 
editors, since the logic of the whole ode seems to call for that 
meaning. The commoner meaning of immunis, “without a 
gift,” hardly fits, for Phidyle does bring gifts (liane 4: horna 
fruge ... avida porca, or line 20: farre pio... saliente mica). 
There is no sense in saying “if your hand brings no offering, it 
is as persuasive with a small one as with a large one.” Never- 
theless it has been customary since Orelli’s day to reject the 
explanation of Porphyrio because it lacks support in Latin 
usage. The editions of Wickham and Kiessling-Heinze have 
fully stated the case against Porphyrio, and Postgate has tried 
in Class. Quart. 1910, 106 to explain the logic of the passage by 
emphasizing the word averst. 

Let us view the question from a different angle. It may be that 
there were two different words with different meanings coming 
from similar roots that fell together in Latin in the form 
immunis, and that one of these, by its very frequent usage in 
legal and oratorical literature, in time thrust out the other. 
Walde-Pokorny, IT, p. 240, give the I. HE. root mei as the base of 
Latin munus, comoine, Skr. mayate, Goth. gamains. This is the 
root found in Latin immune when it means “free from tax or 
obligation.” But they also give the root mei (op. cit. 243) 
which lies at the base of Gk. μίασμα, O. H. G. meil, Ags. mal 
(=spot, stain), which might without a specifying genitive 
give us 1m-munis, meaning spotless. Perhaps our passage is 
the only sure instance of this that has survived, but it is likely 
that the occurrences with a specifying genitive like scelerum, 
mali, etc. are instances of this usage, which probably took on 
a modifier simply because the other meaning is so much more 
frequent. Since we know that more than 90 per cent of pre- 
classical Latin literature has disappeared, we have no right to 
consider an hapaxlegomenon in Horace incorrect or irregular. 
Horace, who himself came from an old colony, naturally em- 
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ployed a large number of old expressions that occur only once 
or twice, if at all, in Plautus, and hardly thereafter before his 
day: as, for example, adorea, auritus, bucca, fraus = damnum, 
temetum, caballus, clamare=vocare, rictus, etc. (see Ruck- 
deschel, Archaismen und Vulg. in der Sprache des Horaz, 1910). 
I therefore think it unscientific either with Porphyrio to supply 
a needless word or with the majority of commentators to give 
an illogical meaning to immunis in this passage when we can 
derive the word with the proper meaning from a root that has 
wide ramifications in several cognate languages. In the passage 
of Horace quoted above, immunis may legitimately mean “ free 
from stain.” 

There is a good illustration of this confusion of two roots in 
the word queror, which usually means complain. In such cases 
it derives from kwes (see Walde-Pokorny I, 474). But in 
Horace, pode II, 26, 


queruntur in silvis aves, 


and elsewhere (e. g. Ovid, Am. III, 1, 4), the verb refers to the 
singing or piping of birds (see A.J. P., 1913, 322). This verb 
may also refer to the piping of flutes (Lucr. IV, 584; V, 1384). 
In such instances it derives from kweis, which is also the root of 
whistle (op. cit., I, p. 469). It was by misunderstanding these 
different meanings that the Elizabethan poets who had read some 
Latin poetry began to speak of the complaint of birds. In other 
words, in the case of immunis as in that of queror we must 
beware of being led into semantics when the real question is one 
of morphology. 


VERGIL, Aeneid τι, 646. 


Anchises, urging Aeneas to save the survivors after the fall 
of Troy and to abandon him, says that he can readily forego the 
rite of burial: facilis jactura sepulcrt (Aen. II, 646). This 
sentiment has long seemed strange to commentators, who remem- 
ber how important burial seemed to the average Greek and 
Roman (cf. Aen. VI, 325 and 366). Servius felt that it was a 
rather Epicurean remark. 

Moderns have often hunted for some peculiar interpretation 
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of the phrase; as for instance that Anchises, once struck by 
lightning, considered himself a reprobate marked by Jove 
himself as unworthy of burial (Henry), or that sepulcri might 
be taken in the sense of death (Sabbadini, ed. of 1911). 
Ladewig even suggested emending to senectae. Such efforts 
betray too much of a desire to find the normal orthodox Roman 
in Vergil. Servius is on the right track, since he recognizes 
the fact that Vergil’s early study of Epicurean tenets had shaken 
his faith in some of the orthodox superstitions. Vergil of course 
does not picture Anchises as an Epicurean, but he does compre- 
hend that if it was a question of saving the rest Anchises might 
well sacrifice the rite of burial for their sake. In other words 
Vergil had learned that the insistence upon burial might be a 
superstitious and selfish act. 

Very few parallels for this sentiment can be cited from Latin 
authors, though the idea is everywhere implicit in Lucretius. 
But I doubt whether most Romans were shocked by the phrase. 
What I wish to point out is that Vergil’s good friend Maecenas 
is quoted with approval by Seneca (Hp. 92, 35) as having 
written something like it: 


Nec tumulum curo: sepelit natura relictos. 


If Maecenas was emancipated from the old superstition and 
could so freely express himself on the subject, it is not surprising 
that Vergil, long a close student of philosophy, could attribute 
the sentiment to a hero at a momentous crisis. The phrase needs 
no explanation to those who know Vergil. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JoHNs HopKINs UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS. 


Codices Latini Antiquiores, edited by E. A. Lowe: Part II 
Great Britain and Ireland. Oxford (Clarendon Press), 
1935. £3 net. 


This great work should be in all University libraries. It is a 
collection by the leading palaeographer of all Latin manuscripts 
earlier than the year 800, with a photographic facsimile in 
natural size of some half-dozen lines of each, a concise account 
of their history and palaeographic peculiarities, and a bib- 
liography of such books, magazine-articles and plates as enable 
a fuller study of any individual manuscript. In making and 
publishing this collection, Dr. Lowe has been aided by a Com- 
mittee of the Union Académique Internationale (with Sir 
Frederic Kenyon as Chairman), and financed from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The great palaeographer of Germany, Pro- 
fessor Paul Lehmann, has lent a hand. The collection may 
therefore be called an international undertaking. It makes an 
epoch in Latin palaeographic study, 

Part I, published in 1934, treated the manuscripts of the 
Vatican Library and threw new light on such treasures of 
antiquity as the unique Cicero de Republica, Fronto’s Letters, 
the Virgil group, etc. In Part II the chief interest goes to the 
Biblical Manuscripts of Ireland, Northumbria, and Canterbury; 
and this Part is appropriately dedicated to the Venerable Bede, 
as Part I to Cardinal Ehrle. By the simultaneous discussion 
of these splendid codices, the Book of Kells, the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, the Gospels of St. Chad, the Book of Durrow, the 
Stonyhurst St. John, the Durham books, etc., and the presenta- 
tion of photographic specimens side by side, Dr. Lowe has been 
enabled to make some new and highly interesting inferences 
about their scriptoriums and their dates, while his readers are 
enabled to follow his arguments with intelligence. 

As a Scotsman I could wish that he had mentioned the story 
that the Book of Kells was brought to Ireland by Cellach, abbot 
of Iona, and was a product of the Iona scriptorium. I could 
wish to claim the Book of Kells as the earliest extant manu- 
script of Scotland, instead of the Schaffhausen Adamnan. 
(Lowe presents a photograph of the Schaffhausen book in the 
introduction to this Part) ; for the Cathach, that Psalter written 
by St. Columba’s own hand, may have been written in Ireland 
before the saint banished himself to Iona. Certainly Wessner’s 
depreciation of Iona as an insignificant centre of learning 
(‘diese winzige Insel,’ Philologische Wochenschrift, 1931, p. 
209) seems baseless. Funaioli (Hsegesi Virgiliana Antica, 
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Milan, 1930) convinces me that it was Adamnan, the abbot of 
Iona, who prepared there that Variorum Commentary on Virgil 
(from Philargyrius, or rather Filagrius, Gaudentius, and Gal- 
lus), which, was disseminated through Ireland and Wales, and 
passed to the Continent in greatly reduced form by two chan- 
nels: (1) from Ireland to North France, (2) from Wales or 
Cornwall to Brittany and Fleury. Adamnan’s other publica- 
tions shew that he had a well-stocked library to work in. 

The St. Chad Gospels, which should rather be called the St. 
Teilo Gospels, is the earliest writing of Wales; and the second 
earliest is that Agreement entered in it at the end of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel: “ Surexit Tutbulc,” ete. Since Dr. Lowe in- 
cludes only literary manuscripts in his collection, this Agree- 
ment is not photographed; nor is there in the Bibliography a 
mention of the article by Sir John Morris-Jones in Cymmrodor 
of 1918, where definite proof is supplied that the Agreement 
entry is earlier than the Deed of Gift on the same page. The 
proof is partly the forms of the Welsh words in the two entries, 
partly the fact that the Agreement is adapted to the bounding- 
lines of the Gospel-script on the page. Too recent for the Bib- 
liography was Hopkins-James “The Celtic Gospels” (Claren- 
don Press, 1936), in which it is argued that deer-skin(!) was 
used as material for this manuscript, on the ground that a 
deer’s hair is still visible on one page. 

But the readers of this journal must not imagine that clas- 
sical philology is not represented in the collection. No. 175 is a 
new Lucan fragment, Bell. Civ. ii, 247-8, 265-6, from the British 
Museum. (Unfortunately lines 265-6 are placed before 247-8 
in the plate). In the Introduction some fifteen scraps of works 
of the classics are mentioned. One of these interests me as 
editor of Glossaria Latina. It is No. 13%, a Cambridge frag- 
ment which contains Greek “ glossae collectae” from Aen. iv, 
694-699, an interesting specimen of the material of which glos- 
saries like Cyrillus (Greek-Latin) and Philoxenus (Latin-Greek) 
were constructed. The Cyrillus Glossary, a British Museum 
manuscript, is No. 203 and is dated “ saec. vii-viii.” But surely 
Latin uncial which abbreviates “quoniam,” “per,” “-mus,” 
“-rum ” cannot be older than the eighth century. Since the 
material common to Cyrillus and Philoxenus included a Greek 
version of the Catilinarian Orations, it is interesting to find at 
No. 224 a Manchester papyrus fragment “ Cicero in Catilinam 
(ii, 14, 15) cum versione Graeca.” 

Nor is it only Insular palaeography that is illustrated. To 
quote from the Introduction: “ There is hardly a type of Latin 
writing practised between the second and ninth centuries that 
is not represented among the non-Insular items. There are 
specimens of rustic, early cursive, half-uncial, uncial from Italy, 
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France, Spain, England, and even perhaps Byzantium, later 
Italian cursive, Luxeuil script, Laon script, early Corbie, early 
Tours, Visigothic, and other pre-Caroline types from Italy, 
France, and Germany; in fact, one need not go beyond the 
covers of this volume to follow the long and varied course of 
Latin writing prior to the age of Charlemagne.” 

Every University library must buy the whole collection. 
When the last part (Part X) is reached, within a decade if the 
present rate of progress is maintained, complete material for 
the early period, the “dark ages,” of Latin palaeography will 
have been amassed. And what a help to editors of Latin 
authors that will be! 

W. M. Linpsay. 


St. ANDREWS. 


Saeculi Noni Auctoris in Boetii Consolationem Philosophiae 
Commentarius. Edidit Epmunp Taire American 
Academy in Rome. Printed in Italy, 1935. 


Professor Silk has pushed to a happy conclusion the quest that 
I started many years ago after discovering what I took to be a 
commentary by Johannes Scottus on the Opuscula Sacra of 
Boethius (published in Traube’s Quellen und Untersuchungen 


I, 1906). Stimulated by what seemed the certa vestigia of Jo- 
hannes in various early commentaries on the Consolatio and in 
particular by the appearance of the heading Verba Iohannis 
Scotti incipiunt before the life beginning Boetius iste (Vita III 
in the series published by Peiper in his edition, Teubner, 1871) 
in Cod. Laur. LXXVIII 19 saec. XII, I chased this will-o’-the 
wisp in all the manuscripts of the Consolatio from the ninth to 
the eleventh centuries that I could discover, with no sure outcome 
for my search. A promising clue was offered by a manuscript of 
Treves, 1093 saec. XI, which contains a commentary, patently 
modelled it seemed to me, on one by John the Scot and headed 
by the name of Remigius of Auxerre, his faithful follower. Τί 
Remigius had compiled a commentary on Martianus Capella and 
one on the Opuscula Sacra based in both instances on those of 
his master (see my edition, pp. 77-98), it remained for some 
scopritor piu felice to find the commentary of Johannes on the 
Consolatio. The trail was well blazed by my friend, Dr. H. F. 
Stewart of Trinity College, Cambridge, who collated not only the 
manuscript of Treves but one of Maihingen (I 2), saec. X/XI, 
and two of Cambridge (Trin. Coll. 0. 3. 7%. saec. XI and one 
belonging to S. C. Cockerell, Esq., saec. X-XI), and published 
the results of his study in The Journal of Theological Studies, 
XVII (1915), pp. 22-42. It became all the more apparent that 
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this commentary of Remigius owed its chief inspiration to John 
the Scot. 

To Dr. Silk has fallen the good luck—the curiosa felicitas—to 
discover the original. He hunted in later manuscripts neglected 
by me and found the quarry in Oxford, Ms. Digby 174, s. 
XII. He also noted a fragment of the work in Paris B. N. 
15104, saec. XI/XII, and with virtually the whole text at his 
disposal could ascertain that the Laurentian codex that contained 
Vita III attributed to Iohannes was interspersed with excerpts 
from the work. These discoveries were made while Dr. Silk was 
a Fellow of the American Academy in Rome. It is fitting that 
his edition, presented in exemplary form with introduction, in- 
dices and facsimiles of the chief manuscripts, should appear 
among the publications of that Academy. 

Since the appearance of the commentary on the Opuscula 
Sacra, the most important work about it is that of Dom M. Cap- 
puyns, ‘ Le plus ancien commentaire des Opuscula Sacra et son 
origine’ (Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale, III 
(1931), pp. 237-272). In it, with great learning, caution and 
acumen, he questioned my attribution of this work to John the 
Scot and preferred to assign it to Remigius. In a reply to Dom 
Cappuyns (“The Supposed Commentary of John the Scot on 
the Opuscula Sacra of Boethius,” Revue Néoscolastique de Phi- 
losophie, XXXVI, a volume in honor of Professor DeWulf, pp. 
67-77) I ventured to suggest that new material would be offered 
for the settling of this controversy by the work soon to be pub- 
lished by Professor Silk. Such material is surely here. 

Refraining here from a detailed discussion of this affair, I 
would simply express here my hearty concurrence with the argu- 
ments presented by Professor Silk, who despite his commendably 
cautious title seeks to show that the author of the work is indeed 
John the Scot. The commentary is a masterpiece of construc- 
tion by one who thoroughly understands the work he is explain- 
ing. The commentator is versed in Greek, in rhetoric, in dialec- 
tical method and in the seven liberal arts. His attitude to phi- 
losophy and his own philosophical doctrine comport, despite dif- 
ferences in details, with what we know of the views of John the 
Scot. The commentary of Remigius is revealed as a sheer appro- 
priation, in Remigius’s manner, of the work of his predecessor. 
Furthermore, important connections exist between the com- 
mentary on the Consolatio and that on the Opuscula Sacra. All 
of these points are successfully made by Professor Silk, and are 
capable of amplification. 

Waiving these matters for the present, I will conclude this 
review with a few observations on the text. Professor Silk 
demonstrates that the two chief manuscripts D (Digby) and P 
(Paris) are derived from the same original which has its imper- 
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fections and which may well have been written in the Irish 
script. Ms. y,? though containing merely excerpts, makes im- 
portant contributions to the text, and therefore descends from ἃ 
source independent of DP. Moreover, so closely does Remigius 
follow the language of the comments which he appropriates from 
Iohannes that for us he attones for his plagiarism by his contri- 
butions to the text. Professor Silk has recourse to his readings 
more than once and might have used him still more frequently.’ 
Surely Remigius might have been used to round off the last sen- 
tence in the commentary (p. 304), which stops towards the end 
of a note on Cons. V m. 4, 1.4 In fact the remainder of Remi- 
gius’s work might profitably have been given either at the end 
of the present commentary (p. 304) or at the end of the Ap- 
pendix, which includes nothing beyond V pr. 1. 

That Remigius (R) is an important source for the text is thus 
clear; not so clear is the tentative suggestion that R derives from 
an ancestor of P.° Instead of the somewhat complicated stemma 
given on p. xxvi I have found my needs satisfied by the following, 
in which x stands for the original text of the commentary. 


x 


a Ν L 


Unfortunately the scanty amount of text in P and in particular 
of its portions that coincide with R offers an insufficient basis for 
further classification.® 


R 


1 Add D’s curious error of lonse for longe (p. 18, 20). 

?Laur. LXXVIII 19, though with reference to its Vitae, called 1 (p. 
Ivi). There is no apparent reason for adopting a Greek siglum here; 
I will refer to it here as L. And surely a list of the sigla for the chief 
manuscripts should have been given immediately before the text. 

5, g., the wounded text on p. 113, 8—ad cERTUM FINEM contendunt 
{non in eis quidem est natura] scilicet ad id <quod amo)r dicitur, quod 
est Deus—should not have been treated to these unsightly plasters but 
cured with a simple application of Remigius (Stewart, p. 29): ad 
certum finem contendunt, non ad eius quidem naturam sed ad id quod 
dicitur omne, quod est deus. One should not interpolate amor here— 
that is dealt with in 11, 10-13. 

* Stewart, p. 42. 

5In the chief of his illustrative examples (pp. xxiv, 145, 6-10) I 
should find the nearest approach to the true text in P and read: Repre- 
henduntur homines quod mallent agnoscere (here P wrongly has 
cognoscere) bona corporum exteriora et non res (proleptic) quo loco 
melius reperiantur. In this R has an error (et quae res quo loco melius 
reperiantur) and D too simple an emendation (quam interiora) for the 
longer phrase. Yet see the following note. 

*Silk (p. lvi) gives an instance that “appears to preserve clear 
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In the construction of the text Silk has proceeded with cau- 
tion and good sense. He is a bit too anxious to conform his 
ninth century author’s spelling to the standard that he assumes 
for him. The pages are too often defaced with such writings as 
tyrannis, ex<s>titit, let¢h>argus, ob<o>edimus, necromantiam, 
fu<t>tile. In particular, it is assumed that Johannes assimilated 
his prepositions (attende and the like), whereas there was a clear 
tendency to dissimilation in writers of the period. More atten- 
tion might have been paid to the sources used by the author of 
the Commentary, yet that is a lengthy operation, to which a 
special article might now be devoted. 

I have noted a number of cases in which I believe Silk’s text 
may be improved, sometimes with the help of R. The follow- 
ing will serve as specimens. 

P. 8, 10 sed] scilicet 23 si<n>g<uldtim] sigillatim D 18, 
20 conqueritur de miseria eius dolore et infortunio ponens eius 
dolorem] conqueritur de miseria<e> eius dolore [et] infortunio 
etc. 28, 7 et<iam>] et R (so elsewhere) 20 in septem parti- 
bus] in septem artibus R 31, 7 Quicumque ergo subicit pedibus 
suis F’<atum> et F<ortunam>] Quicumque .. . suis superbum 
illud fatum) 5. i. f. D; cf. I m. 4, 2) 121, 4 nolebat] uolebat 
D 125, 1 ad ortum] ab occasu D 176, 22 spiritualia] spirit- 
alia. So elsewhere. Do the manuscripts really have the form in 
u? Or any abbreviation? 181, 1 fell<e}ae amaritudinis] 
felle amaritudinis (so Stewart) fellae Ὁ R 18%, 17 arbitrii 
libertate] arbitrii wi 283, 14 in mediocri loco stans] in editiori 
(in ediciori DP) loco stans. 

Such blemishes, if blemishes they are, are few and do not 
detract from the merits of Professor Silk’s noteworthy contri- 
bution to Boethius, to John the Scot, and to the history of 
philosophical studies in the ninth century. 

E. K. RAnpD. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


P, VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS LIBER PRIMUS, edited with notes 
by the late Ropert SEyMour Conway, Litt. D., F. B.A. 
Cambridge, 1935. Pp. xiv - 149. 8s. 6d. 


The task of a modern editor of Vergil (I must rather re- 
luctantly adopt Conway’s spelling) is by no means easy. So 


traces of an ancestor of P with a manuscript of the D-line.” For mente 
concipiebat (CD), P has mente considerebat nil concipiebat. He may 
have taken the doublet from some source outside his own inventiveness. 
If so, why is not his original reading concipiebat? Possibly he is draw- 
ing from Remigius, whose contributions often take the form of tautology. 
In that case the relation between P and R suggested by Silk may be 
teversed and Ὁ be right after all in 145, 6-10. 
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much has been written on the Aeneid through the ages, so much 
modern knowledge of philology and grammar, palaeography, 
religion, archaeology and topography can be brought to bear on 
the poem that an editor hardly knows what to do. He can, as 
Professor Pease did lately in his edition of the fourth Book, 
give us 568 pages of notes in which nearly all is recorded; we 
then have a storehouse of information from which the reader 
can select what he needs. Dr. Conway to my mind chose the 
better course. Setting out, as he modestly proposed to himself, 
to revise the Conington-Nettleship-Haverfield edition of the 
Aeneid he has given us in the 107 pages of this commentary on 
the first Book what is in fact far more than a revision. It is 
rather the residue of value which remained in his mind after the 
sifting of editions and commentaries from Servius to Henry 
and Norden and Fowler and the focussing of wide knowledge 
and interests on his lifelong love of the poet. The result is not 
a storehouse but a guide, which cannot fail to light the path of 
a modern student, for there is hardly a note which does not 
illuminate Vergil and many which are of great significance for 
the general study of Latin. The work has something of the 
quality of Munro’s Lucretius. 

The notes are indeed almost an epitome of Conway’s life as a 
student of Latin. As a foundation there are his earlier studies 
in philology and grammar, which gave him a peculiar insight 
into the meaning of words. Then there are the interests which 
he developed later in life in religion, archaeology and topog- 
raphy. And over all is the insight into Vergil as a poet, both 
on the technical and the literary side, which welds together 
and colours his other studies. We are told by Mr. Geoffrey 
Conway in his Preface that his father intended to add further 
notes on textual criticism, topography and archaeology; but, 
though the reader does miss a complete treatment of the text, yet 
the principal points of difficulty are dealt with, and topography 
(e. g. 159-69, and 246) and archaeology (294, 464, 488) are not 
unrepresented. There are good notes too on matters of religion 
on 258 fata, 292 Fides, 631 sacrifice in temples, 664 the peculiar 
spheres of action of numina. 

To illustrate these various interests attention may be called 
to some of the most striking notes. 1) Philology: 30 the 80- 
called “ reduplicated ” forms, relliquiae etc., due to the alter- 
native form of the prefix red-, 60 neuter plural endings, 7% 
scansion of the cases of conubium, 388 quantity of the termina- 
tions of the fut. perf. ind. and perf. subj., 533 Italia meaning 
“the calf-land.” 2) Grammar: 90 Vergil’s avoidance of sub- 
ordinate clauses and consequent devices, 217 virtual or. obl., 
251 construction of parenthetic infandum etc., 268 use of dum 
with perf. ind. 3) Meaning of words, perhaps the most valuable 
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contribution of all: 33 moles, 77 fas, 93 and 655 duplex, 96 
contingit, 110 and 616 tmmanis, 114 ingens, 256 libare, 479 
interea, 499 exercet, 546 aura, 591 purpureus, 704 adolere, 726 
laquearia and kindred words. From these notes there is always 
much to be learned both as to the original meaning and the 
historical development, and the comment always shows a fine 
instinct for the shade of meaning in the context. 

One may notice too sound discussions of passages of difficulty 
such as the opening lines, which Conway concludes that Vergil 
wrote but marked for deletion, 395-6 the alighting of the swans, 
462 sunt lacrimae rerum, 636 munera laetitiamque dei, where 
Conway is emphatic that dei is Bacchus. Of great interest too 
are comments on wider topics such as 52 Vergil’s use of the 
miraculous, 522 his use of rhetorical argument, and 534 and 
636 the half-lines, which Conway thinks as against Sparrow are 
always signs of incompleteness. 

It could not be expected that a reader would always agree 
with the editor, but the places in which I feel doubt or diver- 
gence are few and far between. A mere layman in compara- 
tive philology may perhaps wonder whether (8) numen can “ not 
merely come from nuo ‘to nod,’ but also be connected with the 
Greek πνεῦμα ”; spondaic words completing the fourth foot (26) 
were not used “at random” by Lucretius, but because he pre- 
ferred accent and ictus to coincide, whereas Vergil set them 
against one another. Animus is doubtless identical with ἄνεμος 
(57), but was Vergil conscious of this? and was it really the 
cause (149) of the Latin use of the plural in the emotional 
sense? Did the Roman of Vergil’s day (177) use Ceres to 
mean “bread” and Venus to mean “ charm” because he knew 
that in older Latin they had these impersonal meanings? I 
doubt too if Vergil had always in mind that fata meant “ orac- 
les” (239, 258) ; this sense was sometimes there but often the 
word meant “ destiny ” to him. I do not understand the state- 
ment (320) that sinus “can hardly have been those of her 
tunic”; in the context I cannot see what else it could mean. It 
is not easy to believe (448) that the hypermetric nizaeque was 
“used to suggest the projection of the architraves”; and inani 
(464) surely means in the simplest sense that the paintings 
were unreal, not that their subjects “are in the irrevocable 
past.” We shall have too to know a great deal more about the 
early religion of Italy before we can affirm with confidence 
(569) that “the expulsion of Saturn by Jove represents the 
τονὲ Ἢ of a southern population by invaders from further 
north.” 

But it is the sign of good work that it occasionally provokes 
opposition. To my mind this edition of Aeneid I is the most 
fully satisfactory of Conway’s contributions to Latin criticism, 
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and it is a great loss to scholarship that he did not live to carry 
out his task. He is here at his wisest and best. 


Cyrrit BAILEy. 
OXFORD. 


FERNAND CHAPOUTHIER. Les Dioscures au service d’une déesse 
(Bibl. des éc. franc. d’Athénes et de Rome, 137). ἘΠ. de 
Boccard. Paris, 1935. Pp. viii-+ 381, with 16 plates and 
67 figures. 60 fr. 


This is a model investigation, which has already received the 
unqualified praise of M. P. Nilsson (Gnomon, XII [1936], pp. 
43 ff.). Chapouthier is concerned with the monuments “ ou les 
Dioscures, symmetriquement placés, accompagnent une divinité 
féminine.” After an amusing survey of the history of the 
problem, he classifies a series of related iconographic types. We 
have the goddess without attributes between two riders; we have 
the goddess (a) with attributes which are not distinctive; (b) 
with a crescent (or indicated simply by a crescent, without an 
anthropomorphic representation) ; (c) the goddess with nimbus; 
(d) the goddess with star; (e) the goddess who has easily 
recognizable emblems (Cybele or her equivalents, Ourania Hera, 
Ephesian Artemis, Hecate, Tyche, Astarte); (f) such emblems 
(lion, cornucopiae, ear of corn, Isiac sign, torch) between two 
pilei; (g) doubtful instances. All this is set forth in a clear 
and well-illustrated catalogue. 

Chapouthier then analyzes the chronological and geographical 
distribution of these forms, finding that, while somewhat am- 
biguous versions in the shorthand of coins occur in the third 
century B. C., full representations range from the end of the 
second century B. C. to the third century A. D. We shall 
consider the geographical facts later, but we may here note his 
observation that the dedicators of reliefs of this kind are pre- 
dominantly men.* 

He proceeds to show the coherence of these various series, He 
finds at the heart of the development the old group of Helen and 
the Dioscuri: the tree-goddess, from whom poetry had made a 
symbol of the beauty which catches the throat and masters the 
will, and the heroes of young manhood, chivalrous in aid.? He 
reminds us that Helen remained a figure of cult,’ and then indi- 


1 We need a general study of the relative distribution of dedications 
to different gods and goddesses as between men and women. 

* Like Heracles and Dionysus, the Dioscuri were during and after 
the Hellentistic period regular types of men raised to godhead for 
services to humanity (e.g., Diels, Doxographi, p. 297). 

°Cf., above all, Herodotus, VI, 61, a very early aretalogy. 
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eates how it was that the same type fitted the Samothracian 
deities. His discussion of the nature of these mysterious figures 
and of their Hellenistic identification with the Dioscuri deserves 
particular attention. 

Helen and the Dioscuri provided a nucleus for crystallization ; 
but where did the iconographic type arise? It cannot be a new 
creation of the Hellenistic period. The author rejects certain 
tempting alternatives and gives his vote for an Anatolian pro- 
cessional representation. Whether or not he is correct, he has 
gathered most valuable and pertinent material and he has given 
an ideal example of how such an investigation should be con- 
ducted. ‘Thereafter, he studies the vicissitudes of the type as 
applied to other deities as far east as Palmyra; the pages devoted 
to astral interpretations and to the “ Danubian tablets ” are note- 
worthy. Passing westwards he treats Roman representations of 
the Dioscuri now associated with Juppiter, Roman speculations 
concerning them, the assimilation of the Lares to the Dioscuri, 
and the theoretical ascription to the Dioscuri of the function of 
being attendants of Hades. He concludes with general con- 
siderations on the fratres Helenae and on analogies outside the 
Graeco-Roman world. 

We may now turn to the geographical distribution of the art- 
type. Chapouthier finds it to be predominantly Greek and 
remarks that it is present where Mithraism is absent, and absent 
where Mithraism is present. From Gaul we have only the 
Macon * and Vienne statuettes, and in them the busts of the 
Dioscuri are but part of the divine entourage of a Tyche. From 
Germany we have only the Nehwiller-lés-Woerth plaques; from 
the Danube valley no representations; from Rome, nothing save 
a derivative (the way in which the Lares are shown on either 
side of Vesta).5 

The epithet Hypsistos, in the combinations Zeus Hypsistos 
and Theos Hypsistos, presents an interesting analogy. It is 
found widely over the Greek half of the world. The art-type 
emerges as something belonging to Helen and the Dioscuri and 
can be taken to mean Cybele and the Cabiri, οἷο. so Hypsistos 
starts from the native Zeus Hypsistos, so called as supreme god 
or as skygod or as mountain god, and is then applied to Jahwe, 
Semitic Baalim, and any local dominant god of Asia Minor or 
Thrace.© The epithet and the art-type are not distributed 
identically, but there is a general similarity. Hypsistos struck 
very deep roots in the Semitic world, where the art-type appears 
only incidentally. Found in Egypt, Hypsistos is not (unless we 
accept a doubtful interpretation) applied to an Egyptian deity, 


‘On this cf. M. P. Nilsson, ARW., XXIII (1925), p. 182. 
* Also a possible derivative of Syrian type at Herculaneum (p. 278). 
“Οἱ, Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev., XXIX (1936), pp. 55 ff. 
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as the art-type is. Hypsistos occurs occasionally in Crete” and 
reaches up into Moesia, where the art-type has not yet been 
found, while the latter reached Africa,* where Hypsistos appears 
only (as altissimus) in curse tablets, and magic is a cosmopolitan 
art. Both are in effect strangers to the western half of the 
world.® Suwmmus would seem the natural equivalent of Hypsis- 
tos, but though used in literature from the time of Plautus, it 
seems hardly to be found in religious inscriptions except as com- 
bined with exsuperantissimus, an epithet applied from the 
middle of the second century A. D. to Iuppiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus and Iuppiter Dolichenus.*° Even for this the number of 
instances is very small as compared with the Greek material. 
Is the answer as follows? Rome had Castor and Pollux from 
of old, but their female associate Juturna had faded, and they 
were, aS Chapouthier shows, grouped with Juppiter..* Their 
combination with Helen was in the Near Hast a feature of 
iconographic style, which rested on old linking in worship and 
myth. But it was not the badge of any particular group or 
nationality and it had not evolved a mystery cult capable of being 
exported. Hypsistos, in its turn, was not, except for Jew and 
Judaizers and perhaps for some devotees at Palmyra, a name 
fraught with emotion. Hardly any one else would have any 
special interest in transporting either the art-type or the epi- 
thet in question. Art-type and epithet alike, again, were not 
automatically intelligible except to those who used them. Con- 
trast Mithras, Sabazios, and Zeus of Doliche, who were dissemi- 
nated by eager worshippers, and who carried with them their own 
formulas and iconography. I may add that, as far as we know, 
the group of Helen and the Dioscuri was not handled by any 
famous artist whose work would of itself have inspired imitation. 
Here we have two facts which seem of some importance for the 


1 ΤῸ the material listed in the article quoted in the last note add M. 
Guarducci, Inscriptiones Creticae opera et consilio Fridericit Halbherr 
collectae, I, p. 37, no. 7 (Chersonesos in Crete: “saec. fere I p. Chr. 
n.”; a votive eagle with the text Teprida θεῷ ὑψίστῳ εὐχήν), and F. 
Halbherr, Rend. Lincei, 1899, p. 533; 1901, p. 299 (two dedications to 
θεὸς ὕψιστος from Gortyn). 

® Greek influence was strong here. 

9. The bust with Theos Hypsistos at Rome is of unknown provenance: 
IG, XIV, 995. We have at Rome also the purely Greek Ac Ὑπάτωι on 
a cippus, ibid. 994. 

10 Cf. F. Cumont, ARW, IX (1906), pp. 323 ff. For summus we have 
IOM. summo excellentissimo at Capua (CIL, X, 3805); JOM. summo 
in Gaul (CIL, XII, 1533) is very dubious; IOM. summo easuperantis- 
simo at Utrecht (Dess., ILS, 3094) seems the only example from 
Gaul or Germany. So, though altus is used of Iuppiter summ (anus) 
in OIL, V, 5660 (in agro Mediolanensi), I know no epigraphic example 
of altissimus applied to a god except in defixiones. 

12 Their lack of a signicant female consort is illustrated by the fact 
that ecastor or mecastor was a usual oath for women. 
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religious differentiation of the Eastern and Western halves of 
the Empire.*? Those who approach Chapouthier’s book with 
other preoccupations should find plenty for their own purposes. 


ArtTHuR Darsy Nock. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


J. F. Mountrorp, The Scholia Bembina. Liverpool, University 
Press (London, Hodder and Stoughton), 1934. Pp. vii + 
131. 105. 6d. 


This work concerns itself with approximately fifteen hundred 
marginal and interlinear scholia added in the famous codex Bem- 
binus of Terence (A, Vat. lat. 3226) after the changes of the 
original scribe (41), the early corrector (Az), and the mys- 
terious Ioviales. Though these scholia have frequently been 
studied before, most recently and successfully by Umpfenbach, 
Studemund, and Kauer, our author has not merely emended the 
reports of these scholars (and others, including Lindsay, Notae 
Latinae) but has also discovered between eighty or ninety items 
not previously reported. 

The work is arranged as follows: first, a brief historical in- 
troduction (1); then discussions concerning the number of 
scholiasts (2), the date of the scholia (3), the palaeography of 
hands 1 (4) and 2 (5), and the method of the edition (8) ; 
next, the actual scholia (11; there is none for the Hec.); then 
discussions concerning the relationship of the scholia to the text 
of Terence (113), their sources (116), and their relationship to 
Eugraphius (118) and Donatus (119); and, finally, conclu- 
sions (126) and an index (127; including points of orthography 
and non-classical words). The method of editing the scholia is 
beyond reproach: numerous critical signs indicate, as well as any 
artificial means can, the actual condition of the manuscript. 
Several points raised in the discussion, however, require comment. 

Our author’s account of the number of the scholiasts and of 
their work, for example, seems fairly convincing, yet it can hardly 
be evaluated without the help of facsimiles of the Bembine manu- 
script. That there is not available a suitable folio showing the 


121 hope to return to this topic elsewhere. Meanwhile, I observe 
that the Latin-speaking world uses deus aeternus, which does not, I 
think, have a precise equivalent in Greek, to describe in a generalizing 
way an Eastern (probably Syrian) deity: a fact the importance of 
which remains after we have noted Cumont’s observation, Rev. arch., 
1888, that a number of dedicants have names indicating Near Eastern 
descent; but the Latin world does not copy θεὸς σῴζων, θεὸς ὅσιος καὶ 
δίκαιος. Note also O. Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus u. Salmoneus, p. 6, 
n. 18 for a solitary Latin copying of the Δέα---διά formula. 
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writing of both scholiasts side by side (p. 5) seems hardly a 
sufficient reason for our author’s not reproducing parts at least 
of two folios. To be sure, a few facsimiles of Hand 2 are avail- 
able elsewhere, but none whatever of Hand 1. Unfortunately, 
scholars will have to await the forthcoming Vatican reproduction 
of the entire manuscript. 

Our author concludes that the probable history of the scholia 
was as follows (126). At some time between 300 and 600 a 
scholiast copied into the margins of a manuscript now lost some 
excerpts from a variorum commentary’ (if not the work of 
Aemilius Asper, one based on him; pretty certainly not the 
work of Donatus). This pre-Bembine scholiast made meager 
excerpts for the Phor.; but subsequently either he or someone 
else added the first part of the commentary of Donatus on that 
play (taking his material, apparently, from the original Donatus, 
not the existing version). Still later, the Terence manuscript 
lost the last part of the Heaut. and the whole of the Hec. When 
it was in this state, Ioviales used it for his corrections and punc- 
tuations in the codex Bembinus. Later, the first Bembine scholi- 
ast copied some of the marginal notes of the And., Hun., and 
Heaut. Finally, the second scholiast copied the notes omitted by 
his predecessor from these three plays, as well as the notes (com- 
pletely neglected by his predecessor) of the Phor. and the Ad. 

With these probable conclusions I readily agree providing an 
amendment be inserted concerning the Calliopian recension. The 
statement (116) that “there is no evidence to show that the 
scholiasts (or their sources) knew of the Calliopian recension ” 
hardly disposes of the matter. Let us consider the evidence pro- 
vided by our author. J. Cases in which the scholium attests or 
is based on a reading not given by A (113-114): Ia. Schol. = 
lov. Σ (Σ = libri praeter A). Thirteen instances, some of which 
“are too long for casual notes and probably came from a com- 
mentary based on the genuine text.” Ib. Schol. = Του. and D'p 
(= δ). One instance. Ic. Schol. Fifteen instances, some 
from a text tradition “superior to A.”? 11. Cases in which the 
scholium agrees with A against Σ (115). After eliminating the 
four cases in which A’s reading is found in one or two other 
MSS eight cases remain (five at IIa and three at IIc).* Yet 
even these are no proof that the scholiasts used an A-text. As 
our author indicates, since “their main concern was exegesis,” 
. . . “it is possible in some instances . . . a scholiast may have 
adapted his authorities to that text.” 


1 With lemma-words in rustic capitals and text in uncials. 

3 The following, though weaker, may constitute evidence. Id. Schol. 
= one or more MSS. Five instances, proving knowledge not of the 
or ὃ family, but possibly of the Calliopian recension. 

* There are six cases in which schol. = A vy against 6 or A 6 against ¥. 
These are hardly evidence on either side. 
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Despite all of these items our author feels that those in the 
first group are not “ distinctively Calliopian ” (Ia), or not “ char- 
acteristic of the editing of Calliopius” (Ic). I suppose that his 
judgments are based upon Lindsay’s conception of Calliopius as 
a professor who “ corrects” the grammar and makes the lines 
easier for his pupils. The fact remains, however, that these 
readings are present in the Calliopian recension and will have to 
be explained. 

When our author states (118) that in all probability “the 
immediate source of the scholia was the manuscript which 
Ioviales had used for the major part of his work,” he unwit- 
tingly affords us further evidence in this matter. J. D. Craig, 
whose work, Jovialis and the Calliopian Text of Terence (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1927), is quoted in another connection (114, note 
1) but not here, amply proves, I believe, in pp. 19-23 of his work 
that Ioviales used a Calliopian text. If Craig is right (and 
he is not contradicted here), it follows that the scholiasts also 
used a Calliopian text. 

I note the following corrigenda: p. 5, line 21: the last letter 
(d) is imperfect and looks like an a; p. 21 (Hun. 89): read 
ubi for unt; p. 86 (Ad. 309): read schol. Hun. 208; p. 105 
(Ad. 791): Z* should read ilicet (not licet) ; p. 118, 19: read 
Toviales. 

But these small blemishes should not obscure the fact that the 


work in hand presents the scholia in better and more complete 
form than ever before and that its presentation is in general 
admirably clear and logical. 


LESLIE WEBBER JONES. 
CoLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York. 


Water Orro. Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemiaers, 
Hin Beitrag zur Politik und zum Staatsrecht des Hellenis- 
mus. (Abh. Bay. Akad. Wiss., phil. hist. Abt. Neue Folge, 
Heft 11.) Munich, 1934. Pp. 147. 


This newest of Professor Otto’s studies in Hellenistic history 
is a brillant and original reconstruction of the diplomatic back- 
ground of Rome’s bloodless conquest of Syria and Egypt in the 
second quarter of the second century B.C. This is a compara- 
tively well documented period of antiquity, but what Bevan calls 
the “sinister” influence of Rome on events east and south of 
the Mediterranean is easy to suspect but difficult to trace, espec- 
ially because the great literary source is pro-Roman. One new 
nonliterary source, however, sheds light on this point, and it 
was apparently a study of the “will” of Ptolemy the Younger 
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of Cyrene (the later Euergetes II) that led the author to a 
reéxamination of the whole question. 

The volume starts with a new dating of the events of Philo- 
metor’s early years. The three children of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
were born at the end of his reign, Philometor about 184/38, 
HKuergetes a year or two later, and Cleopatra early in 180, after 
her father’s death. The Syrian Cleopatra, their mother, must 
have died before November 176, when her name disappears from 
the dating prescripts, and thereupon Lenaeus and Eulaeus, both 
former palace slaves and the latter Philometor’s tutor, become 
the king’s guardians and actual though not legal regents. To 
secure their position they celebrated Philometor’s marriage with 
his sister in 175/4. This was the famous πρωτοκλίσια, to which 
Antiochus Epiphanes, among others, sent a representative. Its 
name, derived from the fact that then for the first time Philo- 
metor presided at the first table (apwroxdAwia, literally “ first 
couch ”) over a state banquet, may well have been coined in sharp 
irony by the young king’s uncle Antiochus, for the ages of the 
bridal couple, hardly over nine and six, precluded the consum- 
mation of the union on the other “couch,” that of marriage. 
The coronation of Philometor on the other hand, his ἀνακλητήρια, 
did not take place until the eve of the Sixth Syrian War in the 
winter of 170/69. The war itself occupied the two campaign 
seasons of 169 and 168. 

Rome’s genius for diplomacy of a skillful if unprincipled sort 
showed itself well before and during this war. Fully occupied 
with Perseus, who was trying desperately to form a coalition 
against her, she welcomed the preoccupation of Syria and Egypt 
with each other and certainly encouraged both. She made no 
move while Antiochus defeated the army of the “regents,” se- 
cured Egypt, accepted the crown offered him by the army and 
by the Egyptian priests, nominally as tutor for his nephew, and 
laid siege in the latter’s behalf to the intransigent Alexandria. 
Perhaps she had a hand in the revolt of Palestine which recalled 
him prematurely to Syria, but frantic appeals for help from 
EKuergetes and the Alexandrines were answered only by the em- 
bassy of Numisius, who reconciled the brothers and thus strength- 
ened Egypt’s resistance but gave Antiochus no ultimatum. 
Rather by this means she made certain that the war would be 
resumed, for Philometor had broken the agreement with his 
uncle by coming to terms with his brother. Again, later in the 
winter a second embassy went to Rome, this time from both 
kings, and the Senate sent out a second envoy, Popillius Laenas, 
with secret instructions. He waited at Delos until news had 
come of the victory at Pydna, then sailed to Alexandria and con- 
fronted Antiochus at his headquarters. The victory at Eleusis, 
though a peaceful one, was no less decisive than that just won 


I 
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by force of arms over Perseus. Syria forced to yield and Egypt 
saved at the last moment were alike effectually impressed with 
their helplessness. 

This result was no less clear because Rome made no effort to 
alter her political relations with these states. It was still the 
great period of the Senate, when Rome moved slowly and was 
not yet greedy for conquests. She would still occupy no more 
than she could assimilate, and had acquired enough new terri- 
tory to satisfy her for the present. In the Hast her policy aimed 
only at keeping the states weak and divided, knowing that they 
could be taken over whenever it became desirable. Syria had 
been effectively weakened in the person of its king; the day of 
Eleusis had changed Antiochus. To this emotional shock Otto 
ascribes, very forcibly, the tendency toward violent eccentricities 
manifest in his later career; it was because of this that Epipha- 
nes became Epimanes. Thus he adopted the mad plan of Hellen- 
izing his kingdom at one stroke, a program which made it easy 
for Roman agents to keep Palestine in revolt. In Egypt, on the 
other hand, the two kings served as an effective source of weak- 
ness. When Philometor was expelled in 164/3, Rome divided 
the kingdom, assigning Cyrene to Euergetes. In 162 Euergetes’ 
claim to Cyprus was recognized, and for the next eight years this 
unrealized claim prevented any agreement between the brothers. 
On the other hand, the known fact that Euergetes possessed the 
favor of Rome prevented Philometor from attacking him openly, 
though he did try (in 156/5) to have him assassinated. The 
result of this attempt was that Euergetes, to show his brother 
that his death would be unprofitable, let the content of his will 
be published, as a kind of diplomatic “indiscretion,” by the 
priests of the temple of Apollo. 

The will itself was probably drawn in the winter of 161/0, 
when embassies are known to have passed from Euergetes to 
Rome and from the Senate to him. Its object was, of course, to 
secure the positive support of Rome both against his brother and 
against his discontented subjects. Its substance is contained in 
the inscription set up in 155, itself a purely political document 
containing clauses impossible in a will, notably the expressed 
desire to live long enough to get revenge on “ those who tried to 
deprive him not only of his kingdom but also of his life” and 

the appeal to Rome for assistance in case of attack (for so Otto 
interprets the παρακατατίθεμαι section, in my opinion rightly, for 
the verb cannot be used here in its juridical sense). Its publi- 
cation encouraged Huergetes to make his long projected attack 
on Cyprus, and saved him on its failure; Philometor’s astound- 
ing generosity now becomes understandable. Two years later 
the question of Cyprus was settled, at least temporarily: by 
the agency of M. Aemilius Lepidus, the Princeps Senatus, the 
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island was given to Philometor’s little son Eupator as an inde- 
pendent principality. It was in commemoration of this event 
that Lepidus’ descendant, the Triumvir, struck coins showing 
his ancestor handing the diadem to a young Ptolemy, and in- 
scribed “ Tutor Regis.” 

Later, when Philometor interfered successfully in Syria, even 
being crowned king by the Antiochenes, Rome was busy else- 
where. Had he lived longer, he would certainly have felt her 
hand. As it was, Rome installed Euergetes in Egypt, married to 
his sister who had such reason to hate him. The effectual divi- 
sion of Egypt was thus maintained. 

Various judgments have been passed on Rome’s conduct dur- 
ing this period, unfavorable for the most part. Otto’s conclu- 
sion is that Hellenism was responsible for its own downfall 
through its unwillingness to unite, its short-sighted policy of 
mutual jealousy. Rome’s occasional lapses from strict morality 
are to be interpreted rather in the light of the “ vulkanischen 
Willenskrafte und Instinkte, die grosse Staaten vorantreiben,” 
of her “will to greatness,” her “Sacro Egoismo,” “ Right or 
wrong, my country.” Such an attitude has not been unknown 
among modern European states, as the author observes. Never- 
theless, to a Hellenist, the exposition of Rome’s methods is 
gloomy if enlightening, and one can only wonder whether the 
rivalry of the Hellenistic states would necessarily have been as 
fatal to themselves and to Hellenistic culture as the author sug- 
gests. As Otto himself moralizes at the end, the unchallenged 
supremacy of one state led to its breakup into civil factions whose 
mutual rivalries made the wars of the Hellenistic states seem 
humane and constructive by comparison. 


C. BRADFORD WELLES. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


ALBERT WIFSTRAND. Von Kallimachos zu Nonnos, metrisch- 
stilistische Untersuchungen zur spiiteren griechischen Epik 
und zu verwandten Gedichtgattungen. Skrifter Utgivna 
av Vetenskaps-Societeten i Lund, 16. Lund, C. W. K. 
Gleerup. Pp. 202. Kr. 7.50. 


Interest in the nature and the development of the hexameter 
has not by any means ceased, and if the number of discussions 
of the subject that appear in the present period is small com- 
pared with the number that appeared in the days of Ludwich 
and La Roche, this is more than compensated by the more pene- 
trating and more exhaustive character of the recent investiga- 
tions. Wifstrand’s book, in so far as it deals with metrics, is 
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ical of the more advanced research in this field. It is really 
a collection of four related monographs of varying size and 
subject: I Der Hexameter; IT Stilistische Beobachtungen; III 
Ein Geschmackswandel in der Epigrammdichtung; IV Zu ein- 
zelnen Gedichten und Gedichtstellen. They will be dealt with 
in this order. 

Chapter I presents a regular Chinese box of problems within 
problems. If we are to judge Nonnus’ hexameter properly, we 
must answer the question: “ How was it read?” We know that 
he paid attention to word-accent, allowing no proparoxytones at 
the end of the verse and only paroxytones before the penthe- 
mimeres. But what about the feminine caesura? Here on the 
very first page begins a digression, with the conclusion that 
oxytones may stand before the feminine caesura only when 
trithemimeres precedes, and then usually with a sense-pause 
located elsewhere than in the feminine caesura, thereby weaken- 
ing it. Another accentual law is then set up: a proparoxytone 
can stand before the hephthemimeres only when the bucolic 
diaeresis follows, i. e., in most cases, only when a pyrrhic word 
follows. The reason for this is that a short final syllable was too 
weak, when so far removed from the accent, to become a genuine 
long by position even in the arsis; the following pyrrhic word, 
however, reduced the demands made on such a syllable by 
weakening the force of the hephthemimeres. The initial question 
is now raised again, and two extreme possibilities are given: 
either the observance of quantity was “ein Spiel fiirs Auge ” 
and the verse was read as prose with dynamic word-accents and 
no regard for quantities, or the quantities were observed and the 
recitation was archaistic and artificial, without roots in the 
language as then spoken. Ictus as a dynamic-rhythmic force in 
the verse is ruled out in a digression that raises many new 
problems. The lengthenings in the arses are the only basis for 
assuming a dynamic ictus; Wifstrand, however, thinks he has a 
better explanation; namely, that the arsis of the hexameter was 
shorter than the thesis. He supports this with an interpreta- 
tion* of the much discussed passage in Dion. Hal. (de comp. 


*In its wider implications this interpretation does not seem entirely 
satisfactory to the present reviewer; p. 33, e.g., Wifstrand says that 
in iambics and trochaics the permissible substitution of ὦ ὦ for ὦ is to 
be explained by the ease with which they could be run together and 
accelerated (..). But why not in the hexameter also? The true sense 
of Dionysius’ remark is probably that the rhapsodes read the hexameter 
in waltz-time just as we tend to do to-day; and who can prove that 
this is not correct? Only our modern prejudices, derived from the naive 
assumption that since we read our poetry like prose the ancients must 
have done likewise, and the misguided cult of “ naturalness ” inherited 
from the Romantics, give us our exaggerated abhorrence for ARma 


viRUMque caNO and MHNw ἄξιδε Θεά. It seems high time that we 
sloughed off these desiccated superstitions! 
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verb., 17) and then finally answers his initial question. Nonnus 
read his hexameter with an archaistic regard for quantities; this 
is obvious from the extreme care he takes with them. But he can 
not have got rid entirely of the dynamic accent of his day, and 
the accentual laws which he follows show clearly that he paid 
considerable attention to the positions of word-accents in his 
verses. ‘Thus the word-accent was probably modified in the 
direction of the old musical accents, even though a real restora- 
tion of them in their pristine quality was impossible. 

This conclusion is then fortified by a few further consider- 
ations of the Nonnian verse-structure. The preference for 
accented long syllables in the theses is first pointed out. There 
follows a long and valuable investigation of the use of spondaic 
words with their final syllables in arses; result: 1) Spondaic 
words in such positions are relatively infrequent; 2) When a 
spondaic word stands before the penthemimeres the sense-pause 
does not usually fall in that caesura. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the positions of long monosyllabic words; result: 
such words are found only in the following places: Arsis III, 
Arsis V, Arsis I when there is a word end at the trithemimeres 
or after the first foot, and Thesis VI when a word ends at the 
bucolic diaeresis. He next treats the occurrences of iambic 
words before the penthemimeres (Meyer’s Second Law). Non- 
nus does not rule these out with the strictness which one might 
expect from the attitude of Callimachus and most poets subse- 
quent to him toward this point; yet Nonnus does observe 
Meyer’s First Law and shows himself to be a follower of Cal- 
limachus in many other metrical points.? Wifstrand tries to 
show that the accentual rules which Nonnus imposed upon him- 
self necessitated this remarkable departure from the Callima- 
chean tradition. 

The chapter concludes with a welcome and brief summary of 
the main results obtained, followed by a few remarks on the 
divergences in metrical technique between Colluthus and Try- 
phiodorus; the former is a genuine Nonnian; the latter, on the 
other hand observes very few of Nonnus’ rules. This is timely 
and worthwhile; we are all too much inclined to lump these two 
poets into a group concept. Actually they belong together far 
less than any other pair of later epic writers. 


?On page 68 Wifstrand undertakes an explanation of Meyer’s First 
and Second Laws and Hermann’s Law which the reviewer can only regard 
as unhappy. It is based upon assumed “ Accelerandi ” before and after 
the middle caesura, with a “ Ritardando ” setting in after the fifth arsis. 
Even if one could show that the hexameter was characterized by such a 
Chopinesque tempo rubato, what is there to lead one to the conclusion 
that the presence of the forbidden word-divisions would affect it, one 
way or the other? 
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In his first monograph in this book Wifstrand has given us a 
really fine and important contribution to the study of the later 
hexameter. I have purposely omitted until now the feature 
of it which I consider the most valuable. Wherever possible, 
he has taken the historical point of view and has traced the 
origins of every peculiarity of Nonnian metric that he deals 
with as far back as possible; he has then outlined, with full 
statistics and numerous quotations, the gradual development of 
the later style from Callimachus through the Oppians and 
Quintus to Nonnus. Likewise he has everywhere shown the 
position taken by each of the followers of Nonnus toward any 
given aspect of the master’s metric. Thus we see Nonnus in his 
proper perspective, not as the great innovator, but rather as the 
culminator of a long and gradual development that extended 
back many centuries in the history of the Greek Hexameter. 

If the results of Wifstrand’s investigations seem ultimately 
like disiecta membra doctrinae and hence a little confused, this 
is only the traditional confusion that has clouded all research 
on the hexameter since Hermann. It arises from the fact that 
neither Hermann nor any subsequent investigator * has perceived 
the necessity of distinguishing between the fundamental “ pure 
metric” (which has nothing to do with the meaning or the 
connexions of words but only with their metrical forms) and 
“rhetorical metric ” (which is superimposed upon the structure 
determined by the laws of “pure metric”). So long as these 
two separate parts of metrical science are confused, just so long 
will the results of researches in this field have only sporadic and 
accidental value. Within the limitations of this confusion, 
however, Wifstrand has written a stimulating and important 
monograph. 

With the remainder of the book we can deal more briefly. 
Chapter II raises the question of the influence of Nonnus’ metric 
on his style. The answer is that surprisingly little direct influ- 
ence is perceptible; the accentual rules banish from the end of 
the verse to the position before the feminine caesura a number of 
frequently occurring narrative verbs, thus altering the word- 
order somewhat, but this is all. 

Wifstrand now embarks upon a discussion (by far the best 
yet published) of the most characteristic feature of Nonnus’ 
style, the epithets. Their frequency is statistically compared 
with that of earlier poets and found to be much higher. In order 
to explain this, he investigates the functions of epithets in 
Nonnus’ style as compared with that of other writers; Result: 
in Nonnus the epithet is almost never conventional or formulaic, 
but serves a definite purpose as the means whereby this poet 
gives to his epic that colourful and ecphrastic chain of brilliant 


* Except Professor Sturtevant, A. J. P., XLV (1924), p. 350. 
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pictures which was so well suited to the tastes of the time and 
which is for us the most characteristic feature of the later an- 
cient epic (for the Roman side cf. the De Raptu Proserpinae of 
Claudian). In a style of this sort the epithet is naturally much 
more important than it was for Homer, and it is interesting to 
discover that this increase in importance is coeval not only with 
an increase in frequency of occurrence but also with a change in 
position; in Homer the epithet usually follows its noun, and 
the end of the verse is one of its favourite positions. The 
change from this begins to be noticeable even in Aratus, in spite 
of the paucity of epithets in his style, and is well marked in 
Apollonius; from then on the development continues steadily 
until the culmination is reached in Nonnus. Not only does the 
epithet tend more and more to precede its noun, but the position 
at the end of the verse becomes extraordinarily infrequent. This 
development is illustrated with detailed analyses, full statistics 
and numerous citations. Wifstrand is able to show that the 
= position was used by Nonnus only to obtain special 
effects. 

The ecphrastic function of the epithet finds startling confirma- 
tion in the remainder of the chapter, where he compares the use 
of epithets in the narratives and in the speeches of the Dionysi- 
aca. With citations from the rhetoricians of this period he de- 
monstrates conclusively that most of these speeches are poetic 
ἠθοποιίαι, developed out of the τίνας ἂν εἴποι λόγους exercises of the 
schools. The narrative portions, on the other hand, contain a 
minimum of actual narration and a maximum of description, 
precisely following again the rules of the rhetoricians. The epi- 
thets are varied to fit the different requirements of the two styles; 
in the speeches they are calculated to produce startling and pa- 
thetic effects, whereas in the narratives they aim at graphic and 
picturesque word-painting. 

The reviewer regards this chapter as the most significant in 
the book. It incorporates all the best features of modern methods 
of style analysis and applies these methods to a poet from whom 
they may win rich rewards. It is to be hoped that the author 
will continue to exploit this field, and his further contributions 
will be awaited eagerly by all who appreciate what he has suc- 
ceeded in doing in this chapter. 

The third section of the book sketches briefly the rivalry of 
hexameter and elegiac distich as fitting forms for sepulchral and 
votive epigrams. Both inscriptional and literary materials are 
utilized. Result: in the classical period the hexameter tended to 
dominate; the Hellenistic age brought an alimost exclusive use 
of the distich, but in imperial times the hexameter returned to its 
former position. This is clear in the inscriptions, and Wifstrand 
shows that it is also evidenced in books V-XI of the Anthology. 
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In the course of this demonstration many problems of dating are 
discussed. The reasons: 1) Influence of Rome, where the Hel- 
lenistic tradition had never held full sway (cf. Martial VI, 65) 


* and where, accordingly, hexameter epigrams were still com- 


posed, may have given the initial stimulus, through Greek-writ- 
ing Romans like Rufinus (cf. Anth. Pal. V, 77). But there were 
doubtless many other contributing factors, such as: 2) The de- 
cline of poetry in the preceding centuries had obliterated the fine 
feeling for proper form, and 3) The domination of Homer in 
the schools made the epic form and style bulk large in such a 
period; the influence of this factor is discernible in the use of the 
hexameter for the new types of poetic composition, the verse 
encomium etc., which developed in that period. 4) The tendency 
of the period to archaism may also have played its part. But the 
most important factor was: 5) The psychological change in the 
men of those times, the dislike of the pointed simplicity of the 
Hellenistic epigram, the desire to be prolix, to make the most of 
every figure, every motif, every idea. We can see the growth of 
this feeling reflected in many branches of literature as well as in 
the art of the period, but it is in the epigram that we can trace 
the development most clearly and most thoroughly. 

This chapter may best be viewed as an appendix to the preced- 
ing one. Both are approaches from different angles to the cen- 
tral problem of that particular epoch of Greek literature; both 
are significant and valuable. 

The final chapter contains what we like to call “notes”; 
emendations, interpretations, parallels, etc. The authors con- 
cerned are Dionysius Bassaricus, Nonnus, Dionysius Periegetes, 
Quintus, the Blemyomachy, Pamprepius, Musaeus, Johannes 
Gazaeus, and the Pap. Soc. It. 253. In the majority of these 
notes Wifstrand exhibits sound judgment coupled with subtle 
acumen. (Particularly happy is his discussion of the observa- 
tion of nature in the Christian poets, Pamprepius, and the author 
of P. 8. I. 253). All in all they form a worthy adjunct to an 
excellent book. 

Wifstrand’s command of German provoked no comment from 
his German reviewer,‘ which testifies to its adequacy ; to the pres- 
ent reviewer his style seems clear, lively, and succinct. Typo- 
graphical errors are few, the book is attractively printed, but the 
index falls very far short of what one has a right to expect; 
without reading the book through one would not know that p. 
88 f. contains an excellent remark on Aratus. 


E. 6. O’ NEILL. 


NEw Haven, Conn. 


*Sonnenburg, P. E., Phil. Wochenschr., LIV (1934), pp. 1334-1341. 
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Errore Bicnong. Teocrito, studio critico. Bari, Laterza e 
figli (Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna), 1934. Pp. 388. 


After an interval of ten years Bignone has followed his verse 
translation of Theocritus with a mature and refined literary 
criticism of the poet. His book is written with a fervor and 
Italian amplitude that should win for it numerous readers in 
Italy and bring many back to Theocritus, to whom it forms a 
sympathetic introduction. Many of these pages, be it noted, have 
already been printed in Bignone’s review Atene e Roma. 

The method of a study of this kind is prescribed: the writer 
must interpret his author’s intentions, show how well or ill he 
has fulfilled them, and taking account of time and place bring 
out his individual qualities. To this end Bignone has discreetly 
brought to bear pertinent information on Alexandrian culture, 
the plastic arts, and literature. To the same purpose are his 
extended comparisons between Theocritus and Virgil in which 
the peculiar traits of both poets are deftly set in relief. On 
disputed matters of fact he is candid, but tends to be non- 
committal ; in matters of interpretation he does not compromise: 
they are his subject. These include questions of authenticity, 
and rightly, for such questions mainly turn on interpretation. 
A persistent detail of his procedure is to make much of Theo- 
critus’ skill in the modulation of rhythm. Here, unluckily, since 
the book is for the general reader and Greek quotations are 
avoided, appreciations of the poet’s rhythms are, like verbal 
descriptions of faces, vague; and it helps little that the word 
tonalita has run away with the writer. 

There are seven chapters and an Appendix, as follows: Chap. 
I, ‘Syracuse’ (Theoc. XVI); Chap. II, ‘The Harvest Home 
and the Poetical School of Cos’ (VII, VIII, Epigrams) ; Chap. 
III, ‘ Alexandria and Hellenistic Culture’? (XV and XVII); 
Chap. IV, ‘The Fusion of the Mythical with the Erotic and 
the Rural in the Hylas and the Cyclops’ (XI and XIII) ; Chap. 
V, ‘ Artistic Musical Variations on the same Motives’ (III-VI, 
X, and XIV); Chap. VI, ‘The Mythological Poems’ (XXII, 
XXIV, and XXV); Chap. VII, ‘The Personal Poetry of 
Love’ (XII, XXIX-X XX, and especially I and II). The brief 
Appendix states the reasons for dating the Hiero anterior to 
the Ptolemy, but adds nothing substantial to what has already 
been said for this, the traditional view, against the now dis- 
credited views of Beloch and Giercke. 

The book is admirably arranged and full of excellent observa- 
tion. Here, however, it must suffice to mention one or two 
points at which the author differs from current opinion. One 
is his defense of the Theocritean authorship of VIII, which since 
Valckenaer has generally been denied. Doubtless a chief cause 
of suspicion has been the metrical form of the herdsmen’s songs, 
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in elegiac couplets. In the nature of the case, a defense like 
the attack will be largely subjective; but by relating the poem 
closely to Theocritus’ interest in the epigram and in the epi- 
grammatists of Cos, Bignone shows how natural it would have 
been for the poet to try an experiment of this kind. 

A new turn is proposed in the interpretation of IV. Here 
Bignone sees in Corydon not the fool most critics see, nor in 
Battus a mere banterer; but taking the key of the poem to be 
lines 36-40, in which Battus apostrophizes his dead Amaryllis, 
he finds in Battus a man embittered by the loss of his beloved 
and regards Corydon’s patience under his gibes not as stupidity 
but as the effect of understanding. Poem XXV Heracles the 
Lion-slayer is vindicated for Theocritus against Wilamowitz, 
who relegated it to his Appendix. As elsewhere in this book 
the defense takes the form of a sympathetic exposition of the 
poet’s procedure. Bignone agrees with Miss Crump (The 
Epyllion from Theocritus to Ovid, Oxford, 1931) that XXV is 
a better organization than XXIV (The Little Heracles). In 
the Hymn to the Dioscuri he is unable to accept the palliation 
usually offered for the brutality of Castor, that a lacuna before 
line 170 has lost us most of Castor’s speech and that there his 
conduct must have received some justification. Bignone is shy 
of admitting a lacuna, though this admission is necessary, and 
points out that in any case Theocritus has already given notice 
in lines 137-40 that the cause of the Dioscuri is unjust. The 
observation is acute; yet with the strong probability that crucial 
lines are missing, we must still hesitate to accept any judgment 
of this episode. 

It may be that some of Bignone’s interpretations are over- 
subtle. I think myself that that of Idyl IV is too serious and 
that often the poet has more humor than his critic. But there 
is no question that here is a book which the student of Theo- 
critus would do ill to miss, and one that will add to the good 
opinion in which its author is already held.* 


JAMES HUTTON. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Sir R. W. Livinestone. Greek Ideals and Modern Life (Martin 
Classical Lectures, Volume V). Harvard University Press, 
1935. $2.00. 


It is not surprising that the preponderant absorption of mod- 
ern scholarship with history in some form should from time to 


ΤΊ have noticed only four misprints: p. 144 n.: Franzmaier for Franz- 
meyer; p. 157: nue for nunc; p. 166n.: Analecta for Collectanea; 
p. 367 n.: culminont for culminant. 
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time be contested. History, it is argued, while indispensable in 
clarifying the grounds for moral or critical judgments, cannot 
by its nature be concerned with such judgments. And if this isa 
loss to scholarship in all fields, it is particularly so in the case of 
the classics, the unique value of which has long been felt to lie 
in the humane ideal which they embody. But while Petrarch or 
Milton, the argument continues, were in sympathy with the hu- 
manists of their times, Goethe and Arnold, as well as more recent 
poets and critics, have been increasingly in the position of pro- 
testers against a scholarship which, if in theory inspired by ad- 
miration for ancient ideals, has in practice been largely con- 
cerned with some form of historical description. The question is, 
of course, one of emphasis, yet it is not the less grave for that. 
In late years three books are perhaps the most noteworthy for 
raising the question again. Professor A. N. Whitehead’s Ad- 
ventures of Ideas discusses from the point of view of modern 
society the continuing power of certain of Plato’s ideas. Profes- 
sor Werner Jaeger’s Paideia, from the opposite point of view of 
Greek society, traces the growth of the Greek ideal of man. And 
Sir R. W. Livingstone’s Greek Ideals and Modern Life sketches 
both the origin and the continuing influence of the same Greek 
ideal. All three books are based on the humanistic conception 
that an understanding of Greece is vital for the continued health 
of our own times. 

Of the three authors, Sir R. W. Livingstone is perhaps the 
best qualified to reach directly the audience which his theories 
imply, namely, a general modern audience. His style is always 
lucid and at times forceful. His thought, while simply expressed, 
is by no means popular in the sense of being hasty or unfounded. 
On the contrary, as is clear from the introduction to his Pageant 
of Greece, his simplicity is a result of his critical gifts in select- 
ing and emphasizing dominant traits. In purpose the book is 
“a plea for Greek studies—as indispensable to the spiritual life 
of our civilization,” but he enters upon the main argument only 
after introductory discussions, first, of the legitimacy of dwell- 
ing on the ideal traits of a people’s thought and, second, of the 
growing influence and understanding of Hellenism through the 
last centuries, an extremely able chapter in the depth of the 
author’s insight into the causes of an altering view of Greece. 
The main argument turns on the implications for the Greeks of 
the word ἀρετή, a concept in which the author sees an ideal of 
personal excellence, constantly refined through the centuries of 
Greek development but from the first possessing a cogency and 
implying a disinterestedness which inspired individuals as well 
as society to live by other than material standards: in short, the 
soul of humanistic, as opposed to inspired, ethics. He reinforces 
his argument by a detailed comparison of our own problems to 
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those which Plato faced in the era of the decay of local and 
hereditary standards, and concludes with a contrast, more 
tolerant than Arnold’s, of Hebraism and Hellenism, seeing these 
forces in modern thought as complementary, not antagonistic. 
One could perhaps urge four chief objections against the argu- 
ment as a whole: first, that, unlike Jaeger, the author dwells on 
the individual at the expense of the community; second, that in 
his contrast with Hebraism he underrates the spirituality of 
Greek thought, especially Plato’s; third, that in his attempt to 
ally Hellenism and Christianity he does not face the implications 
of such seemingly Unhellenic doctrines as those of original sin 
and salvation by grace; and fourth, that, although he is writing 
for a modern audience, he says nothing, even if he implies much, 
of contemporary beliefs hostile to the individual. But these ob- 
jections, largely inevitable in so condensed a book, do not impair 
its essential worth. It should be widely read by scholars as well 
as the general public, because it springs from an exceptionally 
thoughtful mind and is an attempt to deal with a problem of vast 
importance for modern education, namely, the value of the hu- 
mane tradition which began with Greece. 


JOHN H. FINLEY, JR. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Puitip WHALEY HarsH. Studies in Dramatic “ Preparation ” 
in Roman Comedy. Diss., Chicago (Univ. of Chicago 
Press), 1935. Pp. v-+103. $1. 


The text of this dissertation is a collection of passages con- 
taining “preparation” (παρασκευή, praeparatio, praestructio, 
foreshadowing) which successfully illustrates how this “small 
phase of ancient dramatic theory can be applied to the plays of 
Menander, Plautus, and Terence.” Criticisms and suggestions 
(unfortunately confined to the random points at which “ pre- 
paratory ” passages cross various theories of construction) are 
telegated to copious footnotes. The efficient use of a work so 
arranged is seriously impaired by the absence of an index of 
passages and by an unhappy system of cross-references to chap- 
ters, sections, and subsections, where page numbers would be 
better. The separate numbering of footnotes within each sub- 
section, moreover, necessitates constant reference to the table 
of contents to determine section limits. Much worth-while 
criticism is thus hidden so that extended searching by later 
scholars will be necessary. 

The categories into which preparation is divided are obvious, 
but it is disappointing to find in the treatment of intrigue an 
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apparent lack of acquaintance with Miss Weiand’s Deception in 
Plautus. More serious is the criticism to which the category, 
“false preparation,” is open. Attempting to be impartial in 
the question of contaminatio (p. 11), Harsh observes the plays 
as they are, and consequently marks as false any foreshadowing 
the expectations from which do not materialize (e. g., the Dicea 
passage in M.G., 806). This method, which prejudices us 
against considering even the possibility that the subsequent 
action has been omitted in adaptation, leaves the implication that 
such false preparation was practiced by Greek writers, yet only 
one example, and that of questionable importance, is drawn 
from Menander. This position is further weakened by the 
admission that the only certain example of false preparation 
(Adelphoe, 194) is false only because external evidence tells us 
it resulted from contamination! The danger of this “ false” 
category is also illustrated by the treatment of the “ recognition ” 
in the Casina (p. 52). Other examples of inaccurate classifica- 
tion appear on pp. 31 (Aul.), 55 (Most.), and 58, where the 
detection of preparation for Bacch., 1007 in 919 is one of a 
number of subjective interpretations. 

Since from these categories there are admittedly no conclu- 
sions, it is a pleasure to turn to the footnotes where acute refu- 
tations of Jachmann’s too frequent carelessness (passim) reflect 
careful thought. Kauer, Norwood, Fraenkel, and others meet 
their share of merciless criticism. Although Harsh, I believe, 
occasionally goes astray (cf. the defense of Skutsch, p. 53, 
n. 27), we must regret the inaccessibility and random nature 
of these real contributions. Unfortunately through belated con- 
sultation of several standard authorities, Harsh found himself 
anticipated in four of his keenest criticisms (Ussing, p. 28, 
n. 5; Prescott, p. 33, n. 11; Schoell, p. 53, n. 27; Leo, p. 59, 
n.1). 

The process used here of printing from the photographed MS 
detracts nothing from the appearance of the text, but without 
the refinement of smaller type it is wholly unsuited to footnotes. 
Single spacing, interlinear squeezing of index numbers, and 
underlining to indicate italics contribute to the difficulty of 
reading. ‘The confused appearance resulting from the under- 
lining accounts for its sparse use but not for the absence of any 
system in thus marking citations and references. Typographical 
errors are infrequent (a serious one occurs in the wrong heading 
of III 1 a) ; Greek words are neatly handwritten. 


JoHN NEWBOLD HovuGuH. 
State UNIVERSITY. 
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WitHELM HorrMAnNn. Rom und die Griechische Welt im 4. 
Jahrhundert. (Philologus, Supplementband XXVII, Heft 
1.) Leipzig, Dieterich, 1934. Pp. viii 144. M. 7.50. 


This monograph concerning the impact of Greece upon Rome 
in the fourth century B. C. is not an attempt to treat the whole 
field which its title suggests but it is rather a series of carefully- 
wrought critical investigations into several special phases of it. 
Hoffmann’s central thesis is the contention that much of what 
we have been led to believe by our ancient sources about this 
early period is, when put to the test, found to be seriously af- 
fected and sometimes vitiated by the results of later develop- 
ments, in periods when Rome’s supremacy was taken for granted 
as it was not in the fourth century. 

In his first section the author discusses at some length the two 
early treaties with Carthage, which he dates about 400 and 348, 
respectively; maintaining, against Taubler and Schachermeyr, 
that these treaties are best explained by a careful interpretation 
of their contents, and not by considering them as exemplifying 
mere conformity to Greek formulae; and that when properly 
interpreted they are valuable evidence of contemporary political 
tendencies at Rome and Carthage. His conclusions are distinctly 
fruitful. The remainder of this section is given over to a treat- 
ment of Rome’s political contacts with Greek powers in the 
south, first with Alexander of Epirus, then with Naples, and 
finally with Tarentum. In his discussion of the events leading 
up to the break with Naples it seems to me that Hoffmann has 
been too ready to belittle (cf. p. 32) the influence of pro-Samnite 
elements in the Greek city working with hostile intent against 
Rome. Moreover, in order to emphasize the independent status 
of Naples even after its surrender, he surely goes too far in com- 
paring the Roman-Neapolitan alliance with the contracts struck 
between Rome and Carthage in their early treaties (p. 38). It 
is true, of course, that Naples remained nominally free and au- 
tonomous from the beginning, and long enjoyed a favored status 
among Rome’s Italian dependencies; but very early it must 
have been recognized, even at Naples, that Rome was the sover- 
eign to whom the Greek city could but yield—on the best terms 
possible. Again, in the discussion of Roman-Tarentine relations 
preceding the Pyrrhic War insufficient weight has been given to 
the internal politics of Tarentum, where there is some evidence 
that Rome was not guiltless of boring from within. It seems 
very likely that even in these early days Rome had sensed the 
real advantage of supporting, and winning the support of, aris- 
tocratic elements in a hostile city. But these criticisms of 
detail are ventured only with a full appreciation of the real value 
of the author’s treatment as a whole. 
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In the first half of his second section, on religion, Hoffmann 
presents ingenious and cogent evidence in support of a Greek 
origin of the lectisterniwm and of the likelihood that this rite 
was introduced from friendly Caere. The second half of this 
section is even more provocative: the striking increase in the 
number of Roman temples built at Rome after 311 B.C., and 
especially between 311 and 218, as compared with that of the 
preceding centuries, even in the case of old Roman deities and 
deified abstractions, is explained as another indication of the 
influence of Magna Graecia upon Rome at the end of the fourth 
century. Hoffmann carries his argument so far as to deny the 
existence which tradition assigns to earlier temples of Concord 
(366) and of Ceres (496); the former he would reduce to the 
time of the Gracchi, the latter to about 300 (in agreement with 
Beloch, Rém. Gesch., pp. 328 ff.). But in the case of the temple 
of Concord, at least, he has failed to consider the claims of 
archaeology; for there is not lacking evidence that the Opimian 
temple of 121 B. C. has incorporated into its podium a large body 
of material of a much earlier epoch, most plausibly the re-utilized 
remains of an earlier temple on the spot (cf. Frank, Roman 
Buildings of the Republic [1924], p. 48; H. F. Rebert, Mem. 
Am. Acad. V [1925], pp. 55f.). 

Students of Naevius and Vergil will be especially interested in 
the third section, where the author considers the handling of the 
Aeneas legend as a phase of the influence which Rome’s develop- 
ment had upon the Greeks at the end of the fourth century. 
This is shown conspicuously in the transformations that took 
place during the fourth century in the Aeneas story and the 
myths about the founding of Rome; originally Greek, these tra- 
ditions were now revised by the insertion of Roman elements in 
keeping with Rome’s contemporary advancement, at a time when 
Greek writers were impelled to take cognizance of her as a rising 
power. Further additions to the saga then ceased; the Greeks 
henceforth regarded Rome as an historical, living reality, al- 
though its past lay in the realm of myth and legend. 

The three appendices treat in shorter compass the embassy 
sent to Delphi during the Veientine war (pp. 129-131), which 
Hoffmann agrees with others in rejecting as a later insertion 
into the accounts of the war; the relative value of Livy’s and 
Dionysius’ accounts of the Roman-Neapolitan conflict in 327-26 
B. C. (pp. 181-135) ; and finally, the supplicatio (pp. 135-138), 
which it is said should be regarded not as a form of Greek ritual, 
but as an ancient Roman religious form that was later, after 
Rome’s Greek connections, transformed by or associated with 
Greek elements. The book is furnished with a special bibliogra- 
phy (pp. viif.) supplemented by full references in the footnotes, 
and with an index (pp. 140-144). 
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Hoffmann’s arguments, even when not wholly conclusive, are 
enlightening, well-reasoned, and forcefully and clearly presented. 
His little book is full of substance and well documented; with it 
he has made an excellent contribution to critical scholarship. 


JOHN W. SPAETH, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


ALFRED GuDEMAN. Aristoteles ΠΕΡῚ ILOIHTIKHS, mit Hin- 
leitung, Text und Adnotatio Critica, Exegetischem Kom- 
mentar, Kritischem Anhang und Indices Nominum, Rerum, 
Locorum. Berlin, Walter De Gruyter, 1934. Pp. viii + 
496. 

FERDINANDO ALBEGGIANI. Aristotele, La Poetica. Intro- 
duzione, Traduzione, Commento. Firenze, “La Nuova 
Italia ” Editrice. Pp. cxxix + 144. 


The first of these books, the author tells us, sums up studies 
devoted to Aristotle’s Poetics over a period of more than forty 
years. There is first an introduction of 28 pages, in which three 
main topics are discussed: the stylistic character of the treatise, 
its structure, and its sources. The author refers to the Poetics 
as “eine Art Kollegienheft” and questions whether the work 
was ever in a proper sense a published work. In pages 9 to 28, 
which deal with the sources, are gathered up the scattered bits of 
evidence that Aristotle had a predecessor or predecessors in fram- 
ing a theory of poetry. The widely accepted view that Aristotle 
is deeply indebted to Plato is rejected by Gudeman, who holds 
that Plato was at most a challenge to Aristotle and that where 
the two agree it is upon already accepted points of doctrine. The 
text, with full critical apparatus, follows the introduction. The 
commentary extends from p. 75 to p. 454 and is followed by a 
brief critical appendix. Since the publication of the book two 
supplementary articles dealing with the text have appeared in 
Philologus XC (1935), pp. 26-56 and 156-175 and a third is 
promised. 

It is in this critical appendix and in these articles that Gude- 
man formulates the distinctive purpose of his edition. This pur- 
pose is to summarize the testimony of = as an authority for the 
text and to vindicate its claims to attention. Now & is not any 
existing manuscript. It is a postulated uncial manuscript of the 
Poetics, belonging to the fifth or sixth century and known to us 
through an extant Arabic translation of a lost Syriac translation. 
This Arabic translation does not stand alone. There is a codex 
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Riccardianus 46 (R’) which while not descended from & is still 
related. These are the two principal lines of evidence adduced by 
Gudeman to justify his challenge to the view widely accepted 
since the time of Spengel that the text of the Poetics rests upon 
A (Parisinus 1741) and that all other manuscripts are copies 
of A. 

This simple theory of the textual basis of the Poetics had, when 
promulgated, the merit of being a declaration of independence of 
the textus receptus, which was the Aldine edition. It oversim- 
plified the problem, however, as was recognized when in 1887 
Ὁ. S. Margoliouth published a series of selected extracts from 
the Arabic version, with a commentary concerning their critical 
value for the Greek text. The value of this new source of infor- 
mation was recognized, though often it was a scanty recognition. 
Meanwhile, as early as 1897, an Austrian scholar, Jarislaus 
Tkatsch, began work upon a complete translation of the Arabic 
text, of which Margoliouth had translated only select passages, 
The work of Tkatsch was published after his death by the Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Die Arabische Uebersetzung 
der Poettk des Aristoteles, vol. 1 in 1928 and vol. 2 in 1932, 
This is the background from which Gudeman works. Tkatsch 
not only translated the Arabic version into Latin but wrote an 
elaborate introduction, supplied critical notes, and added critical 
discussions of many passages where the Arabic version seemed to 
offer a better reading. His death interrupted the completion of 
his plan, which would have been an edition of the Poetics. Gude- 
man, who had followed his work with sympathy, has in this edi- 
tion taken up the unfinished work. 

The primary contention of Gudeman has often found accept- 
ance and may be granted at once, that A is not the parent of all 
that is good in the manuscript tradition of the Poetics and that 
the Arabic version offers independent evidence. ‘The further 
step, that of reconstructing the postulated uncial manuscript % 
from the Arabic version, is beset with difficulties, notably in that 
one must depend upon a modern Latin translation which is a 
third remove from the Greek text. Tkatsch knew Syriac and 
Arabic and that knowledge contributes to his work a sureness of 
touch. Gudeman does not profess that knowledge. The critical 
apparatus makes constant use of the symbol § and readings so 
supported are adopted in the text. In many cases the Arabic 
version justifies a conclusion. In many cases a conclusion is 
highly problematical. 

As an example of the former method one may mention two 
passages which are fully discussed by Tkatsch, who reaches con- 
clusions accepted by Gudeman. The passages are 1454 b 31 and 
1455 b 9, which deal with the recognition scenes in the Iphigenia 
im Tauris of Euripides. With the readings of the Arabic ver- 
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sion, it is no longer necessary to assume that the active form of 
ἀναγνωρίζω may mean, in the same context, to recognize and to 
make one’s self known. There is the further consideration that 
in the second of the two passages, if τὴν ἀδελφήν be supplied from 
the Arabic version, it becomes clear that Aristotle is referring 
not to the second and less skillful but to the decisive and skillful 
first recognition scene. 

In these two passages the testimony of the Arabic version is 
clear-cut and devoid of all confusion. In another passage the 
attempt to use = results badly. In 1459 b4-7 Aristotle says, 
according to the manuscript tradition, that more than eight 
tragedies could be drawn from the Little Iliad. He then names 
ten tragedies. The Arabic version, as translated by Tkatsch is 
“octo et plura”; it then adds the titles of only eight, omitting 
Eurypylus and Lacaenae and inverting the order Philoctetes, 
Neoptolemus. Gudeman, desirous of following the supposed au- 
thority of 3, accepts the eight titles; then, in order to get con- 
sistency in his text, ejects the πλέον before ὀκτώ, though πλέον has 
the same authority as the eight titles. The treatment of this 
important passage, unconvincing in the extreme, seems to be due 
to the urge to make the most of the Arabic version. 

The hazard that goes with the assumption that = may be recon- 
structed is illustrated by the reading Θηβαΐδα in 1456 a 17, which 
is put in the text by the authority of 3. The reading makes 
excellent sense and was once proposed by M. Schmidt in place of 
the reading Νιόβην of the MSS, which is not obviously satisfac- 
tory. As conjecture Θηβαΐδα is good; as an authoritative read- 
ing it is problematical. It is proposed by Tkatsch, II, 151 a, 
though he does not insert it in his translation. So far as one who 
knows neither Syriac nor Arabic can follow his reasoning, Θηβαδ 
is a possible Greek equivalent of a possible Arabic interpretation 
of a postulated Syriac name. There are frequent instances where 
the use of the symbol Σὲ in the critical apparatus gives an appear- 
ance of authority where real authority is lacking. In 1447 b 22 
τοῦτον is supplied in the text and = is invoked in its support. 
Tkatsch regards it, on the basis of the Arabic, as possible rather 
than certain. In 1448b 22 the article οἱ is supplied and Σ is 
listed among the witnesses for it, though in the note to p. 462 
the article is assumed to have been in & because Σὶ and R’ often 
agree. In the nature of things, a version cannot be a trustworthy 
witness in such points. 

In conclusion, one may say that there is positive value in 
Gudeman’s insistence upon the worth of the Arabic version and 
in his effort to find the Greek readings that lie behind it. On the 
other hand it must be said that his determination of what Σ is 
needs to be critically examined in each case. One must have the 
translation of Tkatsch at hand and put to the proof, as well as 
may be, each claim for consideration. 
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The Poetics of Albeggiani follows quite a different plan from 
that of Gudeman. The core of the book is a translation, without 
the Greek text. Then follows a considerable body of notes, which 
proceeding in each case from the Greek words give the immediate 
explanation that is suitable to the particular passage. Prefaced 
to the translation are eleven essays in which the larger questions 
of interpretation are more fully considered. These include the 
evidences of the incompleteness of the work as it has come down 
to us; the puzzling difficulties in the style of the treatise; the 
integrity of the text, as against earlier critical theories concerning 
chapters to be transposed or athetized; the relation of the Poetics 
to Plato, with a temperate criticism of the extreme view of Fins- 
ler that Aristotle is wholly indebted to Plato; Aristotle’s idea of 
mimesis and of catharsis; the tragic plot; the essence of Aris- 
totle’s doctrine; and the various types of modern interpretation 
of the Poetics, particularly in Italy. The author follows the text 
of Rostagni except in a dozen passages, which are listed. In his 
survey of the manuscripts he recognizes that there is significance 
in the agreement of R’ with the Arabic version. The point of 
view of the work as a whole, however, is philosophical rather than 
philological. This is indicated in the preface, where current 
esthetic theories are outlined which have, in the author’s opinion, 
tended to create a romantic Aristotle. 


EpWaArp FITcH. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


Levi Arnotp Post. The Vatican Plato and its Relations. Mid- 
dletown, Conn. The American Philological Association. 
1934. Pp. xi+ 116. (Philological Monographs, No. IV.) 
$1.75. 


To those whose interest is rather in the doctrine of Plato than 
in minute details of text history it may well seem that Shorey 
(Republic, vol. I, pp. xlv ff.; 11, pp. lxxif., Loeb.) and Jowett 
and Campbell (there cited) have pretty well disposed of the 
whole “ game ” of text-criticism as far as relates to Plato. Pro- 
fessor Post need simply point out in answer (p. 1) that for 
the Laws at least the case is different, because there the “ game” 
has not been played to its end, and work like his own is a neces- 
sary basis for any conscientious determination of what Plato 
said. Professor Post goes further and on occasion actually men- 
tions specifically (e. g., p. 96, note on 636 c7: and passim, pp. 
107-111) passages where the interpretation of Plato is affected 
by palaeographical considerations. In his Preface when he states 
that “a study of actual manuscripts is a needed corrective to the 
speculative tendency that appears in many monographs ” his in- 
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tention is not to reply to Shorey but to imprudent text-critics 
(like — who with his imaginative followers is rebuked on 

. 28 

is fact Professor Post finds no occasion to mention Shorey at 
all; perhaps it is a sufficient defense of manuscript study (apart 
from places where it is required for the establishment of the 
text) to say with Professor Post (p. v) that certain manuscripts 
“have their own interest, however, as part of the general con- 
spectus of scholarly activity from the time of Photius that is 
provided by the almost completely extant series of manuscripts 
of the Laws. Furthermore it seemed worth while . . . to state 
in some detail the varying traits of manuscripts in order to 
throw light on the habits of copyists, correctors and readers.” 

He warns us repeatedly (pp. v, 54, 62, 64, 100) that his own 
study, extremely painstaking though we find it, has been handi- 
capped by lack of special training and of opportunity for verifi- 
cation of his collations. It is not within the power of the pres- 
ent reviewer to supply either want; Professor Post has taken a 
definite place among those who have labored hard in keeping 
alive our knowledge of the monuments and their fascinating his- 
tory. It is surely a worthy service by a completer research to 
justify Schanz against Wohlrab, to correct Burnet’s reports, to 
impugn the mistakes of Immisch, to admonish Alline wherever 
the argument demands, or to confess frankly (pp. 9, 10, 77) one 
or two errors in his own previous articles. It is equally a service 
to point the way for others where work remains to be done. 
This book gives for Laws, Epistles, and Spuria discussions of the 
relations of VATICAN 0, of which Burnet could not give an ade- 
quate report. Post is convinced that in these Dialogues Paris A 
and VATICAN Ο are the sources of all other texts, and he makes 
the likelihood very strong indeed. From a certain point at the 
end of Book V (746b) of Laws, but according to his results 
(which reconcile Peipers’ data with Jordan) not before, o is 
copied from a, and one hand has apparently corrected both MSS; 
but in the first five books of Laws Post shows that o is a pri- 
mary source. In view of the errors in Bekker and Burnet that 
he reports, his own unpublished collation mentioned on pp. 76 f. 
ought to be valuable for any new critical edition even if, as is 
possible, few startling changes for the text would result. Mean- 
while we have the Appendix of the book before us to show the 
value of o in part. On the other hand he disposes of the need 
of any further consideration of 1, to which Immisch attached 
great importance. 

Interesting observations upon the character or habits of 
scholars or scribes are made possible by a study such as this. 
Cardinal Bessarion, for instance, who did much for Plato at 
Venice, is discovered accusing others of mistakes when they 
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merely used a better text than he (p. 20). Again, in MSS that 
descend from one Nicephorus Chumnus the names of pagan dei- 
ties and other obnoxious references are found to be expurgated. 

Both in text and index the family name of Palla Strozzi is 
given as Strozza in conformity with the signature in Barb. 
quoted on p. 29: Caroli Strozzae Thome filtj 1636. 

On pp. 65-92 is a valuable list of Plato manuscripts which 
antedate Aldus, including 55 not mentioned by Wohlrab. _ 

Professor Post’s work is not a complete history of the text 
such as the fascinating work of Alline nor a palaeographical 
study of the magnificent type that in certain recent books show 
how a history of this branch of art may be itself a work of art; 
it has humbler pretensions and is an honest and painstaking 
contribution. 

HERBERT B. HOFFLEIT. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES. 


INDEX APVLEIANVS. Edited by OLDFATHER, CANTER and PERRY. 
Middletown, Conn., American Philological Association, 
1984. Pp. liii+ 490. $6.00. 


This Index Apvleianvs is an important addition to our work- 
ing libraries. The deep gratitude of all Latin scholars is due to 
the editors and their many assistants, who began this laborious 
task in 1918 and finished it in 1933. For two of the editors this 
was not a new occupation, for they and one other scholar gave 
us the Index to Seneca’s Tragedies in 1918. It is not too often 
that such a careful and intelligent work is bestowed upon the 
scholarly world. 

A considerable number of graduate students participated in 
the preliminary collection of the material. Later nearly a score 
of scholars assisted in the verification of the material or in the 
composition of the work. The Teubner texts were taken as the 
basis of the work, but the various readings of the other standard 
editions are all arranged in their proper places. Further, the 
editors and their assistants have made a meticulous study of the 
critical literature bearing upon the works of Apuleius during 
the last twenty years or more and have given these emendations 
in their proper places in the volume. After all this had been 
done, the editors and several other distinguished scholars checked 
and checked again all parts of the entire work. The reading of 
the proof was done with equal care. 

Only a few sigla are used and these indicate exactly what is 
the status of the variants in forms and spellings. Keeping them 
in mind, a scholar can easily obtain much information that is 
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not to be found in the edition he happens to be using. It is 
indeed, as the editors in the preface “ venture to call it,” a criti- 
cal index. The articles are exceedingly clear and easily followed. 
The arrangement of inflected words is that of the paradigms in 
the ordinary grammars. After every form not only are the book 
and chapter references given but to these are added the numbers 
of the lines in the Teubner edition. Since the number of ems 
per line varies only a little in the different editions, it is per- 
fectly easy to use the Index, though one happens not to have the 
Teubner text. 

It is really unnecessary to say that this volume is not merely 
of inestimable value to one who is reading the works of Apuleius 
but also to the reader of almost any Latin author’s works. In 
our reading we often come upon what seems to be a unique use 
of a word. Then it is of importance to discover whether or not 
other Latin writers have used the word in the same way. 

In a volume containing so many thousands of references it is 
probably inevitable that some errors should occur. Of this Index 
I have with the greatest care read many pages, chosen at random, 
and looked up more than four thousand references. On the basis 
of this reading, I can say that the book is more than 99% per- 
fect. Do I need to add that this is a marvelous fact? It should 
also be noted that the errors discovered were of such a simple 
nature that they could easily be corrected by the user of the 
volume. 

Now we are all eagerly awaiting the publication by the same 
editors of the Index to Cicero’s Letters. 

M. N. WETMORE. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Hans StroHM. Untersuchungen zur Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der aristotelischen Meteorologie (Philologus, Supplement- 
band XXVIII, Heft 1). Leipzig, Dietrich’sche Verlag, 
1935. Pp. 84. 


This attempt to analyze the Meteorology from the point of 
view of “ the history of Aristotle’s development ” assumes without 
argument the truth of the thesis that “ transcendence ” is a sure 
sign of Aristotle’s early work as “immanence” is of his later 
thought. Strohm’s remarks (p. 77) on the clear connection of 
transcendentalism and immanence in the exhalation theory and 
on the impossibility of using the passages concerning ἀτμίς as a 
sign of late composition are so sensible that one is amazed to 
see into what false interpretations the influence of “ Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte ” has elsewhere succeeded in leading him. 

The most significant of Strohm’s interpretations can be best 
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indicated by the table which he has given on p. 21, a comparison 
of two Platonic and four Aristotelian passages arranged to show 
the “ development ” of the doctrine in the Meteorology: 


Meteor. Α 8 
Tim. 58 C-D Phaedo 109 B Physics A 5 De Philos. De CaeloB7 


πέμπτον σῶμα πρῶτον σῶμα 


αἰθήρ ether ether fire | ὑτέκκαυμα 


ὁμίχλη τε καὶ air air air air 


σκότος 
water water water water 


earth earth earth earth 


Strohm’s interpretation of the Platonic passages is invalidated 
by the following considerations. In Timaeus 63 B-E fire has its 
own region of the universe (and this is the outermost layer), 
earth has for its region the center, water and air form layers 
intermediate between these two. In 58 C-D none of the various 
forms of air can be supposed to hold this outermost region, for 
the bodies and their variations are given in descending order of 
“ purity ”: fire (φλόξ, φῶς, the “ glow” of embers [τό τε φλογὸς 
ἀποσβεσθείσης ἐν τοῖς διαπύροις καταλειπόμενον αὐτοῦ is not “ ash” 
as Strohm thinks]), air (αἰθήρ, ὁμίχλη τε καὶ σκότος, others 
ἀνώνυμα), water (ὑγρόν, χυτόν [1]. 6. fusible metals]). In the 
Phaedo passage, too, the fire of the stars.is distinguished from 
the ether through which they would be seen by one on the “ true 
surface of the earth” (109 E 7; 111 A 7 ff.), so that the same 
cosmic order as that in the Timaeus is here assumed. 

Strohm’s scheme for the Physics depends upon his conclusion 
that in 212 B 20ff. Aristotle is “already” using ἀήρ in the 
inclusive sense of atmosphere. The use of αἰθήρ occurs here, 
he thinks, in much the same sense as in the Platonic passages. 
That Ross is right, however, in taking αἰθήρ here to be used in 
the sense of “ fire” (Aristotle’s Physics [Oxford, 1936], p. 578) 
is proved by 213 A 1-4 where it is said: τὸ μὲν ὕδωρ ὕλη depos... 
τὸ yap ὕδωρ δυνάμει ἀήρ ἐστιν, ὃ δὲ ἀὴρ δυνάμει ὕδωρ ἄλλον τρόπον. 
If ἀήρ included the ὑπέκκαυμα of Meteorology, this statement 
would be impossible (cf. Meteor. 341 B 6-12). That the “ fifth 
essence ” is taken into consideration in the list is clear from the 
fact that, if there were no body outside of the αἰθήρ, the latter 
could not be ἐν τόπῳ (cf. 212 A 31-32, De Caelo 310 B 7 ff.). 
Strohm to the contrary, τοῦ οὐρανοῦ τι τὸ ἔσχατον καὶ ἁπτόμενον τοῦ 
κινητοῦ σώματος means the outer corporeal sphere the inner 
boundary of which is the “place” of αἰθήρ, so that there are 
five bodies implicit in the list. Of the “ fifth essence ” Aristotle 
could have said nothing more, for having no body outside of 
itself it can be “in place ” no more than the universe as a whole. 
The context of this passage, then, refutes Strohm’s thesis that 
here is in outline an early doctrine of four elements; the con- 
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clusions concerning Aristotle’s development based upon this 
thesis (pp. 22 ff.) are consequently invalid. 

Strohm argues that Meteorology A 3 contains two inconsistent 
parts joined together at 340 B 4. The doctrine of an atmosphere 
consisting of dry and moist exhalations (340 B 21-29) and called 
as a Whole ἀήρ shows, he argues, that the second part represents 
a new attitude as over against the first in which fire and air 
are elements. He fails to note, however, that immediately after 
the statement of this “new doctrine,” the “potential fire” is 
again called simply πῦρ and contrasted with the ἀήρ below it 
(341 A 2-9, cf. 344 A 11 where ἀήρ is distinguished from the 
“dry exhalation” above it). Moreover, Strohm admits that 
the doctrine of De Caelo B 7 is the same as that of the second 
part of this chapter. Now De Caelo B 7 cannot be treated as a 
“later addition,” for its basic theme is given already in A 3 
(cf. 289 A 16 ff. with 270 B 24); and, since the first part of 
Meteorology A 3 refers to this discussion in the De Caelo 
(Meteor. 339 B 20ff., especially 36-37), the doctrine of the 
second part of the chapter was already in Aristotle’s mind when 
he wrote the first part. 

Strohm’s notion that chapter 4 is independent of the preceding 
discussion because here the sun is first specified as the cause of 
vaporization seems hardly cogent, since De Generatione B 10 
and 11 prove that the sun is the efficient cause of the changes of 
the simple bodies and a comparison of 341 B 18-22 with De Gen. 
331 B 24-26 (cf. Joachim ad loc.) demonstrates that the theory 
of the dry exhalation in this chapter is no novelty. To one who 
has read the De Generatione (to which Aristotle refers back at 
the beginning of this work) Meteorology A 3, 340 B 23-29 (cf. 
840 B 23 and De Gen. 330 B 25-29) implies all that Strohm 
finds new in chapter 4. 

Limited space prevents a detailed analysis of Strohm’s inter- 
pretations ; I must give several examples, however, of his method 
of distinguishing the transcendental and the immanent elements 
in the Meteorology. On p. 50 he cites 361 B 14 (6 δ᾽ ἥλιος καὶ 
παύει καὶ συνεξορμᾷ τὰ πνεύματα) as stressing the immediate effect 
of the sun in a fashion not consistent with the original concep- 
tion of wind. Yet the following sentences show that the effect 
of the sun on the wind is simply its effect on the generation and 
dispersal of the dry exhalation. Similarly he points out 361 B 
23 ff. as an example of the “ Haltung des Empirikers . . . die 
fiir Theophrast so charakteristisch ist” (p. 54) and so, I 
suppose, indicates Aristotle’s “later” attitude; but on either 
side of the sentence mentioned the explanation is what Strohm 
calls transcendentalism, the effect of the movement of the sun 
upon the production of ἀναθυμίασις as the cause of wind and calm 
(cf. 361 B 14-23, 24-30, especially 361 B 35-362 A 11). Again, 
the “immanence ” in the explanation of earthquakes and the 
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empiricism of the passage that deals with them are supposed to 
show that it belongs to the “later parts of the Meteorology” 
(p. 59). I list the “transcendent” passages in this section 
(B 8) that Strohm neglects or slurs over. 365 B 25-27 (dof 
ὑπό τε TOU ἡλίου Kal τοῦ ἐν αὐτῇ (sctl. γῇ) πυρὸς κτλ.) ; 366 A 14-21 
(presence or absence of sun as cause, especially: 6 γὰρ ἥλιος ὅταν 
μάλιστα κρατῇ κατακλείει τὴν ἀναθυμίασιν eis τὴν γῆν) ; 366 B 2-7 
(quakes vary with seasons because the sun creates more wind in 
certain seasons); 367 B 19-32 (quakes caused by changes of 
heat during eclipses) ; 368 B 12-22 (the influence of the unequal 
effect of the sun on various parts of the earth). 

In all this the thesis of “development” has simply hobbled 
and blinded the interpreter. The explanation of the actualiza- 
tion of fire by the movement of the “ fifth essence,” for example, 
and the use of an ἀρχὴ πυρώδης to explain comets etc. appear 
to Strohm to be two opposing theories which in 344 A 16 ff. 
“in inhomogener Weise zusammengezwungen sind ” (pp. 27-28). 
Throughout this section (pp. 25-37) the analysis of the inner 
inconsistencies of Aristotle’s cosmology and meteorology is fre- 
quently excellent, but the attempt to assign various moments 
to chronological stages of development proceeds by question- 
begging and terminates in conclusions that bear no testing. The 
section that is designated as the oldest part of the treatise (A 
4-8 + 341 A 17-36) has to have a part excised (341 B 36-342 


A 24) and then must be supposed to have been reworked so that 
it contains much that was added at a later date (pp. 37-39). 
In other words, whatever in a passage dated “early” can be 
shown—according to Strohm’s own criteria—to be late is simply 
cut out as a later addition or waved aside as a result of reéditing. 
There is no way to criticize such a method of interpretation. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
THE JoHNS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY. 


T. Hupson-Wituiams. A Short Introduction to the Study of 
Comparative Grammar (Indo-European). Cardiff, The 
University of Wales Press Board, 1935. Pp. x + 78. 


This is a clear account of the history of the Indo-European 
sounds and inflexions, based on the most approved theories and 
showing particularly the influence of Meillet, to whom in fact 
the author acknowledges his obligation. The introduction 
presents in an interesting manner certain general facts of 
language, and some of the more common types of nominal stem- 
formation are treated in Chapter VIII. There is no treatment 
of syntax except for some remarks in connection with the morph- 
ology, but the author can hardly be criticized for an omission 
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which is often found in similar works of much greater size. 
Certain matters of detail may be called into question. On p. 
33 the author connects Latin super and Greek ὑπέρ as forms with 
original s, against the view of Brugmann and others, who com- 
pare both words with Sanskrit uwpari and find separate explana- 
tions for the s of super and the spiritus asper of ὑπέρ. It is 
not clearly stated on p. 60 that Greek had a special comparative 
suffix in -fon, which largely displaced the older one in -fos; nor 
on p. 64 that the use of the numeral for 100 in the sense of 120 
was an independent phenomenon of Welsh and the Germanic 
languages in their older stages. But these matters do not seri- 
ously impair the value of the book, which for its size contains a 
remarkable amount of material which should be highly useful to 
the elementary student of Indo-European comparative grammar. 


JAMES WILSON POULTNEY. 
THE JoHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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